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DONALD GRANT MITCHELL. 

IfiTCHELLy Donald Grant, an eminent American writer; bom 
HT> ilTorwich, Conn., April 12, 1822. He was graduated at Yale in 
18^ I. In 1844 he went to Europe, where he collected materials for 
his first book, "Fresh Gleanings; or, A New Sheaf from the Old 
Fie)d of Continental Europe " (1847). This and several of his later 
works appeared under the pseudonym of "Ik Marvel." In 1848 he 
agaiia went to Europe, and was at Paris at the time of the outbreak 
in Jane of that year; scenes of which are narrated in his "Battle 
Summer '^ (1849). In 1853 he was appointed United States Consul 
at Venice. In 1855 he bought a farm near New Haven, Conn., 
which has since been his residence. Besides the books already 
mentioned, he has published "The Lorgnette; or, Studies of the 
Town," which first appeared in weekly numbers (1849); "Reveries 
ofa)Jachelor" (1850); " Dream-Lif e " (1851) ; " My Farm of Edge- 
wood" (1863); "Seven Stories, with a Basement and an Attic" 
(1864); "Wet Days at Edgewood" (1865); "Dr. Johns," a novel 
(1866); "Pictures of Edgewood" (1869); "About Old Story- 
Tellers" (1877); "Daniel Tyler; a Memorial Volume" (1883); 
"English Lands and Letters" (1889-90); "English Lands, Letters, 
and Kings" and "American Lands and Letters" (1897). 

Smoke — Signifying Doubt. 

( From " Heveries of a Bachelor.'^ 

A WIFE ? — thought I — yes, a wife I 

And why ? 

And pray, my dear sir, why not — why ? Why not doubt T 
why not hesitate ; why not tremble ? 

Does a man buy a ticket in a lottery — a poor man, whose 
whole earnings go in to secure the ticket — without trembling, 
hesitating, and doubting ? 

Can a man stake his bachelor respectability, his independ- 
ence, and comfort, upon the die of absorbing, unchanging, re- 
lentless marriage, without trembling at the venture ? 

Shall a man who has been free to chase his fancies oyer the 
wide world, without let or hindrance, shut himself up to mar- 
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riageship, within four walls called Home, that are to claim 
him, his time, his trouble, and his thought, thenceforward for 
evermore, without doubts thick, and thick-coming as smoke ? 

Shall he who has been hitherto a mere observer of other 
men's cares and business — moving off where thej made him 
sick of heart, approaching whenever and wherever thej made 
him gleeful — shall he now undertake administration of just 
such cares and business, without qualms ? Shall he, whose 
whole life has been but a nimble succession of escapes from 
trifling difficulties, now broach, without doubtings, that matri- 
mony where, if difficulty beset him, there is no escape ? Shall 
this brain of mine, careless-working, never tired with idleness, 
feeding on long vagaries and high, gigantic castles, dreaming 
out beatitudes hour by hour, turn itself at length to such dull 
task- work as thinking out a livelihood for wife and children? 

Where thenceforward will be those sunny dreams in which 
I have warmed my fancies and my heart, and lighted my eye 
with crystal ? This very marriage, which a brilliant-working 
imagination has invested time and again with brightness and 
delight, can serve no longer as a mine for teeming fancy ; all, 
alas, will be gone, reduced to the dull standard of actual ! No 
more room for intrepid forays of imagination — no more gor- 
geous realm-making — all will be over ! 

Why not, I thought, go on dreaming ? 

Can any wife be prettier than an after-dinner fancy, idle 
and yet vivid, can paint for you ? Can any children make less 
noise than the little rosy-cheeked ones who have no existence 
except in the omnium gatherum of your own brain ? Can any 
housewife be more unexceptionable than she who goes sweep- 
ing daintily the cobwebs that gather in your dreams ? Can any 
domestic larder be better stocked than the private larder of 
your head dozing on a cushioned chair-back at Delmonico's ? 
Can any family purse be better filled than the exceeding plump 
one you dream of after reading such pleasant books as Munch- 
hausen or Typee ? 

But if, after all, it must be — duty, or what not, making 
provocation — what then ? And I clapped my feet hard against 
the fire-dogs, and leaned back, and turned my face to the ceil- 
ing, as much as to say : And where on earth, then, shall a poor 
devil look for a wife ? 

Somebody says, Lyttleton or Shaftesbury, I think, that 
" marriages would be happier if they were all arranged by the 
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lord chanceUor." Unfortunately, we have no lord chancellor 
to make this commutation of our misery. 

Shall a man, then, scour the country on a mule's back, like 
Honest Gil Bias of Santillane ; or shall he make application to 
some such interyening providence as Mme. St Marc, who, as 
I see by the Presse^ manages these matters to one's hand for 
some five per cent, on the fortunes of the parties ? 

I have trouted when the brook was so low and the sky so 
hot that 1 might as well have thrown my fly upon the turn- 
pike ; 1 have hunted hare at noon, and woodcock in snow-time, 
never despairing, scarce doubting ; but for a poor hunter q^ hia 
kind, without traps or snares, or any aid of police or constabu- 
lary, to traverse the world, where are swarming, on a moderate 
computation, some three hundred and cdd millions of unmarried 
women, for a single capture — irremediable, unchangeable — 
and yet a capture which, by strange metonymy, not laid down 
in the books, is very apt to turn captor into captive, and make 
game of hunter — all this, surely, surely may make a man 
shrug with doubt ! 

Then, again, there are the plaguey wife's relations. Who 
knows how many third, fourth, of fifth cousins will appear at 
careless complimentary intervals long after you had settled 
into the placid belief that all congratulatory visits were at an 
end? How many twisted-headed brothers will be putting in 
their advice, as friend, to Peggy ? 

How many maiden aunts will come to spend a month or two 
with their "dear Peggy," and want to know every tea-time 
" if she is n't a dear love of a, wife ? " Then, dear father-in- 
law will beg (taking dear Peggy's hand in his) to give a little 
wholesome counsel, and. will be very sure to advise just the 
contrary of what you had determined to undertake. And dear 
mamma-in-law must set her nose into Peggy's cupboard and 
insist upon having the key to your own private locker in the 
wainscot. 

Then, perhaps, there is a little bevy of dirty-nosed nephews 
who come to spend the holidays and eat up your East Indian 
sweetmeats, and who are forever tramping over your head or 
raising the Old Harry below while you are busy with your 
clients. Last, and worse, is some fidgety old uncle, forever too 
cold or too hot, who vexes you with his patronizing airs, and 
impudentiy kisses his little Peggy! 

That could be borne, however ; for perhaps he has promised 
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his fortune to Peggy. Peggy, then, will be rich (and the 
thought made me rub my shins, which were now getting com- 
fortably warm upon the fire-dogs). Then she will be forever 
talking of her fortune, and pleasantly reminding you on occa- 
sion of a favorite purchase — how lucky that she had the means ; 
and dropping hints about economy, and buying very extravagant 
Paisleys. 

She will annoy you by looking over the stock-list at break- 
fast-time ; and mention quite carelessly to your clients that she 
is interested in such or such a speculation. 

She will be provokingly silent when you hint to a tradesman 
that you have not the money by you for his small bill ; in short, 
she will tear the life out of you, making you pay in righteous 
retribution of annoyance, grief, vexation, shame, and sickness 
of heart for the superlative folly of " marrying rich/' 

But if not rich, then poor. Bah ! the thought made me stir 
the coals; but there was still no blaze. The paltry earnings 
you are able to wring out of clients by the sweat of your brow 
will now be all our income ; you will be pestered for pin-money 
and pestered with your poor wife's relations. Ten to one 
she will stickle about taste — "Sir Visto's" — and want to 
make this so pretty and that so charming, if she only had the 
means; and is sure Paul (a kiss) can't deny his little Peggy 
such a trifling sum, and all for the common benefit. 

Then she, for one, means that her children shan't go a-bcg- 
ging for clothes — and another pull at the purse. Trust a poor 
mother to dress her children in finery ! 

Perhaps she is ugly — not noticeable at first — but growing 
on her, and (what is worse) growing faster on you. You wonder 
why you did n't see that vulgar nose long ago ; and that lip — it 
is very strange, you think, that you ever thought it pretty. 
And then, to come to breakfast with her hair looking as it does, 
and you not so much as daring to say — " Peggy? do brush 
your hair!" Her foot, too — not veiy bad when decently 
chausseS ; but now since she's married she does wear such 
infernal slippers ! And yet, for all this, to be prigging up for 
an hour when any of my old chums come to dine with me ! 

" Bless your kind hearts, my dear fellows," said I, thrusting 
the tongs into the coals and speaking out loud, as if my voice 
could reach from Virginia to Paris — " not married yet ! " 

Perhaps Peggy is pretty enough, only shrewish. 

No matter for cold coffee ; you should have been up before. 
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What sad, thin, poorly cooked chops to eat with your roll ! 

She thinks they are very good, and wonders how you can 
set such an example to your children. 

The butter is nauseating. 

She has no other, and hopes you '11 not raise a storm about 
butter a little turned. I think I see myself, ruminated I, sitting 
meekly at table, scarce daring to lift up my eyes, utterly 
fagged out with some quarrel of yesterday, choking down detes- 
tably sour muflSns that my wife thinks are " delicious," slipping 
in dried mouthfuls of burned ham off the side of my fork 
tines, slipping off my chair sideways at the end, and slipping 
out with my hat between my knees, to business, and never 
feeling myself a competent, sound-minded man till the oak 
door is between me and Peggy. 

^^ Ha ! ha ! not yet ! " said I, and in so earnest a tone that 
my dog started to his feet, cocked his eye to have a good look 
into my face, met my smile of triumph with an amiable wag 
of the tail, and curled up again in the corner. 

Again, Peggy is rich enough, well enough, mild enough, 
only she does n't care a fig for you. She has married you be- 
cause father or grandfather thought the match eligible, and 
because she did n't wish to disoblige them. Besides, she did n't 
positively hate you, and thought you were a respected enough 
young person ; she has told you so repeatedly at dinner. She 
wonders you like to read poetry ; she wishes you would buy 
her a good cook-book ; and insists up on you making your wiU 
at the birth of the first baby. 

She thinks Captain So-and-So a splendid-looking fellow, and 
wishes you would trim up a little, were it only for appearance' 
sake. 

You need not hurry up from the ofRce so early at night ; 
she, bless her dear heart ! does not feel lonely. You read to 
her a love tale, she interrupts the pathetic parts with direc- 
tions to her seamstress. You read of marriages, she sighs, 
and asks if Captain So-and-So has left town. She hates to be 
mewed up in a cottage or between brick walls; she does so 
love the springs ! 

But, again, Peggy loves you — at least, she swears it, with 
her hand on the " Sorrows of Werther." She has pin-money 
which she spends for the " Literary World " and the " Friends 
in Council." She is not bad looking, save a bit too much of 
forehead ; nor is she sluttish, unless a nigligi till three o^clock 
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and an inkstain on the forefinger be sluttish ; bnt then she 
is snch a sad blue ! 

You never fancied when you saw her buried in a three-volume 
novel that it was anything more than a girlish vagary ; and when 
she quoted Latin, you thought innocently that she had a capital 
memory for her samplers. 

But to be bored eternally about divine Dante and funny 
Ooldoni is too bad. Your copy of Tasso, a treasure print of 
1680, is all bethumbed and dogs-eared, and spotted with baby 
gruel. Even your Seneca — an Elzevir — is all sweaty with 
handling. She adores La Fontaine, reads Balzac with a kind of 
artist-scowl, and will not let Greek alone. 

You hint at broken rest and an aching head at breakfast, and 
she will fling you a scrap of Anthology in lieu of the camphor 
bottle, or chant the alai, aial^ of tragic chorus. 

The nurse is getting dinner ; you are holding the baby ; 
Peggy is reading BruySre. 

The fire smoked thick as pitch, and pufiFed out little clouds 
over the chimney-piece. I gave the fore-stick a kick, at the 
thought of Peggy, baby and Bruy^re. 

Suddenly the flame flickered bluely athwart the smoke, 
caught at a twig below, rolled round the mossy oak-stick, twined 
among the crackling tree-limbs, mounted, lighted up the whole 
body of smoke, and blazed out cheerily and bright. Doubt Tan- 
ished with smoke, and hope began with flame. 

Blaze — Signifying Cheeb. 

(From ** ReTeries of a Bachelor.") 

I PXT8HED my chair back, drew up another, stretched out my 
feet cozily upon it, rested my elbows on the chair-arms, leaned 
my head on one hand, and looked straight into the leaping and 
dancing flame. 

Love is a flame, ruminated I ; and (glancing round the room) 
how a flame brightens up a man's habitation ! 

" Carlo," said I, calling up my dog into the light, " good 
fellow, Carlo ! " and I patted him kindly, and he wagged his tail, 
and laid his nose across my knee, and looked wistfully up in my 
face ; then strode away, turned to looked again, and l&y down to 
sleep. 

** Pho, the brute ! " said I ; ** it is not enough, after all, to 
like a dog." 
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If now in that chair yonder, not the one your feet lie 
upon, but the other, beside you — closer yet — were seated a 
Bweet-faced girl, with a pretty little foot lying out upon the 
hearth, a bit of lace running round the swelling throat, the hair 
parted to a charm over a forehead fair as any of your dreams ; 
and if you could reach an arm around that chair back, without 
fear of giving offense, and suffer your fingers to play idly with 
those curls that escape down the neck ; and if you could clasp 
with your other hand those little white, taper fingers of hers, 
which lie so temptmgly within reach, and so, talk softly and low 
in presence of the blaze, while the hours slip without knowledge, 
and the winter winds whistle uncared for ; if, in short, you were 
no bachelor, but the husband of some such sweet image — dream, 
call it rather — would it not be far pleasanter than this cold, 
single night-sitting, counting the sticks, reckoning the length of 
the blaze and the height of the falling snow ? 

And if some or all of those wild vagaries that grow on your 
fancy at such an hour you could whisper into listening because 
loving ears ; ears not tired with listening, because it is you who 
whisper ; ears ever indulgent, because eager to praise ; and if 
your darkest fancies were lighted up, not merely with bright 
wood fire, but with a ringing laugh of that sweet face turned up 
in fond rebuke, how far better than to be waxing black and sour 
over pestilential humors, alone, your very dog asleep ? 

And if, when a glowing thought comes into your brain, quick 
and sudden, you could tell it over as to a second self, to that 
sweet creature who is not away, because she loves to be there ; 
and if you covld watch the thought catching that girlish mind, 
illuming that fair brow, sparkling in those pleasantest of eyes, 
how far better than to feel it slumbering, and going out, heavy, 
lifeless, and dead, in your own selfish fancy. And if a generous 
emotion steals over you, coming, you know not whither, would 
there not be a richer charm in lavishing it in caress or endearing 
word upon that fondest and most cherished one than in patting 
your glossy-coated dog or sinking lonely to smiling slumbers f 

Would not benevolence ripen with such a monitor to task it ? 
Would not selfishness grow faint and dull, leaning ever to that 
second self, which is the loved one ? Would not guile shiver and 
grow weak before that girl-brow and eye of innocence ? Would 
not all that boyhood prized of enthusiasm, and quick blood, and 
life renew itself in such a presence. 

The fire was getting hotter, and I moved into the middle of 
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the room. The shadows the flames made were playing like 
fairy forms over floor, and wall, and ceiling. 

My fancy would surely quicken, thought I, if such being 
were in attendance. Surely imagination would be stronger and 
purer if it could have the playful fancies of dawning woman- 
hood to delight it. All toil would be torn from mind-labor if 
but another heart grew into this present soul, quickenmg it, 
warming it, cheering it, bidding it ever God-speed ! 

Her face would make a halo rich as a rainbow atop of all 
such noisome things as we lonely souls call trouble. Her smile 
would illumine the blackest of crowding cares ; and darkness, 
that now seats you despondent in your solitary chair for days 
together, weaving bitter fancies, dreaming bitter dreams, would 
grow light and thin, and spread and float away, chased by that 
beloved smile. 

Your friend, poor fellow, dies. Never mind; that gentle 
clasp of her fingers, as she steals behind you, telling you not to 
mourn, it is worth ten friends ! 

Your sister, sweet one, is dead, buried. The worms are busy 
with all her fairness. How it makes you think earth nothing 
but a spot to dig graves upon ! 

It is more : she^ she says, will be a sister ; and the waving 
curls, as she leans upon your shoulder, touch your cheek, and 
your wet eye turns to meet those other eyes. God has sent His 
angel, surely ! 

Your mother, alas for it ! she is gone. Is there any bitter- 
ness to a youth alone and homeless like this ? 

But you are not homeless, you are not alone : she is there ; 
her smile lighting yours, her grief killing yours ; and you live 
again to assuage that kind sorrow of hers. 

Then, those children, rosy, fair-haired ; no, they do not dis- 
turb you with their prattle now ; they are yours. Toss away 
there on the greensward ! Never mind the hyacinths, the snow- 
drops, the violets, if so be any are there ; the perfume of their 
healthful lips is worth all the flowers of the world ! No need 
now to gather wild bouquets to love and cherish : flower, tree, 
gun, are all dead things ; things livelier hold your soul. 

And she, the mother, sweetest and fairest of all, watching, 
tending, caressing, loving, till your own heart grows pained 
with tenderest jealousy and cures itself with loving. 

You have no need now of any cold lecture to teach thank- 
fulness; your heart is full of it. No need now, as once, of 
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bursting blossoms, of trees takiug leaf and greenness, to turn 
thought kindly and thankfully ; for ever beside you there is 
bloom, and ever beside you there is fruit, for which eye, heart, 
and soul are full of unknown and unspoken, because unspeak- 
able, thank-offering. 

And if sickness catches you, binds you, lays you down, no 
lonely moanings and wicked curses at careless-stepping nurses. 
The step is noiseless, and yet distinct beside you. The white 
curtains are drawn or withdrawn by the magic of that other 
presence, and the soft, cool hand is upon your brow. 

No cold comfortings of friend-watchers, merely come in to 
steal a word, away from that outer world which is pulling at 
their skirts, but ever the sad, shaded brow of her whose lightest 
sorrow for your sake is your greatest grief — if it were not a 
greater joy. 

The blaze was leaping light and high, and the wood falling 
under the growing heat 

So, continued I, this heart would be at length itself, striv- 
ing with everything gross, even now as it clings to grossness ; 
earth's cares would fly ; joys would double ; susceptibilities 
be quickened; love master self; and having made the mas- 
tery, stretch onward and upward toward infinitude. 

And if the end came, and sickness brought that follower. 
Great Follower, which sooner or later is sure to come after, 
then the heart and the hand of love ever near are giving to 
your tired soul, daily and hourly, lessons of that love which 
consoles, which triumps, which circleth all, and centereth in 
all — love infinite and divine ! 

Kind hands — none but hers — will smooth the hair upon 
your brow as the chill grows damp and heavy on it, and her 
fingers — none but her — will lie in yours as the wasted flesh 
stiffens and hardens for the ground. Her tears — you could 
feel no others, if oceans fell — will warm your drooping features 
once more to life ; once more your eye, lighted in joyous 
triumph, kindle in her smile, and then — 

The fire fell upon the hearth, the blaze gave a last leap, a 
flicker, then another, caught a little remaining twig, flashed up, 
wavered, went out. 

There was nothing but a bed of glowing embers, over which 
the white ashes gathered f^at. I was alone, with only my dog 
for companj. 
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ASHBS — SlONIFTIKO DESOIiATION. 
(From •* Heyeries of a Bachelor.") 

After all, thought I, ashes follow blaze as inevitably aa 
death follows life ; misery treads on the heels of joy ; anguish 
rides swift after pleasure. 

"Come to me, again, Carlo," said I to my dog; and I 
patted him fondly once more, but now only by the light of the 
dying embers. 

It is very little pleasure one takes in fondling brute favorites; 
but it is a pleasure that, when it passes, leaves no void. It is 
only a little alleviating redundance in your solitary heart-life, 
which, if lost, another can be supplied. 

But if your heart, not solitary, not quieting its humors with 
mere love of chase or dog, not repressing year after year its 
earnest yearnings after something better and more spiritual, has 
fairly linked itself by bonds strong as life to another heart, is 
the casting off easy then ? 

Is it then only a little heart-redundancy cut off, which the 
next bright sunset will fill up ? 

And my fancy, as it had painted doubt under the smoke, and 
cheer under warmth of the blaze, so now it began, under the 
faint light of the smoldering embers, to picture heart-desolation. 

What kind, congratulatory letters, hosts of them, coming 
from old and half-forgotten friends, now that your happiness is 
a year or two years old I 

"Beautiful." 

Aye, to be sure, beautiful ! 

" Rich." 

Pho, the dawdler ! how little he knows of heart-treasure who 
speaks of wealth to a man who loves his wife as a wife only should 
be loved ! 

"Young." 

Toung indeed ; guileless as infancy ; charming as the mom^ 
ing. 

Ah, these letters bear a sting : they bring to mind, with new 
and newer freshness, if it be possible, the value of that which 
you tremble lest you lose. 

How anxiously you watch that step, if it lose not its buoyancy 1 
How you study the color on that cheek, if it grow not fainter I 
How you tremble at the lustre in those eyes, if it be not the 
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lustre of death. How 70a totter under the weight of that muslin 
sleeve, a phantom weight 1 How you fear to do it, and yet press 
forward, to note if that breathing be quickened, as you ascend 
the home-heights, to look off on the sunset lighting the plain. 

Is your sleep quiet sleep after she has whispered to you her 
fears, and in the same breath, soft as a sigh^ sharp as an arrow, 
bid you bear it bravely ? 

Perhaps — the embers were now glowing fresher, a little 
kindling, before the ashes — she triumphs over disease. 

But poverty, the world's almoner, has come to you with ready, 
spare hand. 

Alone, with your dog living on bones, and you on hope, 
kindling each morning, dying slowly each night, this could be 
borne. Philosophy would bring home its stories to the lone man. 
Money is not in his hand, but knowledge is in his brain ; and 
from that brain he draws out faster as he draws slower from his 
pocket. He remembers, and on remembrance he can live for 
days and weeks. The garret, if a garret covers him, is rich in 
fancies. The rain, if it pelts, pelts only him used to rain pelting. 
And his dog crouches not in dread, but in companionship. His 
crust he divides with him, and laughs. He crowns himself with 
glorious memories of Cervantes, though he begs. If he nights 
it under the stars, he dreams heaven-sent dreams of the prisoned 
and homeless Galileo. 

He hums old sonnets and snatches of poor Jonson's plays. 
He chants Dry den's odes, and dwells on Otway's rhyme. He 
reasons with Bolingbroke or Diogenes, as the humor takes him, 
and laughs at the world ; for the world, thank Heaven, has left 
him alone ! 

Keep your money, old misers, and your palaces, old princes ; 
the world is mine ! 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny — 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace, 

Tou cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve ; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibers brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave : 

Of Fancy, Beason, Virtue, naught can me bereave i 

But if not alone 't 
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If she is clinging to you for support, for consolation, for home, 
for life — if she, reared iu luxury, perhaps, is faint for bread ? 

Then the iron enters the soul ; then the nights darken under 
any skylight ; then the days grow long, eyen in the solstice of 
winter. 

She may not complain ; what then ? 

Will your heart grow strong if the strength of her love can 
dam up the fountains of tears and the tied tongue not tell of 
bereavement ? Will it solace you to find her parting the poor 
treasure of food you have stolen for her with begging, foodless 
children ? 

But this ill, strong hands and Heaven's help will put down. 
Wealth again ; flowers again ; patrimonial acres again ; bright- 
ness again. But your little Bessy, your favorite child, is pining. 

Would to God, you say in agony, that wealth could bring 
fulness again into that blanched cheek, or round those little 
thin lips once more ; but it can not. Thinner and thinner they 
grow ; plaintive and more plaintive her sweet voice. 

" Dear Bessy," and your tones tremble ; you feel that she is 
on the edge of the grave. Can you pluck her back ? Can en- 
dearments stay her ? Business is heavy away from the loved 
child ; home you go to fondle while yet time is left ; but thif 
time you are too late. She is gone. She can not hear you ; she 
can not thank you for the violets you put within her stiff white 
hand. 

And then the grassy mound, the cold shadow of the head- 
stone ! 

The wind, growing with the night, is rattling at the win- 
dow-panes, and whistles dismally, and in the interval of my 
reverie I thank God that I am no such mourner. 

But gayety, snail-footed, creeps back to the household. All 
is bright again — 

The violet bed 's not sweeter 
Than the delicious breath marriage sends forth. 

Her lip is rich and full ; her cheek delicate as a flower; her 
frailty doubles your love. 

And the little one she clasps, frail too, too frail — the boy 
you had set your hopes and heart on. You have watched him 
growing ever prettier, ever winning more and more upon your 
soul. The love you bore him when he first lisped names — 
your name and hers — has doubled in strength now that he asks 
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innocentlj to be taught of this or that, and promises you by 
that quick curiosity that flashes in his eye, a mind full of 
intelligence. 

And some hair-breadth escape by sea or flood that he per- 
haps may have had, which unstrung your soul to such grief as 
you pray God may be spared you again, has endeared the little 
fellow to your heart a thousand-fold. 

And now, with his pale sister in the grave, all that love has 
come away from the mound where worms prey, and centres on 
the boy. 

How you watch the storms lest they harm him ! How often 
you steal to his bed late at night, and lay your hand lightly 
upon the brow, where the curls cluster thick, rising and falling 
with the throbbing temples, and watch, for minutes together, 
the little lips half parted, and listen, your ear close to them, if 
the breathing be regular and sweet ! 

But the day comes — the night, rather — when you can catch 
no breathing. 

Ay, put your hair away ; compose yourself; listen again. 

No, there is nothing ! 

Put your hand now to his brow, damp indeed, but not with 
healthful night-sleep ; it is not your hand ; no, do not deceive 
yourself ; it is your loved boy*8 forehead that is so cold ; and 
your loved boy will never speak to you again, never play again ; 
he is dead ! 

Ah, the tears, the tears ! Never fear now to let them fall 
on his forehead or his lip, lest you waken him! Clasp him, 
clasp him harder ; you can not liurt, you can not waken him ! 
Lay him down, gently or not, it is the same ; he is stiff ; he is 
stark and cold. 

But courage is elastic ; it is our pride. It recovers itself 
easier, thought I, than these embers will get into blaze again. 

But courage, and patience, and faith, and hope have their 
limit. Blessed be the man who escapes such trial as will 
determine the limit! 

To a lone man it comes not near ; for how can trial take 
hold where there is nothing by which to try ? 

A funeral ? You philosophize. A grave-yard ? You read 
Hervey and muse upon the wall. A friend dies? You sigh; 
you pat your dog ; it is over. Losses ? You retrench ; you 
light your pipe ; it is forgotten. Calumny ? You laugh ; you 
ileep. 

yoL. xv^— 12 
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But with fbat childless wife clinging to you in lore and sor- 
roify what then ? 

Gan you take down Seneca now, and coolly blow the dust 
from the leaf-tops? Gan you crimp your lip with Voltaire? 
Can you smoke idly, your feet dangling with the ivies, your 
thoughts all waving fancies upon a church-yard wall, a wall 
that borders the grave of your boy ? 

Chin you amuse yourself by turning stinging Martial into 
rhyme ? Gan you pat your dog, and, seeing him wakeful and 
kind, say, ^ It is enough ? '' Gan you sneer at calumny, and sit 
by your fire dozing ? 

Blessed, thought I again, is the man who escapes such trials 
as will measure the limit of patience and the limit of courage ! 

But the trial comes : colder and colder were growing the embers. 

That wife, over whom your love broods, is fading. Not beauty 
fading ; that, now that your heart is wrapped in her being, would 
be nothing. 

She sees with quick eyes your dawning apprehension, and 
she tries hard to make that step of hers elastic. 

Your trials and your loves together have centered your 
affections. They are not now as when you were a lone man, 
wide-spread and superficial. They have caught from domestic 
attachments a finer tone and touch. They cannot shoot out 
tendrils into barren world-soil and suck up thence strengthen- 
ing nourishment. They have grown under the forcing-glass of 
the home-roof ; they will not now bear exposure. 

You do not now look men in the face as if a heart-bond was 
linking you, as if a community of feeling lay between. There 
is a heart-bond that absorbs all others ; there is a community 
that monopolizes your feeling. When the heart lay wide open, 
before it had grown upon and closed around particular objects, 
it could take strength and cheer from a hundred connections 
,that now seem colder than ice. 

And now those particular objects, alas for you ! are failing. 

What anxiety pursues you! How you struggle to fancy 
there is no danger ; how she struggles to persuade you there is 
no danger ! 

How it grates now on your ear, the toil and turmoil of the 
city! It was music when you were alone; it. was pleasant 
even when from the din you were elaborating comforts for the 
cherished objects, when you had such sweet escape as evening 
drew on. 
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Now it maddens you to see the world careless while steeped 
in care. They hustle you in the street; they smile at you 
across the table; they bow carelessly orer the way; they do 
not know what canker is at your heart. 

The undertaker comes with his bill for the dead boy's fu- 
neral. He knows your grief ; he is respectful. You bless him 
in your soul. You wish the laughing street-goers were all 
imdertakers. 

Your eye follows the physician as he leaves your house. Is 
he wise? you ask yourself; is he prudent? is he the best? 
Did he never fail? is he never forgetful ? 

And now the hand that touches yours, is it no thinner, no 
whiter than yesterday ? Sunny days come, when she revives; 
color comes back; she breathes freer; she picks flowers; she 
meets you with a smile; hope lives again. 

But the next day of storm she is fallen. She cannot talk, 
even ; she presses your hand. 

You hurry away from business before your time. What 
matter for clients, who is to reap the reward ? What matter 
for fame, whose eye will it brighten ? What matter for riches, 
whose is the inheritance ? 

You find her propped with pillows ; she is looking over a 
little picture-book bethumbed by the dear boy she has lost 
She hides it in her chair; she has pity on you. 

Another day of revival, when the spring sun shines and 
flowers open out-of-doors ; she leans on your arm, and strolls 
into the garden where the first birds are singing. Listen to 
them with her — what memories are in bird songs! You need 
not shudder at her tears, they are tears of thanksgiving. 
Press the hand that lies lightly upon your arm, and you, too, 
thank God, while yet you may ! 

You are early home — mid-afternoon. Your step is not 
light; it is heavy, terrible. 

They have sent for you. 

She is lying down, her eyes half closed, her breathing slow 
and interrupted. 

She hears you ; her eyes open ; you put your hand in hers ; 
yours trembles, hers does not. Her lips move; it is your 
name. 

"Be strong,** she says. "God will help youl** 

She presses harder your hand. " Adieu ! " 
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A long breath — another. Yoa are alone again. No tears 
now, poor man ! You cannot find them ! 

Again home early. There is a smell of varnish in your 
house. A coffin is there ; they have clothed the body in decent 
grave-clothes, and the undertaker is screwing down the lid, 
slipping round on tiptoe. Does he fear to waken her? 

He asks you a simple question about the inscription upon 
the plate, rubbing it with his coat cuff. You look him straight 
in the eye ; you motion to the door ; you dare not speak. 
He takes up his hat, and glides out stealthful as a cat. 
The man has done his work well for all. It is a nice 
coffin, a very nice coffin! Pass your hand over it; how 
smooth ! 

Some sprigs of mignonette are lying carelessly in a little 
gilt-edge saucer. She loved mignonette. 

It is a good stanch table the coffin rests on ; it is your table. 
You are a housekeeper, a man of family ! 

Ay, of family! Keep down outcry, or the nurse will be in. 
Look over at the pinched features; is this all that is left of 
her ? And where is your heart now ? No, don't thrust your 
nails into your hands, nor mangle your lip, nor grate your 
teeth together. If you could only weep! 

Another day. The coffin is gone out. The stupid mourn- 
ers have wept; what idle tears ! She, with your crushed heart, 
has gone out ! 

Will you have pleasant evenings at your home now ? 
Go into the parlor that your prim housekeeper has made 
comfortable with clean hearth and blaze of sticks. 

Sit down in your chair; there is another velvet-cushioned 
one over against yours — empty. You press your fingers on 
your eyeballs as if you would press out something that hurt 
the brain ; but you cannot. Your head leans upon your hand, 
your eye rests upon the flashing blaze. 
Ashes always come after blaze. 

Go now into the room where she was sick. Softly, lest the 
prim housekeeper come after you. 

They have put new dimity upon her chair; they have hung 
new curtains over the bed. They have removed from the stand 
its vials and silver bell ; they have put a little vase of flowers 
in their place ; the perfume will not offend the sick sense now. 
They have half opened the window, that the room so long 
closed may have air. It will not be too cold. 
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She is not there. 

Oh, Ood! Thou who dost temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb, be kind! 

The embers were dark; I stirred them; there was no sign 
of life. My dog was asleep. The clock in mj tenant's cham- 
ber had struck one. 

1 dashed a tear or two from my eyes. How they came 
there I know not. I half ejaculated a prayer of thanks that 
such desolation had not yet come nigh me, and a prayer of 
hope that it might never come. 

In a half hour more I was sleeping soundly. My reverie 
Vas ended. 

Manly Hofb. 

(From "Dream Life.") 

You are at home again ; not your own home, that is gone ; 
but at the home of Nelly and of Frank. The city heats of sum- 
mer drive you to the country. You ramble, with a little kin- 
dling of old desires and memories, over the hill-sides that once 
bounded your boyish vision. Here you netted the wild rabbits 
as they came out at dusk to feed ; there, upon that tall chest- 
nut, you cruelly maimed your first captive squirrel. The old 
maples are even now scarred with the rude cuts you gave them 
in sappy March. 

You sit down upon some height overlooking the valley 
where you were born; you trace the faint, silvery line of river; 
you detect by the leaning elm your old bathing-place upon the 
Saturdays of summer. Your eye dwells upon some patches of 
pasture wood which were famous for their nuts. Your ram- 
bling and saddened vision roams over the houses ; it traces the 
familiar chimney-stacks; it searches out the low-lying cot- 
tages ; it dwells upon the gray roof, sleeping yonder under the 
sycamores. 

Tears swell in your eye as you gaze ; you cannot tell whence 
or why they come. Yet they are tears eloquent of feeling. 
They speak of brother children, of boyish glee, of the flush of 
young health, of a mother's devotion, of the home affections, 
of the vanities of life, of the wasting years, of the death that 
must shroud what friends remain, as it has shrouded what 
friends have gone, and of that great hope beaming dimly on 
your seared manhood from the upper world. 
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Your wealth suffices for all the luxuries cf life. There is 
no fear of coming want; health beats strong in jour veins; 
70U have learned to hold a place in the world with a man's 
strength and a man's confidence. And yet, in the view of 
those sweet scenes which belonged to early days, when neither 
strength, confidence, nor wealth was yours — days never to come 
again — a shade of melancholy broods upon your spirit and 
covers with its veil all that fierce pride which your worldly 
wisdom has wrought 

You visit again, with Frank, the country homestead of his 
grandfather ; he is dead ; but the old lady still lives ; and blind 
Fanny, now drawing toward womanhood, wears yet through 
her darkened life the same air of placid content and of sweet 
trustfulness in Heaven. The boys whom you astounded with 
your stories of books are gone, building up now with steady 
industry the queen cities of our western land. The old clergy- 
man is gone from the desk and from under his sounding-board ; 
he sleeps beneath a brown stone slab in the church-yard. The 
stout deacon is dead ; his wig and his wickedness rest together. 
The tall chorister sings yet, but they have now a bass-viol, 
handled by a new scliool-master, in place of his tuning-fork; 
and the years have sown feeble quavers in his voice. 

Once more you meet, at the home of Nelly, the blue-eyed 
Madge. The sixpence is all forgotten; you cannot tell where 
your half of it is gone. Yet she is beautiful, just budding into 
the full ripeness of womanhood. Her eyes have a quiet, still 
joy, and hope beaming in them like angels' looks. Her mo- 
tions have a native grace and freedom that no culture can 
bestow. Her words have a gentle earnestness and honesty 
that could never nurture guile. 

You had thought, after your gay experiences of the world, 
to meet her with a kind condescension, as an old friend of 
Nelly's. But there is that in her eye which forbids all thought 
of condescension. There is that in her air which tells of a 
high womanly dignity which can only be met on equal ground. 
Your pride is piqued. She has known — she must know — your 
history, but it does not tame her. There is no marked and 
submissive appreciation of your gifts as a man of the world. 

She meets your happiest compliments with a very easy in- 
difference; she receives your elegant civilities with a very 
assured brow. She neither courts your society nor avoids it. 
She does not seek to provoke any special attention* And only 
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when your old self glows in some casual kindness to Nellj, 
does her look beam with a flush of sympathy. 

This look touches you. It makes you ponder on the noble 
heart that lives in Madge. It makes you wish it were yours. 
But that is gone. The fervor and the honesty of a glowing 
youth is swallowed up in the flash and splendor of the world. 
A half regret chases over you at nightfall, when solitude 
pierces you with a swift dart of gone-by memories. But at 
morning the regret dies in the glitter of ambitious purposes. 

The summer months linger, and still you linger with them. 
Madge is often with Nelly; and Madge is never less than 
Madge. You venture to point your attentions with a little 
more fervor, but she meets the fervor with no glow. She 
knows too well the habit of your life. 

Strange feelings come over you, feelings like half-forgotten 
memories, musical, dreamy, doubtful. Tou have seen a hun- 
dred faces more brilliant than that of Madge ; you have pressed 
a hundred jewelled hands that have returned a half pressure to 
yours. You do not exactly admire ; to love, you have forgot- 
ten ; you only — linger ! 

It is a soft autumn evening, and the harvest moon is red 
and round over the eastern skirt of woods. You are attending 
Madge to that little cottage home where lives that gentle and 
doting mother, who, in the midst of comparative poverty, 
cherishes that refined delicacy which never comes to a child 
but by inheritance. 

Madge has been passing the day with Nelly. Something — 
it may be the soft autumn air wafting toward you the freshness 
of young days — moves you to speak, as you have not ventured 
to speak — as your vanity has not allowed you to speak before. 

" You remember, Madge " (you have guarded this sole token 
of boyish intimacy), " our split sixpence ? " 

^Perfectly;" it is a short word to speak, and there is no 
tremor in her tone — not the slightest. 

"You have it yet?" 

"I dare say I have it somewhere.'' No tremor now; she is 
very composed. 

"That was a happy time." Very great emphasis on the 
word happy. 

" Very happy. " No emphasis anywhere. 

" I sometimes wish I might live it over again. " 

•*Yes?" inquiringly. 
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^ There are, after all, no pleasures in the world like those. ** 

"No?" inquiringly again. 

You thought jou had learned to have language at command. 
You never thought, after so many years' schooling of the world, 
that your pliant tongue would play you truant. Yet now you 
are silent 

The moon steals silvery into the light flakes of cloud, and 
the air is soft as May. The cottage is in sight. Again you 
risk utterance : — 

" You must live very happily here." 

" 1 have very kind friends. " The very is emphasized. 

"I am sure Nelly loves you very much." 

"Oh, 1 believe it!" With great earnestness. 

You are at the cottage door. 

"Good-night, Maggie." Very feelingly. 

"Good -night, Clarence." Very kindly; and she draws her 
hand coyly and half tremulously from your somewhat fevered 
grasp. 

You stroll away dreamily, watching the moon, running 
over your fragmentary life, half moody, half pleased, half 
hopeful. 

You come back stealthily, and with a heart throbbing with 
a certain wild sense of shame, to watch the light gleaming in 
the cottage. You linger in the shadows of the trees until you 
catch a glimpse of her figure gliding past the window. You 
bear the image home with you. You are silent on your return. 
You retire early, but you do not sleep early. 

If you were only as you were ! If it were not too late ! If 
Madge could only love you as you know she will and must love 
one manly heart, there would be a world of joy opening before 
you. 

You draw out Nelly to speak of Madge. Nelly is very pru- 
dent. " Madge is a dear girl," she says. Does Nelly even dis- 
trust you? It is a sad thing to be too much a man of the 
world. 

You go back again to noisy, ambitious life. You try to 
drown old memories in its blaze and its vanities. Your lot 
seems cast beyond all change, and you task yourself with its 
noisy fulfilment. But, amid the silence and toil of your office 
hours, a strange desire broods over your spirit — a desire for 
more of manliness, that manliness which feels itself a protec- 
tor of loving and trustful innocence. 
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You look around upon the faces on which you have Btniled 
unmeaning smiles. Tiiere is nothing there to feed your dawn- 
ing desires. You meet with those ready to court you by flat- 
tering your vanity, by retailing the praises of what you may do 
well, by odious familiarity, by brazen proffers of friendship ; 
but you see in it only the emptiness and the vanity which you 
have studied to enjoy. 

Sickness comes over you and binds you for weary days and 
nights, in which life hovers doubtfully, and the lips babble 
secrets that you cherish. It is astonishing how disease clips a 
man from the artificialities of the world. Lying lonely upon 
his bed, moaning, writhing, suffering, his soul joins on to the 
universe of souls by only natural bonds. The factitious ties 
of wealth, of place, of reputation, vanish from his bleared 
eyes, and the earnest heart deep under all craves only hearti- 
ness. 

The old yearning of the office silence comes back, not with 
the proud wish only of being a protector, but of being protected. 
And whatever may be the trust in that beneficient Power 
who " chasteneth whom He loveth,** there is yet an earnest 
human leaning toward some one whose love most, and whose 
duty least, would call her to your side; whose soft hands 
would cool the fever of yours, whose step would wake a throb 
of joy, whose voice would tie you to life, and whose presence 
would make the worst of death an adieu. 

As you gain strength once more, you go back to Nelly's 
home. Her kindness does not falter ; every care and attention 
belong to you there. Again your eye rests upon that figure 
of Madge, and upon her face, wearing an even gentler expres- 
sion as she sees you sitting pale and feeble by the old hearth- 
stone. She brings flowers for Nelly. You beg Nelly to 
place them upon the little table at your side. It is as yet the 
only taste of the country that you can enjoy. You love those 
flowers. 

After a time you grow strong, and walk in the fields. You 
linger until nightfall. You pass by the cottage where Madge 
lives. It is your pleasantest walk. The trees are greenest in 
that direction, the shadows are softest, the flowers are thickest. 

It is strange, this feeling in you. It is not the feeling you 
had for Laura Dalton. It does not even remind you of that. 
That was an impulse, but this is growth. That was strong, 
but this is strength. You catch sight of her little notes to 
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Nelly ; you read them over and over ; you treasure them ; yoo 
learn them by heart There is something in the yery writing 
that touches you. 

You bid her adieu with tones of kindness that tremble and 
that meet a half-trembling tone in reply. She ia very good. 

If it were not too late ! 



Manly Lovh 

(From ** Draam Lifa.**) 

And shall pride yield at length ? 

Pride ! and wliat has love to do with pride 7 Let us tee how 
it is. 

Madge is poor ; she is humble. You are rich ; you are a 
man of the world ; you are met respectfully by the veterans of 
fashion ; you have gained perhaps a kind of brilliancy of posi- 
tion. 

Would it then be a condescension to love Madge? Dare 
you ask yourself such a question ? Do you not know, in spite 
of your worldliness, that the man or the woman who eonde^ 
seendt to love never loves in earnest ? 

But again, Madge is possessed of a purity, a delicacy, and 
a dignity that lift her far above you, that makes you feel your 
weakness and your unworthiness ; and it is the deep and the 
mortifying sense of this unworthiness that makes you bolster 
yourself upon your pride. You know that you do yourself 
honor in loving such grace and goodness ; jou know that you 
would be honored tenfold more than you deserve in being loved 
by so much grace and goodness. 

It scarce seems to you possible ; it is a joy too great to be 
hop)ed for; and, in the doubt of its attainment, your old 
worldly vanity comes in and tells you to beware, and to live on 
in the splendor of your dissipation and in the lusts of your 
selfish habit. Yet still, underneath all, there is a deep, low 
heart-voice, quickened from above, which assures you that you 
are capable of better things; that you are not wholly lost; 
that a mine of unstarted tenderness still lies smouldering in 
your soul. 

And with this sense quickening your better nature, you 
venture the wealth of your whole heart-life upon the hope tiiat 
now blazes on your path. 

You are seated at your desk, working with such zeal of labor 
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as yoar ambitious projects never could command. It is a letter 
to Margaret Boyne that so tasks your love and makes the veins 
upon your forehead swell with the earnestness of the employment. 

*^ Dear Madge, — May I not call you thus, if only in mem- 
ory of our childish affections, and might 1 dare to hope that a 
riper affection, which your character has awakened, may permit 
me to call you thus always ? 

^^ If I have not ventured to speak, dear Madge, will you not 
believe that the consciousness of my own ill-desert has tied my 
tongue ; will you not, at least, give me credit for a little remain- 
ing modesty of heart ? You know my life and you know my 
character — what a sad jumble of errors and of misfortunes 
have belonged to each. You know the careless and the vain 
purposes which have made me recreant to the better nature 
which belonged to that sunny childhood when we lived and grew 
up together. And will you not believe me when I say that your 
grace of character and kindness of heart have drawn me back 
from the follies in which I lived and quickened new desires 
which I thought to be wholly dead ? Can I indeed hope that 
you will overlook all that has gained your secret reproaches, and 
confide in a heart which is made conscious of better things by 
the love you have inspired ? 

" Ah, Madge, it is not with a vain show of words, or with any 
counterfeit feeling, that I write now ; you know it is not ; you 
know that my heart is leaning toward you with the freshness of 
its noblest instincts ; you know that — I love you ! 

^^ Can I, dare I hope that it is not spoken in vain ? I had 
thought, in my pride, never to make such avowal, never again 
to sue for affection ; but your gentleness, your modesty, your 
virtues of life and heart, have conquered me. I am sure you 
will treat me with the generosity of a victor. 

" You know my weaknesses ; I would not conceal from yoo a 
single one, even to win you. I can offer nothing to you which 
will bear comparison in value with what is yours to bestow. I 
can only offer this feeble hand of mine to guard you, and this 
poor heart to love you. 

" Am I rash ? Am I extravagant in word or in hope ? For- 
give it then, dear Madge, for the sake of our childish affection, 
and believe me when I say that what is here written is written 
honestly and tearfully. Adieu." 
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It is with no fervor of boyish passion that you fold this let* 
ter ; it is with the trembling hand of eager and earnest man- 
hood. They tell you that man is not capable of love ; so the 
September sun is not capable of warmth. It may not indeed be 
80 fierce as that of July^ but it is steadier. It does not force 
great flaunting leaves into breadth and succulence, but it 
matures whole harvests of plenty. 

There is a deep and earnest soul pervading the reply of 
Madge that makes it sacred ; it is full of delicacy and full of 
hope. Tet it is not final. Her heart lies intrenched within the 
ramparts of duty and of devotion. It is a citadel of strength in 
the middle of the city of her affections. To win the way to it 
there must be not only earnestness of love but earnestness of 
life. 

Weeks roll by, and other letters pass and are answered, a 
glow of warmth beaming on either sida 

You are again at the home of Nelly ; she is very joyous ; she 
is the confidant of Madge. Nelly feels that, with all your errors, 
you have enough inner goodness of heart to make Madge happy ; 
and she feels doubly that Madge has such excess of goodness as 
will cover your heart with joy. Yet she tells you very little. 
She will give you no full assurance of the love of Madge ; she 
leaves that for yourself to win. 

She will even tease you, in her pleasant way, until hope al- 
most changes to despair, and your brow grows pale with the 
dread that even now your unworthiness may condemn you. 

It is summer weather, and you have been walking over the 
hills of home with Madge and Nelly. Nelly has found some ex- 
cuse to leave you, glancing at you most teasingly as she hurries 
away. 

You are left sitting with Madge upon a bank tufted with blue 
violets. You have been talking of the days of childhood, and 
some word has called up the old chain of boyish feeling and 
joined it to your new hope. 

What you would say crowds too fast for utterance, and you 
abandon it. But you take from your pocket that little broken 
bit of sixpence which you have found after long search, and 
without a word, but with a look that tells your inmost thought, 
you lay it in the half-opened hand of Madge. 

She looks at you with a slight suffusion of color, seems to 
hesitate for a moment, raises her other hand and draws from her 
bosom, by a bit of blue ribbon, a little locket. She touches the 
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spring, and there falls beside your relic another that had once 
belonged to it. Hope glows now like the sun. 

** And you have worn this, Maggie ? " 

** Always." 

« Dear Madge ! •• 

« Dear Clarence ! '' 

And you pass your arm, now unchecked, around that yield- 
ing, graceful figure, and fold her to your bosom with the swift 
and blessed assurance that your fullest and noblest dream of 
love is won. 

Chebb and Childben. 

(From " Dream Life.") 

What a glow there is to the sun! What warmth, yet it 
does not oppress you ; what coolness, yet it is not too cool. 
The birds sing sweetly; you catch yourself watching to see 
what new songsters they can be. They are only the old robins 
and thrushes, yet what a new melody is in their throats ! 

The clouds hang gorgeous shapes upon the sky, shapes they 
could hardly ever have fashioned before. The grass was never 
so green, the butter-cups were never so plenty ; there was never 
such a life in the leaves. It seems as if the joyousness in you 
gave a throb to nature that made every green thing buoyant 

Paces too are changed ; men look pleasantly ; children are 
all charming children ; even babies look tender and lovable. 
The street beggar at your door is suddenly grown into a Beli- 
sarius, and is one of the most deserving heroes of modern times. 
Your mind is in a continued ferment ; you glide through your 
toil, dashing out sparkles of passion, like a ship in the sea. No 
diflSculty daunts you. There is a kind of buoyancy in your 
soul that rocks over danger or doubt as sea-waves heave calmly 
and smoothly over sunken rocks. 

You grow unusually amiable and kind ; you are earnest in 
your search of friends; you shake hands with your office-boy 
as if he were your second cousin. You joke cheerfully with 
the stout washer-woman, and give her a shilling overchange, 
and insist upon her keeping it, and grow quite merry at the 
recollection of it. You tap your hackman on the shoulder very 
familiarly, and tell him he is a capital fellow, and don't allow 
him to whip his horses except when driving to the post-office. 
You even ask him in to take a glass of beer with you upon some 
chilly evening. 
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You drink to the health of his wife. He says he has no 
wife, whereupon you think him a very miserable man, and give 
him a dollar by way of consolation. 

You think all the editorials in the morning papers are re- 
markably well written, whether upon your side or upon the 
other. You think the stock-market has a very cheerful look, 
even with Erie, of which you are a large holder, down to sev- 
enty-five. You wonder why you never admired Mrs. Hemans 
before, or Stoddard, or any of the rest. 

You give a pleasant twirl to your fingers as your saunter 
along the street, and say, but not so loud as to be overheard, 
" She is mine ! she is mine ! " 

You wonder if Prank ever loved Nelly one half as well as 
you love Madge ? You feel quite sure he never did. You can 
hardly conceive how it is that Madge has not been seized 
before now by scores of enamored men and borne off like the 
Sabine women in Romish history. You chuckle over your 
future like a boy who has found a guinea in groping for six- 
pences. You read over the marriage service, thinking of the 
time when you will take her hand and slip the ring upon her 
finger, and repeat after the clergyman, " for richer, for poorer; 
for better, for worse." A great deal of " worse " there will be 
about it, you think ! 

Through all, your heart cleaves to that sweet image of the 
beloved Madge, as light cleaves to day. The weeks leap with a 
bound, and the months only grow long when you approach that 
day which is to make her yours. There are no flowers rare 
enough to make bouquets for her ; diamonds are too dim for her 
to wear ; pearls are tame. 

And after marriage the weeks are even shorter than before. 
You wonder why on earth all the single men in the world do 
not rush tumultuously to the altar ; you look upon them all as a 
travelled man will look upon some conceited Dutch boor who has 
never been beyond the limits of his cabbage-garden. Married 
men, on the contrary, you regard as fellow voyagers, and look 
upon their wives, ugly as they may be, as better than none. 

You blush a little, at first telling your butcher what " your 
wife " would like ; you bargain with the grocer for sugars and 
teas, and wonder if he knows that you are a married man. 
You practise your new way of talk upon your office-boy ; you 
tell him that " your wife " expects you home to dinner, and are 
Mtonished that he does not stare to hear you say it. 
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Yoa wonder if the people in the omnibus know that Madge 
and you are just married, and if the driver knows that the 
shilling you hand to him is for ^^ self and wife." You wonder 
if anybody was ever so happy before, or ever will be so happy 
again. 

You enter your name upon the hotel books as ^ Clarence 
— - and lady,'* and come back to look at it, wondering if any- 
body else has noticed it, and thinking that it looks remarkably 
well. You can not help thinking that every third man you meet 
in the hall wishes he possessed your wife, nor do you think it 
very sinful in him to wish it. You fear it is placing temptation 
ir. the way of covetous men to put Madge's little gaiters outside 
the chamber door at night. 

Your home, when it is entered, is just what it should be : 
quiet, small, with everything she wishes and nothing more than 
she wishes. The sun strikes it in the happiest possible way ; the 
piano is the sweetest-toned in the world ; the library is stocked 
to a charm; and Madge, that blessed wife, is there adorning 
and giving life to it all. To think even of her possible death is 
a suffering you class with the infernal tortures of the Inquisition. 
You grow twain of heart and of purpose. Smiles seem made 
for marriage, and you wonder how you ever wore them before. 

So a year and more wears off of mingled home-life, visiting, 
and travel. A new hope and joy lightens home. There is a 
child there. 

What a joy to be a father ! What new emotions crowd the 
eye with tears, and make the hand tremble ! What a benevo- 
lence radiates from you toward the nurse, toward the physician, 
toward everybody ! What a holiness and sanctity of love grows 
upon your old devotion to that wife of your bosom, the mother 
of your child ! 

The excess of joy seems almost to blur the stories of happi- 
ness which attach to heaven. You are now joined, as you were 
never joined before, to the great family of man. Your name and 
blood will live after you ; nor do you once think (what father 
can ? ) but that it will live honorably and well 

With what a new air you walk the streets! With what a 
triumph you speak in your letter to Nelly of ** your family ! '* 
Who, that has not felt it, knows what it is to be ^^ a man of 
family !'* 

How weak now seem all the imaginations of your single life ! 
What bare, dry skeletons of the reality they furnished I Tou 
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pitj the poor fellows who have no wives or children, from jour 
soul. You count their smiles as empty smiles, put on to cover 
the lack that is in them« There is a free-masonry among fathers 
that they know nothing of. You compassionate them deeply. 
You think them worthy objects of some charitable association ; 
you would cheerfully buy tracts for them if they would but read 
them — tracts on marriage and children. 

And then "the boy " — imch a boy ! 

There was a time when you thought all babies very much 
alike. Alike? Is your boy like anything ezcept the wonderful 
fellow that he is ? Was there ever a baby seen, or even read of, 
like that baby ? 

Look at him. Pick him up in his long white gown. He 
may have an excess of color ; but such a pretty color ! He 
is a little pouty about the mouth ; but such a mouth ! His hair 
is a little scant, and he is rather wandering in the eye ; but, 
good heavens, what an eye ! 

There was a time when you thought it very absurd for fathers 
to talk about their children ; but it does not seem at all absurd 
now. You think on the contrary that your old friends who used 
to sup with you at the club would be delighted to know how your 
baby is getting on, and how much he measures around the calf 
of the leg. If they pay you a visit you are quite sure they are 
in an agony to see Frank, and you hold the little squirming 
fellow in your arms, half conscience-smitten for provoking them 
to such envy as they must be suffering. You make a settlement 
upon the boy with a chuckle, as if you were treating yourself to 
a mint-julep instead of conveying away a few thousands of seven 
per cents. 

Then the boy develops astonishingly. What a head — what 
a foot — what a voice ! And he is so quiet withal ; never 
known to cry except under such provocation as would draw 
tears from a heart of adamant; in short, for the first six 
months, he is never anything but gentle, patient, earnest, loving, 
intellectuaU and magnanimous. You are half afraid that some 
of the physicians will be reporting the case as one of the most 
remarkable mstances of perfect moral and physical development 
on record. 

But the years roll on, in the which your extravagant fancies 
die into tho earnest maturity of a father's love. You struggle 
gayly with the cares that life brings to your door. You feel 
the strength of three beings in your single arm, and feel your 
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heart warming toward God and man with the added warmth of 
two other loving and trustful beings. 

How eagerly jou watch the first tottering step of that hoj ! 
How you riot in the joy and pride that swell in that mother's 
eyes as they follow his feeble, staggering motion! Can God 
Uees His creatures more than He has blessed that dear Madge 
and you 7 Has Heaven even richer joys than live in that home 
of yours? 

By and by he speaks, and minds tie together by language as 
the hearts have long tied by looks. He wanders with you 
feebly, and with slow, wondering paces, upon the verge of the 
great universe of thought. His little eye sparkles with some 
vague fancy that comes upon him first by language. Madge 
teaches him the words of affection and of thankfulness ; and 
she teaches him to lisp infant prayers, and by secret pains (how 
could she be so secret ?) instructs him in some little phrase of 
endearment that she knows will touch your heart; and then 
she watches your coming ; and the little fellow runs toward you 
and warbles out his lesson of love in tones that forbid you any 
answer save only those brimming eyes turned first on her and 
then on him, and poorly concealed by the quick embrace and 
the kisses which you shower in transport. 

Still slip on the years like brimming bowls of nectar. An- 
other Madge is sister to Frank ; and a little Nelly is younger 
sister to this other Madge. 

Three of them ; a charmed and mystic number, which, if it 
be broken in these young days, as, alas ! it may be, will only 
yield a cherub angel to float over you, and to float over them, 
to wean you and to wean them from this world, where all joys 
do perish, to that seraph world where joys do last forever. 

A Dbxam of Dabknbss. 

(Fkom''Df«unLife.") 

Is our life a sun that it should radiate light and heat for 
ever ? Do not the calmest and brightest days of autumn show 
clouds that drift their ragged edges over the golden disk, and 
bear down swift with their weight of vapors until the whole 
sun's surface is shrouded, and you can see no shadow of tree 
or flower upon the land because of the greater and gulping 
shadow of the cloud 7 

Will not life bear me out ; will not truth, earnest and stem 

V«bXV.— IS 
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around me, make good the terrible imagination that now comet 
Bwooping heavily and darkly upon my brain ? 

You are living in a little village not far away from the city. 
It is a graceful and luxurious home that you posseBs. The holly 
and the laurel gladden its lawn in winter, and bowers of blos- 
soms sweeten it through all the summer. You know, each day 
of your return from the town, where first you will catch sight of 
that graceful figure flitting like a shadow of love beneath the 
trees. You know well where you will meet the joyous and noisy 
welcome of stout Frank and of tottling Nelly. Day after day, 
and week after week, they fail not. 

A friend sometimes attends you; and a friend to you is 
always a friend to Madge. In the city you fall in once more 
with your old acquaintance Dalton, the graceful, winning, yet 
dissolute man that his youth promised. He wishes to see your 
cottage home. Your heart half hesitates, yet it seems folly 
to cherish distrust of a boon companion in so many of your 
revels. 

Madge receives him with that sweet smile which welcomes 
all your friends. He gains the heart of Frank by talking of his 
toys and of his pigeons, and he wins upon the tenderness of the 
mother by his attentions to the child. Even you repent of your 
passing shadow of dislike, and feel your heart warming toward 
him as he takes little Nelly in his arms and provokes her joyous 
prattle. 

Madge is unbounded in her admiration of your friend. He 
renews, at your solicitation, his visit. He proves kinder than 
ever, and you grow ashamed of your distrust. 

Madge is not learned in the arts of a city life ; the accom- 
plishments of a man of the world are almost new to her. She 
listens with eagerness to Dalton's graphic stories of foreign f§tes 
and luxury. She is charmed with his clear, bold voice, and with 
his manly execution of little operatic airs. 

She is beautiful, that wife who has made your heart whole 
by its division — fearfully beautiful. And she is not cold or 
impassive ; her heart, though fond and earnest, is yet human. 
We are all human. The accomplishments and graces of the 
world must needs take hold upon her fancy. And a fear creeps 
over you that you dare not whisper that those graces may cast 
into the shade your own yearning and silent tenderness. 

But this is a selfish fear that you think you have no right to 
cherish. She takes pleasure in the society of Dalton ; what 
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rig^t hare jou to say her nay ? His character indeed is not 
altogether such as yon could wish, but will it not be selfish to 
tell her even this ? Will it not be even worse, and show taint of 
a lurking suspicion which you know would wound her griev- 
ously 7 You struggle with your distrust by meeting him more 
kindly than ever. Yet, at times, there will steal over you a 
sadness which that dear Madge detects, and sorrowing in her 
turn, tries to draw away from you by the touching kindness of 
sympathy. Her look and manner kill all your doubt, and you 
show that it is gone, and piously conceal the cause by welcoming 
in gayer tones than ever the man who has fostered it by his 
presence. 

Business calls you away to a great distance from home. It 
is the first long parting of your real manhood. And can sus- 
picion or a fear lurk amid those tearful embraces ? Not one, 
thank God, not one. 

Your letters, frequent and earnest, bespeak your increased 
devotion ; and the embraces you bid her give to the sweet ones 
of your little flock tell of the calmness and sufficiency of your 
love. Her letters too are running over with affection. What 
though she mentions the frequent visits of Dalton, and tells 
stories of his kindness and attachment? You feel safe in her 
strength; and yet — yet there is a brooding terror that rises out 
of your knowledge of Dalton's character. 

And can you tell her this : can you stab her fondness, now 
that you are away, with even a hint of what would crush her 
delicate nature ? 

What you know to be love and what you fancy to be duty 
struggle long ; but love conquers. And with sweet trust in her, 
and double trust in God, you await your return. That return 
will be speedier than you think. 

You receive one day a letter. It is addressed in the hand of 
a friend who is often at the cottage, but who has rarely written 
to you. What can have tempted him now? Has any harm 
come near your home ? No wonder your hands tremble at the 
opening of that sheet ; no wonder your eyes run like lightning 
over the hurried lines. Yet there is little in them, very little. 
The hand is stout and fair. It is a calm letter, a friendly letter ; 
but it is short, terribly short. It bids you come home '^ at 

And you go. It is a pleasant country you have to travel 
through ; but you see very little of the coimtry. It is a danger- 
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0118 TOjage, perhaps, you have to make ; but you think very little 
of the danger. The creaking of the timbers and the lashing of 
the waves are quieting music compared with the storm of your 
raging fears. All the while you associate Dalton with the terror 
that seems to hang over you ; and yet your trust in Madge is 
true as Heaven. 

At length you approach that home ; there lies your cottage 
lying sweetly upon its hill-side, and the autumn winds are soft, 
and the maple-tops sway gracefully, all clothed in the scarlet of 
their frost-dress. Once again, as the sun sinks behind the 
mountain with a trail of glory, and the violet haze tints the gray 
clouds like so many robes of angels, you take heart and courage, 
and with firm reliance on the Providence that fashions all forms 
of beauty, whether in heaven or in heart, your fears spread out 
and vanish with the waning twilight. 

She is not at the cottage door to meet you; she does not 
expect you ; and yet your bosom heaves and your breathing is 
quick. Your friend meets you and shakes your hand. ** Clar- 
ence," he says, with the tenderness of an old friend, ^ be a 
man ! " 

Alas, you are a man, with a man's heart and a man's fear 
and a man's agony. Little Frank comes bounding towards 
you joyously, yet under traces of tears. ^^ Oh, papa, mother is 
gone ! " 

^^ Grone ! " And you turn to the face of your friend ; it is 
well he is near by, or you would have fallen. 

He can tell you very little ; he has known the character of 
Dalton ; he has seen with fears his assiduous attentions, tenfold 
multiplied since your leave. He has trembled for the issue. 
This very morning he observed a travelling carriage at the door ; 
they drove away together. You have no strength to question 
him. You see that he fears the worst He does not know 
Madge so well as you. 

And can it be ? Are you indeed widowed with that most 
terrible of widowhoods? Is your wife living, and yet lost? 
Talk not to such a man of the woes of sickness, of poverty, of 
death ; he will laugh at your mimicry of grief. 

All is blackness ; whichever way you turn, it is the same, 
there is no light; vour eye is put out; your soul is desolate 
forever. The heart, by which you had grown up into the full 
stature of joy and blessing, is rooted out of you and thrown like 
something loathsome at which the carrion dogs of the world 
■cent and snuffle. 
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They will point at jou as the man who has loet all that he 
prized ; and she has stolen it whom he prized more than what 
was stolen. And he, the accursed miscreant — But no, it can 
never be. Madge is as true as Heaven ! 

Yet she is not there. Whence comes the light that is to 
cheer you ? 

Your children ? 

Ay, your children — your little Nelly, your noble Frank, they 
are yours, doubly, trebly, tenfold yours now that she, their 
mother, is a mother no more to them forever ! 

Ay, close your doors ; shut out the world ; draw close your 
curtains ; fold them to your heart, your crushed, bleeding, deso- 
late heart. Lay your forehead to the soft cheek of your noble 
boy ; beware, beware how you dampen that damask cheek with 
your scalding tears! Yet you cannot help it; they fall, great 
drops, a river of tears, as you gather him convulsively to your 
bosom. 

" Father, why do you cry so ?" says Frank, with the tears of 
dreadful sympathy starting from those eyes of childhood. 

*' Why, papa ? " mimes little Nelly. 

Answer them if you dare. Try it; what words, blunder- 
ing, weak words, choked with agony, leading nowhere, ending 
in new and convulsive clasps of your weeping, motherless 
children ! 

Had she gone to her grave, there would have been a holy joy, 
a great and swelling grief indeed ; but your poor heart would 
have found rest in the quiet church-yard, and your feelings, 
rooted in that cherished grave, would have stretched up toward 
Heaven their delicate leaves and caught the dews of His grace 
who watcheth the lilies. But now, with your heart cast under 
foot, or buffeted on the lips of a lying world, finding no shelter 
and no abiding-place — alas, we do guess at infinitude only by 
suffering ! 

Madge, Madge ! can this be so ? Are you not still the same 
sweet, guileless child of Heaven ? 

Peacb. 

(From'^DreunLifo.'') 

It is a dream, fearful, to be sure, but only a dream. Madge 
is true. That soul is honest ; it could not be otherwise. Gk)d 
never made it to be false ; He never made the sun for darkness. 
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And before the evening has waned to midnight, sweet daj 
has broken on jour gloom, Madge is folded to jour bosom, 
sobbing fearfullj — not for guilt, or anj shadow of guilt, but 
for the agonj she reads upon jour brow and in jour low 
sighs. 

The mjsterj is all cleared bj a few lightning words from 
her indignant lips, and her whole figure trembles as she shrinks 
within jour embrace with the thought of that great evil that 
seemed to shadow jou. The villain has sought bj everj art to 
beguile her into appearance which should compromise her char- 
acter and so wound her delicacj as to take awaj the courage for 
return. He has even wrought upon her affection for jou as his 
master-weapon : a skilfullj contrived storj of some accident 
that had befallen jou had wrought upon her to the sudden and 
silent leaving of home. But he has failed. At the first sus- 
picion of his falsitj, her dignitj and virtue shivered all his 
malice. She shudders at the bare thought of that fiendish 
scheme which has so latelj broken on her view. 

^^ Oh, Clarence, Clarence ! could jou for one moment be- 
lieve this of me ? " 

^Dear Madge, forgive me if a dreamj horror did for an 
instant palsj mj better thought ; it is gone utterlj, it will never, 
never come again ! " 

And there she leans with her head pillowed on jour shoulder, 
the same sweet angel that has led jou in the waj of light, and 
who is still jour blessing and jour pride. 

He — and jou forbear to name his name — is gone ; fljing 
vainlj from the consciousness of guilt, with the curse of Gain 
upon him hastening toward the daj when Satan shall clutch his 
own. 

A heavenlj peace descends upon jou that night all the more 
sacred and calm for the fearful agonj that has come before. 
A Heaven that seemed lost is jours. A love that jon had 
almost doubted is bejond all suspicion. A heart that, in the 
madness of jour frenzj, jou had dared to question, jou worship 
now with blushes of shame. You thank God for this great 
goodness as jou never thanked Him for anj earthlj blessing 
before ; and with this twin gratitude Ijing on jour hearts and 
clearing jour faces to smiles, jou live on together the old life of 
joj and of affection. 

Again with brimming nectar the jears fill up their vases. 
Your children grow into the same earnest jojousness and 
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wiih the lame home faiih which lightened upon jour young 
dreams, and toward which jou seem to go back as you riot 
with them in their Ohristmas joys or upon the velyety lawn of 
June. 

Anxieties indeed overtake you, but they are those anxieties 
which only the selfish would ayoid — anxieties that better the 
heart with a great weight of tenderness. It may be that your 
mischieTOus Frank runs wild with the swift blood of boyhood, 
and that the hours are long which wait his coming. It may 
be that your heart echoes in silence the mother's sobs as she 
watches his fits of waywardness and showers upon his very 
neglect excess of love. 

Danger, perhaps, creeps upon little joyous Nelly, which 
makes you tremble for her life ; the mother's tears are checked 
that she may not deepen your grief, and her care guards the 
little sufferer like a Providence. The nights hang long and 
heavy ; dull, stifled breathing wakes the chamber with ominous 
sound ; the mother's eye scarce closes^ but rests with fond sad- 
ness upon the little struggling victim of sickness; her hand 
rests like an angel touch upon the brow all beaded with the 
heats of fever; the straggling gray light of morning breaks 
through the crevices of the closed blinds, bringing stir and 
bustle to the world, but in your home lighting only the darkness. 

Hope, sinking in the mother's heart, takes hold on faith in 
Ood, and her prayer and her placid look of submission, more 
than all your philosophy, add strength to your faltering courage. 

But little Nelly brightens ; her faded features take on bloom 
again ; she knows you ; she presses your hand ; she draws down 
your cheek to her parched lips ; she kisses you and smiles. 
The mother's brow loses its shadow ; day dawns within as well 
as without, and on bended knees God is thanked. 

Perhaps poverty faces you; your darling schemes break 
down. One by one, with failing heart, you strip the luxuries 
from life. But the sorrow which oppresses you is not the selfish 
sorrow which the lone man feels ; it is far nobler ; its chiefest 
mourning is over the despoiled home. Frank must give up his 
promised travel; Madge must lose her favorite pony; Nelly 
must be denied her fete upon the lawn. The home itself, en* 
deared by so many scenes of happiness, and by so many of suf- 
fering, must be given up. It is hard, very hard to tear away 
your wife from the flowers, the birds, the luxuries that she has 
made so dear. 
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Now she IS far stronger than jon. She contrives new jojs ; 
she wears a holy calm ; she cheers bj a new hopefulness ; she 
buries eyen the memory of luxury in the riches of the humble 
home that her wealth of heart endows. Her soul, catching 
radiance from that heayenly world where her hope liyes* kindles 
amid the glowing shadows and sheds balm upon the little griefs, 
like the serene moon slanting the dead sun's life upon the 
night. 

Courage wakes in the presence of those dependent on your 
toil. LoTe arms your hand and quickens your brain. Resolu- 
tions break large from the swelling soul. Energy leaps into 
your action like light. Gradually you bring back into your 
humble home a few traces of the luxury that once adorned it. 
That wife, whom it is your greatest pleasure to win to smiles, 
wears a half-sad look as she meets these proofs of love; she 
fears that you are perilling too much for her pleasure. 

For the first time in life you deceive her. You have won 
wealth again; you now step firmly upon your new-gained san- 
dals of gold. But you conceal it from her. You contrive a 
little scheme of surprise with Frank alone in secret. 

You purchase again the old home ; you stock it, as far as 
may be, with the old luxuries ; a new harp is in the place of 
that one which beguiled so many hours of joy ; new and cher- 
ished flowers bloom again upon the window ; her birds hang 
and warble their melody where they warbled it before. A 
pony, like as possible to the old, is there for Madge ; a fdte 
is secretly contrived upon the lawn. You even place the old 
familiar books upon the parlor table. 

The birthday of your own Madge is approaching, a f^te 
you never pass by without home rejoicings. You drive over 
with her upon that morning for another look at the old place : 
a cloud touches her brow, but she yields to your wish. An old 
servant whom you had known in better days throws open the 
gates. 

" It is too, too sad " says Madge. " Let us go back, Clarence 
to our own home ; we are happy there." 

" A little further, Madge." 

The wife steps slowly over what seems the sepulchre of so 
many pleasures ; the children gambol as of old, and pick flowers. 
But the mother checks them. 

" They are not ours now, my children." 

You stroll to the very door; the goldfinches are hanging 
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npon the wall ; the mignonette is in the window. Yon feel the 
hand of Madge trembling upon your arm ; ihe is struggling with 
her weakness. 

A tidy waiting-woman shows yon into the old parlor. There 
is a harp ; and there, too, such books as we loved to read. 

Madge is oyercome ; now she entreats : ^' Let ns go away, 
Clarence.'' And she hides her face. 

^^ Never, dear Madge ! never ! It is yours — all yours ! ** 

She looks up in your face ; she sees your look of triumph ; 
she catches sight of Frank bursting in at the old hall door, all 
radiant with joy. 

^ Frank ! Clarence! " The tears forbid any more. 

^ God bless you, Madge ! God bless you ! " 

And thus, in peace and in joy. Manhood passes on into the 
third season of our life, even as golden Autumn sinks slowly 
into the tomb of Winter. 
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MiTOHXLL, Silas Weib, an American physician, noyelist, and 
writer on medical subjects; bom in Philadelphia^ February 15, 
1829. He was graduated at Jefferson Medical College in 1850. 
He first gained distinction by his investigations of the yenom of 
serpents. He is a member of the National Academy of Sciences 
and numerous other scientific institutions. He has published 
seyeral valuable professional works, among them "Wear and Tear," 
"Kest in the Treatment of Nervous Disease," and "Doctor and 
Fatienty^' the last of which appeared in 1888. A volume contain- 
ing three stories, "Hephzibah Guinness," "Thee and You," and 
"A Draft on the Bank of Spain," was published in 1880. Dr. 
Mitchell has since put forth three novels, "In War Time" (1884) ; 
"Eoland Blake " (1886), and " Far in the Forest " (1889) ; a volume 
of fairy-tales, entitled "Prince Little Boy " (1887), and the volumes 
of poems, "The Hill of Stones" (1882), "The Masque, and Other 
Poems " (1888), and " The Cup of Youth, and Other Poems " (1889). 
His most recent works include "A Psalm of Deaths, and Other 
Poems" (1890); "Francis Drake, a Tragedy of the Sea" (1892); 
« The Mother, and Other Poems " (1892) ; " Characteristics " (1893) ; 
"When all the Woods are Green" (1894); "Philip Vernon" 
(1895); "Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker" (1897); and** The Adven- 
tures of Fran9ois" (1898). 

The DmaaLi.* 

(From "Thee and Tou.") 

One morning Schmidt proposed to me that we should walk 
up the Schuylkill to the Falls ; and as I was always glad of his 
company, we set out after our one-o'clock dinner. Where we 
walked by ponds and green fields and gardens the great city has 
come and left no spot unfilled ; but now, as then, above Fair- 
mount the river rolled broad between grassy hills and bold 
rocky points. We hailed a boatman just below Callowhill Street, 
and being set on the far side went away northward along the 

^ Copyright, 1880, bj the J. B. Lippincott Co. Used bj permiMioa. 
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riTer-marge. It wbm lorelj then : it is bo to^aj. We walked 
on, leaying aboTe na on the bank the sloping lawns of Solitude, 
Sweetbrier's, Eaglesfield, and at last Belmont, and, now hj the 
water-side and now nnder the overhanging catalpas of the 
<< Biyer Boad," came at last to the ^< Falls." In those days a 
Tast rock extended two-thirds of the way across from the west 
side, and so dammed up the waters that thej broke in foam 
through the narrow gap on the east, and fell noisily about six 
feet in a hundred and fifty yards. The rock, I recall well, was 
full of potholes, and there was one known from its shape as 
Devil Foot. Of all this there is to-day nothing left, the dam at 
Fairmount having hidden it under water, but in those times the 
view from the rock took in a lovely sweep of river down to 
Peter's Island and far beyond it. 

That was a day to remember, and it brought out all that 
was most curious and quaint and sincere in my German friend. 
It was mid-October, and a haze which was gray or gold as shade 
or sun prevailed lay moveless everywhere. 

Said Schmidt to me, basking on the rock, ^* Have you learned 
yet to look with curiousness at this pretty Nature which for us 
dresses with nice changes all the days ? " 

His speech often puzzled me, and I said as much this time. 

^^ It is my bad English which I have when I try not to talk 
my Spenser or my Shakespeare, to which I went to school It 
was not a mystery I meant. I would but this say, that it is gain- 
ful of what is most sweet in living to have got that wise nearness 
of love to Nature. Well ! and I am not yet understood ? So 
let it be. When a music which pleases you is heard, is it that it 
fills up full your throat some way and overflows your eyes ?** 

I was ever sensitive to harmony, and could follow him now. 
I said, ^' Yes, there are songs which are most sweet to me, — 
which so move me that I scarce hear them willingly." 

" Thus," he said, " I am stirred by the great orchestra of 
color which is here, but music I know not. How strange is 
that ! And if," he said, ^^ you were to shut your eyes, what is 
it in this loveliness would stay with you ?" 

" Oh, but," said I, " no one thing makes it lovely. It is not 
only color, but sounds, like this rush of water at our feet.** 

^ It is as you say," replied Schmidt. " And what a sweet- 
tempered day, with a gray haziness and a not unkindly coolness 
to the air where the sun is not ! " 

^ A day like Priscilla," I said, demurely. 
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^^Yety^ he replied, <Uhat was well said, — like Priscilla. 
How loTelj sad that is," he went on, ^^ to see the leaves shiver 
in the wind and rain all reds and golds through the air ! And 
do 70U see this picture behind us, where is that great green fir, 
and around it to the top, like a flame, the scarlet of your 
Virginia creeper? And below these firs on the ground is a 
carpet, — a car; let all colors near, and gray pinks to us far 
away; and under the maples what you call, — achi the wild 
words which fail me, — fine broken-up gold and red bits. It is 
what you call stippled, I mean." 

" And the curled leaves afloat," I said, " how pretty they are." 

^ And the brown sedges," he added, ^^ and the crumpled 
brown ferns, and over them the great splendid masses of color, 
which do laugh at a painter ! " 

Then we were silent a while, and the blue smoke went up in 
spirals from Schmidt's meerschaum. At last he said, in his odd, 
abrupt way, ^ To talk helps to think. This is a strange coil we 
have about our good Priscilla. I have been going it over in my 
own mind." 

^^ I understand it so little," said I, '^ that I am unable to 
help you. Can you tell me more of it than I know already ? " 

« And why not ? " said Schmidt, frankly. " This is it — " 

'^ But stop! " said I. ^^ If it involves other folks' secrets, I 
do not want to know it." 

" That is my business," returned Schmidt, deliberately filling 
his pipe. ^^ What I do I settle with my own conscience if I have 
any ; which I know not clearly. How amazing some day to be 
called to an account for it, and then to put hands in the moral 
pockets and say, ^ Where is it 7 ' Let me talk my dark thoughts 
out to daylight." 

" Well, then," I said, laughing, « go on." 

^^ And first of Oldmixon. There is, I have come to know, a 
black history of this man in the war. Our good Wholesome 
was in the way to help him with money, so much that to pay he 
could not. Then is there a not nice story of a shipwreck, and 
boats too full, and women which he would throw overboard or 
not take in from a sinking ship, and sharp words and a quarrel 
with Wholesome, and these followed by a stab in the darkness, 
and a good man over in a raging sea and no more seen of men." 

^' Good Heavens ! " said I : ^^ do you mean he stabbed Whole- 
some?" 

" It is so," he replied. 
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''And then?'* said I 

^Next/' he said, *Mb some foul horror of women shrieking 
(onelj on a vessel's deck over which go the wailing seas. But 
this Wholesome is by a miracle afloat for hours on a spar, and 
saved by a passing ship." 

*^ But knowing all this," I said, '^ why does he not tell it and 
drive the wretch away ?" 

" Because/' returned Schmidt, " there is another side, — of 
a little Quaker girl, the ward of Nicholas Oldmixon, who is on a 
time before this saved from great peril of fear more than of 
death by this man, John Oldmixon, and then such love between 
them as may be betwixt a fair woman and a foul man." 

" But," said I, " this does not seem enough to make our 
present tangle." 

'^ Assuredly never," he went on. '^ But also the man takes 
to worse ways, and to the woman's girl-love comes later her 
belief that here is a soul to save. And, come what will, she, 
when he has fled away, writes letters in which she makes foolish 
promise to marry him when he comes back." 

** But will she keep such an absurd promise ? " I said. 

"Is she a woman?" he answered. "There is a creature 
mingled of angel and fool which will do this thing, and let no 
man stop her." 

" But,** I added, " you have not told me why Wholesome 
does not go to the recorder and tell his story, and have the 
scoundrel arrested." 

" Ah, true ! " he said. " A day more and the thing would 
have been ; but the beast, well warned by our foolish Quaker 
war-man, goes swiftly to Priscilla and is penitent over again, 
and will she save him ? " 

"And then?" said I. 

" This Quaker woman turns my man Wholesome her finger 
around, and says, ^ God has set me the task to marry this man, 
John Oldmixon, and save his soul alive,' — whatever that may 
mean, — and so she has Wholesome's good promise that he will 
leave the wretch to her and his conscience forever." 

" And so it ends," said I, " and Priscilla is a dead woman. 
If I were Wholesome, I would save her despite herself, even if 
she never married me." 

" But you are not Richard Wholesome," he returned. " There 
is half of him Quaker and half a brave gentleman, and all of 
him the bond-slave of a woman's foolish will." 
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<" Then is it a tale told ? " I said. 

** Hardly do I know," replied Schmidt, rising. " There are 
two ends to all things. Let us go : the twilight falls, and how 
loTely is the golden light on the yellow hickories yonder ! ** 

And 80 we strolled homeward lazily, the chill October even- 
ing air growing damper and the twilight well upon us before 
we reached the city. 

Just as we were come to our own door, Schmidt, who had been 
long silent, stopped me and said, '^ There is a thing I would say 
to you for lack of an elder to listen. But first make me a 
promise that no man's ear shall get the value of what I have 
said to you." 

" I will tell no one," I answered. 

Then he paused : " This more I want of you. I have much 
weighed it before I thought to put on one so young what may 
come to be a burden ; but also there is none else. Some time 
if that I send or write for you to follow me, do it swiftly as I 
may direct. Will you ? " 

I said yes with a sense that it was to one of my bringing up 
a little too romantic, and so far absurd ; yet his tone was ear- 
nest, and even sad, and I therefore took care not to smile. 

" That is all," he returned ; and we went in. 

All that time is broken up for me into distinct scenes like 
a play, some of them, as I said before, having the clearness of 
pictures, being like these but the scenes of a moment. The 
days and hours between are less well defined in my memory. 
There is one of these brief pictures which hangs as it were in 
my mind, and which I could wish that some one would paint for 
me. 

The next day was Sunday, and Wholesome, as had often 
chanced of late, did not go to meeting, but after breakfast 
walked out of the room with a sombre face and clouded brow, 
and went slowly up-stairs to his chambers in the third story. 
In one he slept ; the other was a sitting-room, filled with relics 
of his many voyages, — skins of wild beasts, deer and moose- 
horns, pipes and the like, — of which I found it pleasant to hear 
him chat. I followed him up-«tairs, and with Schmidt came to 
the door of his room, meaning to ask him to walk with us. He 
must have been much taken up with his own thoughts, for he 
did not hear us, and, the door being ajar, Schmidt of a sudden 
checked me and pointed into the room. Against the farther 
wall was a tall mahogany clock, such as are common in old 
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hoiueB here, — a rather stately timepiece, crowned with a carven 
eock oyer its ample metal face. Below it, on the floor, lay a 
large tigernikin, upon which stood Wholesome. The clock-door 
was open, and he seemed to have just taken from its interior a 
pair of rapiers. One he had set against the clock, and un- 
sheathing the other he held the point in one hand and the haft 
in the other, and bent it as if to try its temper. I can see the 
man now in his drab clothes, his curly hair, his look of easy, 
ample strength, the tiger-skin and the open clock. Then I can 
see him throw his chest out and lunge twice or thrice at the 
wall with the lightsome grace of a practised hand. 

Schmidt stepped back on tiptoe, whispering, *^ Come away," 
and silently we went down the staircase, I wondering, and he 
moody and abstracted, making no reply to my questionings and 
comments. 

At last he said, ^^ I walk not to-day. Will you please me to 
not forget what you have promised yesterday V* 

The summons came soon. I was lying on the grass under 
the apricots, teasing the cat for the lack of better amusement, 
that Sunday in the early afternoon. Across me fell the shadow 
of Schmidt coming noiseless over the sward. I rolled over on 
my back, laughing and tossing the angry cat about, knowing 
not it was the shadow of a tragedy which had fallen across me 
at my careless play. 

Schmidt regarded me a moment with a soft, grave look, and 
then, dropping on the grass beside me, said, " I have before me 
in the day which goes a business which will not be the play of 
boys ; but being, as you know, a man of lonely ways, there is 
not one I can think to ask that they go with me." 

" And why not take me," I said, " as you meant to do, I 
suppose ? " 

" 1 would not if I could help it," he returned. 

" Now, Mr. Schmidt," said I, abruptly, " it is a fancy you 
and Mr. Wholesome have to make a boy of me ; but if not forty, 
I am no more a boy than you. If you want help and I can give 
it, I am at your call. If you want to explain your purpose, I 
will listen. If you choose to hold your tongue, I am willing to 
go with you anywhere without question." 

"That was nice-spoken," he said, quietly, "and with good 
trust There will a woman love you well some day for the 
sweet honest ways of you. Come, then, and wait for me at the 
door a moment." 
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He presentlj appeared with a long plaid cloak over his 
shoulders, the air being shrewd and cool, and we went awn , 
down Arch Street together. 

At the corner of High and Front stood a building with 
hipped roof and manj gables, once the London Goffee-House, 
but at the time I speak of rather fallen in its fortunes to be 
a lodging-house of no great repute, but not ill kept, and in the 
war a great resort .of privateersmen. 

As we turned into the bar-room together, Schmidt said to 
me, ^ You are here onlj to see, and to remember what 70U come 
to see." 

Then he exchanged a few words with the landlord, like 
himself a German, and, laughing gaylj, went away up the nar* 
row stairs to a front room on the second story, where he 
knocked. I heard no reply, but, at all eyents, Schmidt walked 
in, and as I passed him turned, locked the door, and, keeping 
the key in his hand, went a pace or two before me. At the 
table between the windows sat John Oldmixon. He turned his 
head, and with an oath too profane to repeat threw down his 
pen, and rising faced us. Schmidt walked to the table, and 
glancing at the half-written letter which lay there, said, smiling, 
^^ You write to Richard Wholesome 7 Then am I yet in good 
time." 

" For what ? " exclaimed Oldmixon, angrily. " To look at a 
private letter ? Who the devil asked you to come here? Leave 
my room, or — " 

" Hush ! " said Schmidt, quietly. " You are, as I do sup- 
pose, a man of the world, and what is called a gentleman. I 
have a brief business with you, which I would not for the sake 
of myself and you should be known." 

" I do not know, sir," returned Oldmixon, " of any business 
yon can possibly have with me. Open that door and leave my 
room." 

« Ach ! well ! " said Schmidt. " Will you then listen to me ? " 

** No ! " cried the other. '^ No man shall play this kind of 
game on me. Gk), or I shall have to make you." 

'<It will be well if you shall hear me," replied Schmidt, 
quite master of himself. 

" Then," said the other, ^^ I shall open the door by force and 
have you put out." 

<' But to my side there are two," said Schmidt, as Oldmixon 
advanced. 
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On this hint I stood against the door^ sftying? ^ What Mr. 
Schmidt wants I know no more than 70a, bnt until you hear 
him you do not leave this room." 

*' Oldmixon looked from one to the other, and then, as by a 
sudden resolution, said, " A deuced pretty business, indeed ! I 
cannot fight two. What is it you want ? " 

** Now you are come into the land of reason," said the German. 
^ I pray of you to hear me, and with tranquilness to think." 

** Go on," said Oldmixon. 

" Good ! " returned Schmidt. " Mr. Wholesome, — who does 
well know all of you, from the one side of you to the other, what 
you call through and through, — he has his cause why he may 
not tell of you and send you away or have you put in jail." 

"Nonsense I what stuff is this ? " exclaimed Oldmixon. 

" Yet hear," said Schmidt. " I have put on paper, which is 
in my pocket here, a little account of you for to be given to a 
magistrate. When he comes to see it there arrives straight the 
constable, and he touches you on the shoulder and says, ^ You 
come with me.' " 

" Pshaw ! " said the other. " Is this a theatre ?*• 

" It is a theatre," returned Schmidt, " and we are the actors, 
and the play is good. This paper you can have on your own 
terms if you are wise ; and once it is yours, I swear to you I 
shall not ever in life speak or write of you again. But if you 
will not, then when I go from this, in a time but short, it shall 
be in the hands of the recorder.*' 

** Do you take me for an idiot ? " said the other. " What do 
I care for your terms ? and what are you to me ? Wholesome 
will never testify against me." 

^^ Perhaps," said Schmidt ; ^* and still yon will be no less a 
man ruined; and here at least there shall be no place for yoa. 
and no woman — ay, not the lowest — will look on you with 
grace." 

Oldmixon fell back a pace, hesitated, and said hoarsely, 
"What do you want?" 

Schmidt leaned over and said something to him which I did 
not hear. 

Oldmixon started. "Fight you!" he said, with a sort of 
bewilderment " What for ? We have no quarrel. What utter 
nonsense ! '* 

" Nonsense or not," cried Schmidt, " you fight or I go ; and 
what shall follow I have not failed to tell you." 

VOL.XV. — 14 
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** Do jou suppose,'' said the other, ^^ I am to be at the beck 
and call of every foreign adyenturer ? If you come on Whole- 
some's quarrel, go back and tell him I will meet him anywhere 
with any weapons. With him, at least, I have a score to settle.'' 

^ And what score ?" returned Schmidt. 

^^ He has struck me," said Oldmixon. ^^ I am only waiting 
my time. I haye no quarrel with you." 

'^ That is a thing easy to mend," said Schmidt ; and to my 
surprise and horror he struck Oldmixon on the face with the 
leather glove he held. 

The other, wild with rage, hit out at him fiercely as I threw 
myself between them, and there was a moment's struggle, when 
Schmidt exclaimed, stepping back, ^^ Will that be enough ? " 

" Too much ! " cried the other, furiously. " You shall have 
your way, and your blood be on your own head, not on mine. I 
take yem, sir, to witness," he added, appealing to me, *^ that he 
provoked this quarrel." 

*^ It is so," said Schmidt ; and turning to me, ^ let come 
what shall, Herr Shelbume, you will say it was my quarrel. 
And now," to Oldmixon, ^' the terms are but these ; " and he 
talked apart with his foe a few moments. There was anger and 
dissent and insistence in their words, but I could not, and did 
not wish to, hear them. 

At last Schmidt said aloud, ^^ It is the letters against this 
paper, and Mr. Shelburne to hear and take notice." 

I bowed, somewhat in the dark, I confess. 

"Mr. Shelbume has my full confidence," said Oldmixon, 
saluting me, and now full master of himself. " And what time 
to-morrow shall it be ?" he added. 

" To-day," returned Schmidt. 

^ Ah! as you like," said the other, with a good show of in- 
difference: "and the hour and place, if you please f" 

" To-day," said Schmidt, " at six o'clock. There are certain 
willows of a clump which stand a nule below Passyunk Road in 
the meadow on the way to League Island. Four there are and 
one dead, — on the left If at that hour we meet not, the word 
shaU to l^e magistrate, as I have said it." 

" Never fear," said Oldmixon ; " I shall not fail you. The 
threat was little needed. Who is your second. Mine will be — " 

" There will be no second or any to see," said Schmidt. 

" But this is not a duel : it is murder ! " exclaimed Oldmixon. 

" We will call no names," replied the German. ^ Will you 
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be there f And listen : if I am not of the lucky side, jon will 
take this paper and your letters, and so will it end. That is my 
bargain, and you have much to win." 

" Enough ! " cried the othei*. " I shall be there, — ay, and 
ready. Your weapons ? " 

** These," said Schmidt ; and throwing back his cloak, he dis- 
played the two rapiers we had seen Wholesome handling. 

**Atsix?" 

^ At six," said the other ; and with no more words we left the 
room. 

During this singular scene I had held my peace, but as 
we reached the street I said, ^' You cannot really mean to meet 
this man ? " 

" But I shall," he replied, " and you will here leave me." 

" That," said I, " I shall not do. If you go alone, it must seem 
to any one a murder should either of you die. I go with you, 
come what may." 

He reasoned with me in vain, and at last, seeing that the time 
sped away, he yielded, and we hastily took a chaise from a livery- 
stable, and, I driving, we went away to the place set. Within a 
hundred yards of it we tied the horse and silently walked down 
the road. Presently Schmidt got over a fence, and crossing a 
meadow paused under a group of pollard willows. 

The scene is with me now, to fade only when I also vanish. 
A nearly level sun shot golden light across the tufted marsh- 
grasses of the low Neck lands, already touched with autumn 
grays. There was no house near us, and far away I could see 
over the ditches and above the dikes of this bit of Holland the 
tops of schooners on the distant Schuylkill. To the north the 
broken lines of the city still took the fading sun, while around us 
a chill October haze began to dim the farther meadows, and to 
hover in the corners of the dikes and over the wider ditches. 

We had waited a few moments only, I leaning thoughtfully 
against a tree, Schmidt quietly walking to and fro, smoking as 
usual, and, as far as I could see, no more moved than if he were 
here to shoot for a wager. The next moment I started, as be- 
hind me broke out the loud roar of some ancient bullfrog. In 
fact, I was getting nervous and chilly. Schmidt laughed mer- 
rily at my scare. ^^ And listen ! " he said, as all around the 
frogs, big and little, broke into hoarse croakings and chirrups. 
" Ah ! " he went on, " there is to nature always a chorus ready. 
Do you find a sadness in their tongues to-day ? " 
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It seemed to me horrible, indeed, as I listened, but it had 
never so seemed to me before. 

^^Aud now is our man here," exclaimed Schmidt, as the 
sound of distant horse-hoofs caused us to turn toward the road. 

A moment or two later, Oldmixon, who had dismounted and 
tied his horse, came swiftly over the field. 

" There are two ! " he exclaimed, abruptly. 

" It is not my fault," said Schmidt. " But Mr. Shelbume 
shall walk a hxmdred yards away and wait. If you kill me, it 
will be not so bad a thing to have one to say there was a fair 
play" 

" As you will," said the other ; ^ but we did not so agree." 

" The paper," said Schmidt, " is here ; and the letters ? — " 

" Are here," returned Oldmixon. 

^^Mr. Shelbume shall take them, if you please," added 
Schmidt. " If you have good fortune, they both shall to you ; 
and if I am to win, Mr. Shelbume shall me kindly give them, 
and I pledge my honor as a man to be truthful to what I have 
you promised. And as you are a gentleman, is this all of 
them?" 

"On my honor," returned Oldmixon, proudly, with more 
courtesy than was common to him. 

"These, then, to you, my Shelbume," said Schmidt; "and, 
as I have said, you will amuse yourself a hundred yards away, 
not looking until there is no more sound of swords." 

I felt there was no more to be done, and so walked slowly 
away, carrying the papers, while the two men took off their coats. 
I turned at the sharp click of the meeting blades, and looked 
with wild eagerness. The contrast between the German's close- 
set, ungainly form and the well-knit, tall figure of his foe filled 
me on a sudden with foreboding. I was surprised, however, in 
a moment, to see that Schmidt was a master of his weapon. 
For a minute or so — I cannot tell how long, it seemed to me an 
eternity — the swords flashed and met and quivered and seemed 
glued together, and then there were two cries of rage and joy. 
Schmidt's foot had slipped on the tufted sward, and Oldmixon's 
sword-point had entered his right breast. The German caught 
the blade with his left hand, and ran his foe furiously through 
the sword-arm, so that he dropped his weapon, staggered, slipped, 
and fell, while the German threw the blade far to the left. I ran 
forward at once. 

" Back ! " cried Schmidt ; and, gathering himself up, said to 
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Oldmixon, " Tour life is mine. Keep still or I will kill you : as 
1 live, I will kill you ! You had Priscilla's letters : tliey are to 
me now. And do you give her up for always ? " 

" No," said Oldmixon. 

" Then I shall kill you," said Schmidt. " Say your prayers : 
you have no more to live." 

The fallen man was white with fear, and turned towards me 
for help. The German, hurt, unsteady, feeling his minutes 
precious, was yet cool and stern. " The words ! " he said. 

" I am in your power," said Oldmixon. 

This was all, as it were, a moment's work, while I was ad- 
vancing over the half-meadow across which I had retreated. 

"Schmidt," I said, "for Heaven's sake, remember me at 
least. Don't kill a defenceless man in cold blood." 

" Back ! " he answered : " not a step more near or he dies as 
by you ; " and his dripping sword-point flickered perilously over 
Oldmixon as he lay at his feet. <^ Quick ! " he said. *^ I am 
hurt, — I fail. To kill you were more sure. Quick ! the words ! 
the words ! " 

" What words ? " said Oldmixon. " I am in your power. 
What are your terms?" 

" You will say," said Schmidt, his hand on his side and speak- 
ing hard, **you will say, *I give back her words — with her 
letters.* " 

" I do," said Oldmixon. 

" And you hear ? " said Schmidt to me, coming near ; ^^ and 
take that other rapier, Shelburne." 

Oldmixon had risen and stood facing us, silent, ghastly, an 
awful memory to this day as a baffled man, and around us the 
brown twilight, and his face black against the blue eastern sky. 

" Yet a word more," said Schmidt. " You have lost, and I 
have won. To-night shall my charge be set before a magistrate. 
You have a horse : go ! Let us see you not any more." 

It was after dark by the time I reached home in the chaise 
with my companion, as to whom I felt the most bitter anxiety. 
At first I spoke to him of his condition, but upon his saying it 
hurt him to talk, I ceased to question him and hurried the horse 
over the broken road. When at last we were at our house-door, 
I helped him to get out, and saw him sway a moment as with 
weakness. As I opened the door I said, *^ Let me help you to 
bed." 
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He replied, ^* Yes, it were well ; " and resting a hand on mj 
shoulder, used one of the sheathed rapiers as a staff. 

Candles were burning in the parlor, and an astral lamp, and 
▼oices sober or merry came through ihe half-closed door. On 
the hall-table was also a candle. Of a sudden Schmidt paused, 
and said in a voice broken by weakness, with a certain pitiful 
terror in its tones, '^ The power goes away from me. I grow 
blind, and shall — see — her — no — more." 

Meanwhile he rocked to and fro, and then with a cry of 
^* Priscilla ! " he turned from my supporting shoulder, and as 
one dazed, pushed open the parlor door, and staggering, sword 
in hand, into the room, dropped it and leant both hands on the 
little round table for support, so that for a moment the light fell 
on his ghastly white face and yearning eyes. Then he swayed, 
tottered, and fell on the floor. 

They were all around him in a moment with cries of dismay 
and pity. 

" What is this ?" said some one to me. 

Priscilla was on the floor at once, and had lifted his head 
on to her knee. 

"He is hurt," said I. 

" Ah ! God have pity on us ! " exclaimed Wholesome, pick- 
ing up his rapier. " I understand. Bring water, some one, 
and brandy. Quick ! " 

" Does thee see," cried Priscilla in sudden, " he is bleeding ? 
Oh, cruel men ! " 

I stood by with fear, remorse, and sorrow in my heart. " It 
was — "I began. 

"Hush!" broke in Wholesome, "another time. He is 
better. His eyes are open : he wants something. What is it, 
Heinrich?" 

" Priscilla," he said. 

" Priscilla is here, dear friend," she said quietly, bending 
over him. 

" I thought I was a little boy and my head in my mother's 
lap. Where am I ? Ah, but now I do remember. The letters ! " 
and he fumbled at his pocket, and at last pulled them out 
** With this on them," he said, " you cannot ever any more think 
of him." 

They were stained with the blood from his wound 

" Never ! never ! never ! " she cried piteously : " for this last 
wickedness no forgiveness ! " 
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^ And he is gone,** he added. ^* And Shelbume, — where ii 
myShelburne?'' 

''Here! here!*' I said. 

" Tell her — he gives her up — for always — never no more 
to trouble her good sweetness. Wholesome, where art thou ? " 

« I am with you/' said the captain, in a Toice huikj with 
emotion. 

'' Quick ! listen ! ** continued Schmidt, gasping. ^' Time 
goes awaj for me. Is it that you do love her well?" 

** Oh, my God ! " said Wholesome. 

^ But never more so well as I," said Schmidt. '^ Priscilla ! 
As he spoke his eyes looked up with yearning into the face 
above his own. Then suddenly he drew a long breath, his hands 
ceased to clutch her dress, his head rolled oven He was dead. 
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MiTPOBD, Mary Russbll, an English miscellaneous writer; 
born at Alresford, Hampshire, December 16, 1787j died at Swal- 
lowfield, January 10, 1855. She was placed at a boarding-school, 
where she remained until she was fifteen. Her earliest published 
works were a volume of " Miscellaneous Poems " (1810) ; " Chris- 
tina," a narrative poem (1811); and "Blanche" (1812). Mary 
Russell Mitford, at the age of nearly forty was compelled to betake 
herself to authorship as a means of support. She first tried the 
drama, producing " Julian " (1823), "The Foscari" (1826), "Dra- 
matic Scenes" (1827), "Rienzi" (1828), and "Charles the First" 
(1828). In the meanwhile she had begun that series of domestic 
sketches by which she is best remembered. These are " Our Vil- 
lage," of which several series were issued (1824-32), and "Belford 
Regis" (1835). In 1838 she received a pension. Her later works 
are "Recollections of a Literary Life" (1853), and " Atherton and 
Other Sketches" (1864). 



Fbost and Thaw. 

(From " Onr Village.") 

January 28d. — At noon to-day 1 and my white grey- 
hound, Mayflower, set out for a walk into a very beautiful 
world — a sort of silent fairy-land — a creation of that match- 
less magician, the hoar-frost. There had been just snow 
enough to cover the earth and all its covers with one sheet of 
pure and uniform white, and just time enough since the snow 
had fallen to allow the hedges to be freed of their fleecy load, 
and clothed with a delicate coating of rime. The atmosphere 
was deliciously calm; soft, even mild, in spite of the ther- 
mometer; no perceptible air, but a stillness that might almost 
be felt, the sky, rather gray than blue, throwing out in bold 
relief the snow-covered roofs of our village, and the rimy trees 
that rise above them, and the sun shining dimly as through a 
veil, giving a pale, fair light, like the moon, only brighter. 
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There was a silence, too, that might become the moon, as we 
stood at our little gate looking up the quiet street; a Sabbath- 
like pause of work and play, rare on a work-day ; nothing was 
audible but the pleasant hum of frost, that low, monotonous 
sound, which is perhaps the nearest approach that life and 
nature can make to absolute silence. The very wagons as 
they come down the hill along the beaten track of crisp, yel- 
lowish frost-dust, glide along like shadows ; even May's bound- 
ing footsteps, at her height of glee and of speed, fall like snow 
upon snow. 

But we shall have noise enough presently : May has stopped 
at Lizzy's door ; and Lizzy, as she sat on the window-sill with 
her bright, rosy face laughing through the casement, has seen 
her and disappeared. She is coming. No ! The key is turn- 
ing in the door, and sounds of evil omen issue through the 
key-hole — sturdy "Let me outs," and "I will goes," mixed 
with shrill cries on May and on me from Lizzy, piercing 
through a low continuous harangue, of which the prominent 
parts are apologies, chilblains, sliding, broken bones, lolly- 
pops, rods, and gingerbread, from Lizzy's careful mother. 
"Don't scratch the door, May! Don't roar so, my Lizzy! 
We'll call for you as we come back." — "I'll go now! Let 
me out ! I will go ! " are the last words of Miss Lizzy. Mem. 
— Not to spoil that child — if I can help it But I do think 
her mother might have let the poor little soul walk with us to- 
day. Nothing worse for children than coddling. Nothing 
better for chilblains than exercise. Besides, I don't belicTe 
she has any — and as to breaking her bones in sliding, I don't 
suppose there's a slide on the common. These murmuring 
cogitations have brought us up the hill, and half-way across 
the light and airy common, with its bright expanse of snow 
and its clusters of cottages, whose turf fires send such wreaths 
of smoke sailing up the air, and diffuse such aromatic fra- 
grance around. And now comes the delightful sound of child- 
ish voices, ringing with glee and merriment almost from 
beneath our feet. Ah, Lizzy, your mother was right! They 
are shouting from that deep, irregular pool, all glass now, 
where, on two long, smooth, liny slides, half-a-dozen ragged 
urchins are slipping along in tottering triumph. Half-a-dozen 
steps bring us to the bank right above them. May can hardly 
resist the temptation of joining her friends, for most of the 
varlets are of her acquaintance, especially the rogue who leads 
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the slide — he with the brimleM hat, whose bronzed complex- 
ion and white flaxen hair, reversing the nsual lights and shad- 
ows of the human countenance, give so strange and foreign a 
look to his flat and comic features. This hobgoblin, Jack 
Raplej by name, is May's great crony ; and she stands on the 
brink of the steep, irregular descent, her black eyes fixed full 
upon him, as if she intended him the favor of jumping on his 
head. She does : she is down, and upon him : but Jack Rapley 
is not easily to be knocked off his feet He saw her coming, 
and in the moment of her leap sprung dexterously off the slide 
on the rough ice, steadying himself by the shoulder of the next 
in file, which unlucky follower, thus unexpectedly checked in 
his career, fell plump backwards, knocking down the rest of 
the line like a nest of card-houses. There is no harm done ; 
but there they lie, roaring, kicking, sprawling, in every atti- 
tude of comic distress, whilst Jack Rapley and Mayflower, sole 
authors of this calamity, stand apart from the throng, fondling, 
and coquetting, and complimenting each other, and very visi- 
bly laughing. May in her black eyes. Jack in his wide, close- 
shut mouth, and his whole monkey-face, at their comrades' 
mischances. I think. Miss May, you may as well come up 
again, and leave Master Rapley to fight your battles. He '11 
get out of the scrape. He is a rustic wit — a sort of Robin 
Goodfellow — the sauciest, idlest, cleverest, best-natured boy 
in the parish ; always foremost in mischief, and always ready 
to do a good turn. The sages of our village predict sad things 
of Jack Rapley, so that I am sometimes a little ashamed to 
confess, before wise people, that I have a lurking predilection 
for him (in common with other naughty ones), and that I like 
to hear him talk to May almost as well as she does. ^ Gome, 
May!" and up she springs, as light as a bird. The road is 
gay now ; carts and post-chaises, and girls in red cloaks, and, 
afar off, looking almost like a toy, the coach. It meets us fast 
and soon. How much happier the walkers look than the riders 
— especially the frost-bitten gentleman and the shivering lady 
with the invisible face, sole passengers of that commodious 
machine! Hooded, veiled, and bonneted, as she is, one sees 
from her attitude how miserable she would look uncovered. 

Another pond, and another noise of children. More slid- 
ing ? Oh, no ! This is a sort of higher pretension. Our good 
neighbor, the lieutenant, skating, and his own pretty little 
boys, and two or three other four-year-old elves, standing on 
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the brink in an ecstasy of joy and wonder ! Oh, what happy 
spectators! And what a happy performer! They admiring, 
he admired, with an ardor and sincerity never excited by all 
the quadrilles and the spread-eagles of the Seine and the Ser- 
pentine. He really skates well, though, and I am glad I came 
this way ; for, with all the father's feelings sitting gayly at his 
heart, it must still gratify the pride of skill to have one spec- 
tator at that solitary pond who has seen skating before. 

Now we have reached the trees — the beautiful trees ! never 
so beautiful as to-day. Imagine the effect of a straight and 
regular double avenue of oaks, nearly a mile long, arching 
overhead, and closing into perspective like the roof and col- 
umns of a cathedral, every tree and branch incrusted with the 
bright and delicate congelation of hoar-frost, white and pure 
as snow, delicate and defined as carved ivory. How beautiful 
it is, how uniform, how various, how filling, how satiating to 
the eye, and to the mind — above all, how melancholy! There 
is a thrilling awfulness, an intense feeling of simple power in 
that naked and colorless beauty which falls on the earth, like 
the thoughts of death — death pure, and glorious, and smiling 
— but still death. Sculpture has always the same effect on 
my imagination, and painting never. Color is life. — We are 
now at the end of this magnificent avenue, and at the top of a 
steep eminence commanding a wide view over four counties — 
a landscape of snow. A deep lane leads abruptly down the 
hill; a mere narrow cart-track, sinking between high banks 
clothed with fern and furze and low broom, crowned with luxu- 
riant hedgerows, and famous for their summer smell of thyme. 
How lovely these banks are now — the tall weeds and the gorse 
fixed and stiffened in the hoar-frost, which fringes round the 
bright, prickly holly, the pendent foliage of the bramble, and 
the deep orange leaves of the pollard oaks ! Oh, this is rime 
in its loveliest form ! And there is still a berry here and there 
on the holly, "blushing in its natural coral," through the deli- 
cate tracery, still a stray hip or haw for the birds, who abound 
here always. The poor birds, how tame they are, how sadly 
tame! There is the beautiful and rare crested wren, "that 
shadow of a bird," as White, of Sell)orne, calls it, perched in 
the middle of the hedge, nestling, as it were, amongst the 
cold, bare boughs, seeking, poor, pretty thing, for the warmth 
it will not find. And there, farther on, just under the bank, 
by the slender runlet, which still trickles between its trans- 
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parent fantastic margin of thin ice, as if it were a thing of life 
— there, with a swift, scudding motion, flits, in short, low 
flights, the gorgeous kingfisher, its magnificent plumage of 
scarlet and blue flashing in the sun, like the glories of some 
tropical bird. He is come for water to this little spring by 
the hill-side — water which even his long bill and slender head 
can hardly reach, so nearly do the fantastic forms of those gar- 
land-like icy margins meet over the tiny stream beneath. It 
is rarely that one sees the shy beauty so close or so long ; and 
it is pleasant to see him in the grace and beauty of his natural 
liberty, the only way to look at a bird. We used, before we 
lived in a street, to fix a little board outside the parlor win- 
dow, and cover it with bread crumbs in the hard weather. It 
was quite delightful to see the pretty things come and feed, to 
conquer their shyness, and do away with their mistrust. First 
came the more social tribes, ^Hhe robin redbreast and the 
wren," cautiously, suspiciously, picking up a crumb on the 
wing, with the little, keen, bright eye fixed on the window; 
then they would stop for two pecks ; then stay till they were 
satisfied. The shyer birds, tamed by their example, came 
next; and at last, one saucy fellow of a blackbird — a sad 
glutton, he would clear the board in two minutes — used to tap 
his yellow bill against the window for more. How we loved 
the fearless confidence of that fine, frank-hearted creature! 
And surely he loved us, I wonder the practice is not more 
general. ^^May! May! naughty May!" She has frightened 
away the kingfisher ; and now in her coaxing penitence she is 
covering me with snow. '' Come, pretty May I it is time to go 
home. " 

THAW. 

January 28th. — We have had rain, and snow, and frost, 
and rain again ; four days of absolute confinement. Now it is 
a thaw and a flood ; but our light, gravelly soil, and country 
boots, and country hardihood, will carry us through. What 
a dripping, comfortless day it is! just like the last days of 
November : no sun, no sky, gray or blue ; one low, overhang- 
ing, dark, dismal cloud, like London smoke : Mayflower is out 
coursing too, and Lizzy is gone to school. Never mind. Up 
the hill again ! Walk we must. Oh, what a watery world to 
look back upon! Thames, Kennet, London — all overflowed; 
our famous town, inland once, turned into a sort of Venice; 0. 
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park converted into an island ; and the long range of meadows 
from B. to W. one huge, unnatural lake, with trees growing 
out of it Oh, what a watery world! — I will look at it no 
longer. I will walk on. The road is alive again. Noise is 
reborn. Wagons creak, horses splash, carts rattle, and pat- 
tens paddle through the dirt with more than their usual clink. 
The common has its old, fine tints of green and brown, and its 
old variety of inhabitants, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and don- 
keys. The ponds are unfrozen, and cackling geese and gab- 
bling ducks have replaced the lieutenant and Jack Bapley. 
The avenue is chill and dark, the hedges are dripping, the 
lanes knee-deep, and all nature is in a state of 'dissolution 
and thaw." 

Thx Hard Suhmeb. 

(From "Our Village.") 

August 15th. — Cold, cloudy, windy, wet. Here we are, in 
the midst of the dog-days, clusteiing merrily round the warm 
hearth like so many crickets, instead of chirruping in the green 
fields like that other merry insect, the grasshopper ; shivering 
under the influence of the Jupiter Pluvius of England, the 
watery St. Swithin ; peering at that scarce personage, the sun, 
when he happens to make his appearance, as intently as astron- 
omers look after a comet, or the common people stare at a 
balloon ; exclaiming against the cold weather, just as we used 
to exclaim against the warm. ^' What a change from last 
year!" is the first sentence you hear, go where you may. 
Everybody remarks it, and everybody complains of it ; and yet 
in my mind it has its advantages, or at least its compensations, 
as everything in nature has, if we would only take the trouble 
to seek for them. 

Last year, in spite of the love which we are now pleased to 
profess towards tliat ardent luminary, not one of the sun's 
numerous admirers had courage to look him in the face : there 
was no bearing the world till he had said " good-night " to it. 
Then we might stir : then we began to wake and to live. All 
day long we languished under his influence in a strange dreami- 
ness, too hot to work, too hot to read, too hot to write, too hot 
even to talk ; sitting hour after hour in a green arbor, embow- 
ered in leafiness, letting thought and fancy float as they would. 
Those day-dreams were pretty things in tlieir way ; there is no 
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denying that. But then, if one half of the world were to dream 
through a whole summer, like the sleeping Beauty in the Wood^ 
what would become of the other ? 

The only oj£ce requiring the slightest exertion which I 
performed in that warm weather was watering my flowers. 
Common sympathy called for that labor. The poor things 
withered, and faded, and pined away ; they almost, so to say, 
panted for draught. Moreover, if I had not watered them 
myself, I suspect that no one else would ; for water last year 
was nearly as precious hereabout as wine. Our landsprings 
were dried up ; our wells were exhausted ; our deep ponds were 
dwindling into mud ; and geese, and ducks, and pigs, and 
laundresses used to look with a jealous and suspicious eye on 
the few and scanty half-buckets of that impure element, which 
my trusty lackey was fain to filch for my poor geraniums and 
campanidas and tuberoses. We were forced to smuggle them 
in through my faithful adherent's territories, the stable, to 
avoid lectures within doors; and at last even that resource 
failed; my garden, my blooming garden, the joy of my eyes, 
was forced to go waterless like its neighbors, and became shriv- 
elled, scorched, and sunburnt, like them. It really went to my 
heart to look at it. 

On the other side of the house matters were still worse. 
What a dusty world it was, when about sunset we became cool 
enough to creep into it ! Flowers in the court looking fit for a 
hartus siams ; mummies of plants, dried as in an oven $ holly- 
hocks, once pink, turned into Quakers ; cloves smelling of dust. 
Oh, dusty world ! May herself looked of that complexion ; so 
did Lizzy ; so did all the houses, windows, chickens, children, 
trees, and pigs in the village ; so above all did the shoes. No 
foot could make three plunges into that abyss of pulverized 
gravel, which had the impudence to call itself a hard road, 
without being clothed with a coat a quarter of an inch thick. 
Woe to white gowns ! woe to black ! Drab was your only wear. 

Then, when we were out of the street, what a toil it was to 
mount the hill, climbing with weary steps and slow upon the 
brown turf by the wayside, slippery, hot, and hard as a rock ! 
And then if we happened to meet a carriage coming along the 
middle of the road — the bottomless middle — what a sandy 
whirlwind it was ! What choking ! what suffocation ! No state 
could be more pitiable, except, indeed, that of the travellers who 
oarry this misery about with them. I shall never forget the 
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plight in which we met the coach one evening in last August, 
full an hour after its time, steeds and driver, carriage and pas- 
sengers, all in dust. The outsiders, and the horses, and the 
coachman, seemed reduced to a torpid quietness, the resignation 
of despair. They had left off trying to better their condition, 
and taken refuge in a wise and patient hopelessness, bent to 
endure in silence the extremity of ill. The six insides, on the 
contrary, were still fighting against their fate, vainly struggling 
to ameliorate their hapless destiny. They were visibly grum- 
bling at the weather, scolding at the dust, and heating them- 
selves like a furnace, by striving against the heat. How well I 
remember the fat gentleman without his coat, who was wiping 
his forehead, heaving up his wig, and certainly uttering that 
English ejaculation, which, to our national reproach, is the 
phrase of our language best known on the Continent. And that 
poor boy, red-hot, all in a flame, whose mamma, having divested 
her own person of all superfluous apparel, was trying to relieve 
his sufferings by the removal of his neckerchief — an operation 
which he resisted with all his might. How perfectly I ren^ember 
him, as well as the pale girl who sat opposite, fanning herself 
with her bonnet into .an absolute fever ! They vanished after a 
while into their own dust ; but I have them all before my eyes 
at this moment, a companion picture to Hogarth's '* Afternoon/' 
a standing lesson to the grumblers at cold summers. 

For my part, I really like this wet season. It keeps us 
within, to be sure, rather more than is quite agreeable ; but then 
we are at least awake and alive there, and the world out of 
doors is so much the pleasanter when we can get abroad. Every- 
thing does well, except those fastidious bipeds, men and women ; 
com ripens, grass grows, fruit is plentiful ; there is no lack of 
birds to eat it, and there has not been such a wasp-season these 
dozen years. My garden wants no watering, and is more beau- 
tiful than ever, beating my old rival in that primitive art, the 
pretty wife of the little mason, out and out. Measured with 
mine, her flowers are naught. Look at those hollyhocks, like 
pyramids of roses ; those garlands of the convolvulus major of all 
colors, hanging around that tall pole, like the wreathy hop- 
bine ; those magnificent dusky cloves, breathing of the Spice 
Islands ; those flaunting double dahlias ; those splendid scarlet 
geraniums, and those fierce and warlike flowers, the tiger-lilies. 
Oh, how beautiful they are ! Besides, the weather clears some- 
times — it has cleared this evening; and here are we, after a 
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merry walk np the hill, almost as qnick as in the winter, bound- 
ing lightly along the bright green turf of the pleasant common, 
enticed by the gay shouts of a dozen clear, young voices, to 
linger awhile, and see the boys play at cricket. 

I plead guilty to a strong partiality towards that unpopular 
class of beings, country boys ; I have a large acquaintance 
amongst them, and 1 can almost say, that I know good of many 
and harm of none. In general, they are an open, spirited, good- 
humored race, with a proneness to embrace the pleasures and 
eschew the evils of their condition, a capacity for happiness, 
quite unmatched in man, or woman, or a girl. They are patient, 
too, and bear their fate as scape-goats (for all sins whatsoever are 
laid, as matters of course, to their door), whether at home or 
abroad, with amazing resignation; and, considering the many 
lies of which they are the objects, they tell wonderfully few in 
return. The worst that can be said of them is, that they sel- 
dom, when grown to mau^s estate, keep the promise of their 
boyhood ; but that is a fault to come — a fault that may not 
come, and ought not to be anticipated. It is astonishing how 
sensible they are to notice from their betters, or those whom 
they think such. I do not speak of money, or gifts, or praise, 
or the more coarse and common briberies — they are more 
delicate courtiers; a word, a nod, a smile, or the mere calling 
of them by their names, is enough to insure their hearts and 
their services. Half-a-dozen of them, poor urchins, have run 
away now to bring us chairs from their several homes. " Thank 
you, Joe Kirby! — you are always first — yes, that is just the 
place — I shall see everything there. Have you been in yet, 
Joe?" — "No, ma'am! I go in next." — "Ah, I am glad of 
that — and now 's the time. Really, that was a pretty ball of 
Jem Eusden's ! — I was sure it would go to the wicket. Run, 
Joe ! They are waiting for you." There was small need to bid 
Joe Kirby make haste ; I think he is, next to a race-horse, or a 
greyhound, or a deer, the fastest creature that runs — the most 
completely alert and active. Joe is mine especial friend, and 
leader of the " tender juveniles," as Joel Brent is of the adults. 
In both instances this post of honor was gained by merit, even 
more remarkably so in Joe's case than in Joel's ; for Joe is a 
less boy than many of his companions (some of whom are fif- 
teeners and sixteeners, quite as tall and nearly as old as Tom 
Coper), and a poorer than all, as may be conjectured from the 
lamentable state of that patched, round frock, and the ragged 
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eondition of those unpatched shoes, which would encumber, if 
anything could, the light feet that wear them. But why should 
I lament the poverty that never troubles him ? Joe is the mer- 
riest and happiest creatore that ever lived twelve years in this 
wicked world. Care cannot come near him. He hath a perpet- 
ual smile on his round, ruddy face, and a laugh in his hazel eye 
that drives the witch away. He works at yonder farm on the 
top of the hill, where he is in such repute for intelligence and 
good-humor, that he has the honor of performing all the errands 
of the house, of helping the maid, the mistress, and the master, 
in addition to his own stated office of carter's boy. There he 
works hard from five till seven, and then he comes here to work 
still harder, under the name of play — batting, bowling, and 
fielding, as if for life, filling the place of four boys ; being, at a 
pinch, a whole eleven. The late Mr. Knyvett, the king's organ- 
ist, who used in his own person to sing twenty parts at once of 
the hallelujah chorus, so that you would have thought he had 
a nest of nightingales in his throat, was but a type of Joe Eirby. 
There is a sort of ubiquity about him ; he thinks nothing of being 
in two places at once, and for pitching a ball, William Grey him- 
self is nothing to him. It goes straight to the mark like a bullet. 
He is king of the cricketers from eight to sixteen, both inclusive, 
and an excellent ruler he makes. Nevertheless, in the best- 
ordered states there will be grumblers, and we have an opposi- 
tion here in the shape of Jem Eusden. 

Jem Eusden is a stunted lad of thirteen, or thereabout, lean, 
small, and short, yet strong and active. His face is of an ex- 
traordinary ugliness, colorless, withered, haggard, with a look 
of extreme age, much increased by hair so light that it might 
rather pass for white than flaxen* He is constantly arrayed in 
the blue cap and old-fashioned coat, the costume of an endowed 
school to which he belongs; where he sits still all day, and 
rushes into the field at night, fresh, untired, and ripe for action, 
to scold, and brawl, and storm, and bluster. He hates Joe Kirby, 
whose immovable good-humor, broad smiles, and knowing nods, 
must certainly be very provoking to so fierce and turbulent a 
spirit; and he has himself (being, except by rare accident, no 
great player) the preposterous ambition of wishing to be manager 
of the sports. In short, he is a demagogue in embryo, with 
every quality necessary to a splendid success in that vocation — 
a strong voice, a fluent utterance, an incessant iteration, and a 
frontless impudence. He is a great ^^ scholar " too, to use thft 
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country phrase ; his " piece," as our village schoolmaster terms 
a fine sheet of flourishing writing, something between a yalen- 
tine and a sampler, enclosed within a border of litttle colored 
prints — his last, 1 remember, was encircled by an engraved 
history of Moses, beginning at the finding in the bulrushes, with 
Pharaoh's daughter dressed in a rose-colored gown and blue 
feathers — his piece is not only the admiration of the school, 
but of the parish, and is sent triumphantly round from house to 
house at Christmas, to extort halfpence and sixpences from all 
encouragera of learning — Montem in miniature. The Mosaic 
history was so successful, that the produce enabled Jem to pur- 
chase a bat and ball, which, besides adding to his natural arro- 
gance (for the little pedant actually began to mutter against 
being eclipsed by a dunce, and went so far as to challenge Joe 
Kirby to a trial in Practice, or the Rule of Three), gave him, 
when compared with the general poverty, a most unnatural pre- 
ponderance in the cricket state. He had the ways and means 
in his hands — (for, alas ! the hard winter had made sad havoc 
among the bats, and the best ball was a bad one) — he had the 
ways and means, could withhold the supplies, and his party was 
beginning to wax strong, when Joe received a present of two 
bats and a ball for the youngsters in general and himself in 
particular — and Jem's adherents left him on the spot — they 
ratted, to a man, that very evening. Notwithstanding this 
desertion, their forsaken leader has in nothing relaxed from his 
pretensions or his ill-bumor. He still quarrels and brawls as if 
he had a faction to back him, and thinks nothing of contending 
with both sides, the ins and the outs, secure of out-talking the 
whole field. He has been squabbling these ten minutes, and is 
just marching off now with his own bat (he has never deigned 
to use one of Joe's) in his hand. What an ill-conditioned hob- 
goblin it is ! And yet there is something bold and sturdy about 
him, too. I should miss Jem Eusden. 

Ah, there is another deserter from the party ! my friend the 
little hussar — I do not know his name, and call him after his 
cap and jacket. He is a very remarkable person, about the age 
of eight years, the youngest piece of gravity and dignity I ever 
encountered ; short, and square, and upright, and slow, with a 
tine, bronzed, flat visage, resembling those convertible signs, the 
Broad-Face and the Saracen's-Head (which, happening to be next- 
door neighbors in the town of B., I never knew apart), resem- 
bling, indeed, any face that is open-eyed and immovable, the very 
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lign of a boy ! he stalks about with his hands in his breeches 
pocket, like a piece of machinery ; sits leisurely down when he 
ought to field, and never gets farther in batting than to stop the 
balL His is the only voice never heard in the vrUUe ; I doubt, 
indeed, if he have one, which may be partly the reason of a cir- 
cumstance that I record to his honor, his fidelity to Jem Eus- 
den, to whom he has adhered through every change of fortune, 
with a tenacity proceeding, perliaps, from an instinctive con- 
sciousness that the loquacious leader talks enough for two. He 
IS the only thing resembling a follower that our demagogue pos- 
sesses, and is cherished by him accordingly. Jem quarrels for 
him, scolds for him, pushes for him ; and but for Joe Eirby's 
invincible good-humor, and a just discrimination of the innocent 
from the guilty, the activity of Jem's friendship would get the 
poor hussar ten drubbings a day. 

But it is growing late. The sun has set a long time. Only 
see what a gorgeous coloring has spread itself over those parting 
masses of clouds in the west — what a train of rosy light ! We 
shall have a fine sunshiny day to-morrow — a blessing not to be 
undervalued, in spite of my vituperation of heat. Shall we go 
home now ? And shall we take the longest but prettiest road, 
that by the green lanes ? This way, to the left, round the corner 
of the common, past Mr. Wclles's cottage, and our path lies 
straight before us. How snug and comfortable that cottage 
looks ! Its little yard all alive with the cow and the mare, and 
the colt almost as large as the mare, and the young foal, and the 
great yard-dog, all so fat ! Fenced in with hay-rick, and wheat* 
rick, and bean-stack, and backed by the long garden, the spa- 
cious drying-ground, the fine orchard, and that large field quar- 
tered into four different crops. How comfortable this cottage 
looks, and how well the owners earn their comforts ! They are 
the most prosperous pair in the parish — she a laundress, with 
twenty times more work than she can do, unrivalled in flounces 
and shirt-frills, and such delicacies of the craft ; he, partly a 
farmer, partly a farmer's man, tilling his own ground, and then 
tilling other people's — affording a proof, even in this declining 
age, when the circumstances of so many worthy members of the 
community seem to have '' an alacrity in sinking," that it is pos- 
sible to amend them by sheer industry. He, who was bom in the 
workhouse, and bred up as a parish boy, has now, by mere man- 
ual labor, risen to the rank of a land-owner, pays rates and taxes, 
grumbles at the times, and is called Master Welles — the title 
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next to Mister — that by which Shakespeare was called — what 
would man have more ? His wife, besides being the best lami- 
dress in the conntj, is a comely woman stilL There she stands 
at the spring dipping up water for to-morrow — the clear, deep, 
silent spring, which sleeps so peacefully under its high flowery 
bank, red with the tall spiral stalks of the foxgloYC and their 
rich pendent bells, blue with the beautiful forget-me-not, that 
gem-like blossom, which looks like a living jewel of turquoise 
and topaz. It is almost too late to see its beauty ; and here is 
the pleasant shady lane, where the high elms will shut out the 
little twilight that remains. Ah, but we shall have the fairies' 
lamps to guide us, the stars of the earth, the glow-worms ! Here 
they are, three almost together. Do you see them ? One seems 
tremulous, vibrating, as if on the extremity of a leaf of grass ; 
the others are deeper in the hedge, in some green cell, on which 
their light falls with an emerald lustre. I hope my friends the 
cricketers will not come this way home. I would not have the 
pretty creatures removed for more than I care to say, and in 
this matter I would hardly trust Joe Kirby — boys so love to 
stick them in their hats. But this lane is quite deserted. It is 
only a road from field to field. No one comes here at this hour. 
They are quite safe ; and I shall walk here to-morrow and visit 
them again. And now, good-night ! beautiful insects, lamp of 
the fairies, good-night ! 

Lost and Found. 

(From" Our Villjige.") 

Anybody may be lost in a wood. It is well for me to have 
so good an excuse for my wanderings ! for T am rather famous 
for such misadventures, and have sometimes been accused 
by my kindest friends of committing intentional blunders, and 
going astray out of malice prepense. To be sure, when in two 
successive rambles I contrived to get mazed on Burghfield 
Common, and bewildered in Kibe's Lane, those exploits did 
seem to overpass the common limits of stupidity. But in a 
wood, and a strange wood, a new place, a fresh country, un- 
trodden ground beneath the feet, unknown land-marks before 
the eyes, wiser folks than I might require the silken clue of 
Rosamond, or the bag of ashes given to Finette Cendron (^Anp- 
lice, Cinderella) by the good fairy her godmother, to help them 
home again. Now, my luck exceeded even hers of the Glass 
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Slipper, for I found Bomefiiing not unlike the good fairy her- 
self, in the pleasant earthly gnise of an old friend. But I may 
as well begin my story. 

About two years ago we had the misfortune to lose one of 
the most useful and popular inhabitants of our village, Mrs. 
Bond, the butterwoman. She — for although there was a very 
honest and hard-working Farmer Bond, who had the honor to 
be Mrs. Bond's husband, she was so completely the personage 
of the family that nobody ever thought of him — she lived on a 
small dairy-farm at the other side of the parish, where she had 
reared ten children in comfort and respectabililrfr, contriving in 
all years and in all seasons to look and to be flourishing, happy, 
and contented, and to drive her tilted cart twice a week into B., 
laden with the richest butter, the freshest eggs, and the finest 
poultry of the county. Never was market-woman so reliable 
as Mrs. Bond, so safe to deal with, or so pleasant to look at. 
She was a neat, comely woman of five-and-forty, or thereabout, 
with dark hair, laughing eyes, a bright smile, and a brighter 
complexion — red and white like a daisy. People used to say 
how pretty she must have been ; but I think she was then in 
the prime of her good looks ; just as a full-blown damask rose 
is more beautiful than the same flower in the bud. 

Yery pleasant she was to look at, and still pleasanter to 
talk to ; she was so gentle, so cheerful, so respectful, and so 
kind. Everybody in the village loved Mrs. Bond. Even Lizzy 
and May, the two most aristocratical of its inhabitants, and the 
most tenacious of the distinctions of rank, would run to meet 
the butter-cart as if it were a carriage and four; a mark of 
preference which the good-humored dairywoman did not fail to 
acknowledge and confirm by gifts suited to their respective 
tastes — an occasional pitcher of buttermilk to May, and a 
stick with cherries tied round it to poor Lizzy. 

Nor was Mrs. Bond's bounty confined to largesses of so 
suspicious a nature as presents to the pets of a good customer. 
I have never known any human being more thoroughly and 
universally generous, more delicate in her little gifts, or with so 
entire an absence of design or artifice in her attentions. It was 
a prodigality of kindness that seemed never weary of well-doing. 
What posies of pinks and sweet-williams, backed by marjoram 
and rosemary, she used to carry to the two poor old ladies who 
lodged at the pastry-cook's at B. ! What fagots of lilac and 
laburnum she would bring to deck the poor widow Ha/s open 
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hearth! What baskets of water-cresses, the brownest, tiie 
bitterest, and the crispest of the year, for our fair neighbor, 
the nymph of the shoe-shop, a delicate girl, who could only be 
tempted into her breakfast by that pleasant herb ! What pots 
of honey for John Brown's cough ! What gooseberries and 
currants for the baker's little children! And as soon as her 
great vine ripened, what grapes for everybody ! No wonder that 
when Mrs. Bond left the parish to occupy a larger farm in a 
distant county, her absence was felt as a misfortune by the 
whole village ; that poor Lizzy inquired after her every day for a 
week ; and that May watched for the tilted cart every Wednes- 
day and Friday for a month or more. 

I myself joined very lieartily in the general lamentation. 
But time and habit reconcile us to most privations, and I must 
confess that, much as I liked her, I had nearly forgotten our 
good butterwoman, until an adventure which befell me last week 
placed me once more in the way of her ready kindness. 

I was on a visit at a considerable distance from home, in one 
of the most retired parts of Oxfordshire. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the situation, or less accessible; shut in 
amongst woody hills, remote from great towns, with deep chalky 
roads, almost impassable, and a broad bridgeless river, coming, 
as if to intercept your steps, whenever you did seem to have 
fallen into a beaten track. It was exactly the country and the 
season in which to wander about all day long. 

One fair morning I set out on my accustomed ramble. The 
sun was intensely hot ; the sky almost cloudless ; I had climbed 
a long abrupt ascent, to enjoy the sight of the magnificent river, 
winding like a snake amidst the richly-clothed hills ; the pretty 
village, with its tapering spire ; and the universal freshness and 
brilliancy of the gay and smiling prospect — too gay, perhaps ! 
I gazed till I became dazzled with the glare of the sunshine, 
oppressed by the very brightness, and turned into a beech wood 
by the side of the road, to seek relief from the overpowering 
radiance. These beech woods should rather be called coppices. 
They are cut down occasionally, and consist of long flexible 
stems, growing out of the old roots. But they are like no other 
coppices, or rather none other can be compared with them. The 
young beechen stems, perfectly free from underwood, go arching 
and intertwining overhead, forming a thousand mazy paths, 
covered by a natural trellis ; the shining green leaves, just burst- 
ing from their golden sheaths, contrasting with tibe smooth 
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Bilyery bark, shedding a cool green light around, and casting a 
thousand dancing shadows on the mossy flowery path, pleasant 
to the eye and to the tread, a fit haunt for wood-nymph or fairy. 
There is always much of interest in the mystery of a wood ; the 
uncertainty produced by the confined boundary ; the objects 
which crowd together, and prevent the eye from penetrating to 
any distance ; the strange flickering mixture of shadow and sun- 
shine, the sudden flight of birds — oh, it was enchanting ! I wan- 
dered on, quite regardless of time or distance, now admiring the 
beautiful wood-sorrel which sprang up amongst the old roots — 
now plucking the fragrant wood-roof — now trying to count the 
countless varieties of woodland-moss, till, at length, roused by 
my foot's catching in a rich trail of the white-veined ivy, which 
crept, wreathing and interlaced, over the ground, I became aware 
that I was completely lost, had entirely forsaken all track, and 
out-travelled all landmarks. The wood was, I knew, extensive, 
and the ground so tumbled about, that every hundred yards pre- 
sented some flowery slope or broken dell, which added greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the scenery, but much diminished my 
chance of discovery or extrication. 

In this emergency I determined to proceed straight onward, 
trusting in this way. to reach at last one side of the wood, 
although I could not at all guess which; and I was greatly 
solaced, after having walked about a quarter of a mile, to find 
myself crossed by a rude cart-track ; and still more delighted, 
on proceeding a short distance farther, to hear sounds of merri- 
ment and business ; none of the softest, certainly, but which 
gave token of rustic habitation ; and to emerge suddenly from 
ihe close wood, amongst an open grove of huge old trees, oaks 
with their brown-plaited leaves, cherries covered with snowy gar- 
lands, and beeches almost as gigantic as those of Windsor ?ark, 
contrasting, with their enormous trunks and majestic spread of 
bough, the light and flexible stems of the coppice I had left. 

I had come out at one of the highest points of the wood, and 
now stood on a platform overlooking a scene of extraordinary 
beauty. A little to the right, in a very narrow valley, stood an 
old farmhouse, with pointed roofs and porch and pinnacles, 
backed by a splendid orchard, which lay bathed in the sunshine, 
exhaling its fresh aromatic fragrance, all one flower ; just under 
me was a strip of rich meadow land, through which a stream ran 
sparkling, and directly opposite a ridge of hanging coppices, sur- 
rounding and crowning, as it were, an immense old chalk -pit, 
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iduoh, orerhnng by bramble, ivy, and a himdred pendent weeds, 
irregular and weather-stained, had an air as venerable and 
romantic as some gray ruin. Seen in the gloom and stillness oi 
evening, or by the pale glimpes of the moon, it would have re- 
quired but little aid from the fancy to picture out the broken 
shafts and mouldering arches of some antique abbey. But, 
besides that daylight is the sworn enemy of such illusions, 
my attention was imperiously claimed by a reality of a very 
different kind. One of the gayest and noisiest operations of 
rural life — sheep-washing — was going on in the valley below — 

'^ The turmoil that unites 
Clamor of boys with innocent despites 
Of barking dogs, and bleatings from strange fear.** 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

All the inhabitants of the farm seemed assembled in the 
meadow. I counted a dozen, at least, of men and boys of all 
ages, from the stout, sunburnt, vigorous farmer of fifty, who 
presided over the operation, down to the eight-year old urchin, 
who, screaming, running, and shaking his ineffectual stick after 
an eloped sheep, served as a sort of aid-de-camp to the sheep- 
dog. What a glorious scene of confusion it was ! what shout- 
ing! what scuffling ! what glee ! Four or five young men, and 
one amazon of a barefooted girl, with her petticoats tucked up 
to her knees, stood in the water where it was pent between two 
hurdles, ducking, sousing, and holding down by main force the 
poor, frightened, struggling sheep, who kicked, and plunged, and 
bleated, and butted, and, in spite of their imputed innocence, 
would certainly, in the ardor of self-defence, have committed 
half-a^ozen homicides, if their power had equalled their incli- 
nation. The rest of the party were fully occupied; some in 
conducting the purified sheep, who showed a strong disposition 
to go the wrong way, back to their quarters ; others in leading 
the uncleansed part of the flock to their destined ablution, from 
which they also testified a very ardent and active desire to 
escape. Dogs, men, boys, and girls were engaged in marshal- 
ling these double processions, the order of which was constantly 
interrupted by the outbreaking of some runaway sheep, who 
turned the march into a pursuit, to the momentary increase of 
the din which seemed already to have reached the highest 
possible pitch. 

The only quiet persons in the field were a delicate child of 
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nine years old and a blooming woman of fortj-fiye — a comely, 
blooming woman, with dark hair, bright eyes, and a complexion 
like a daisy, who stood watching the sheep-washers with the 
happiest smiles, and was evidently the mother of half the lads 
and lasses in the miUe. It would be, and it was, no other than 
my friend Mrs. Bond, and resolving to make myself and my 
difficulties known to her, I scrambled down no very smooth 
or convenient path, and keeping a gate between me and the 
scene of action, contrived, after sundry efforts, to attract her 
attention. 

Here, of course, my difficulties ceased. But if I were to 
tell how glad she was to see her old neighbor, how full of kind 
questions and of hospitable cares — how she would cut the great 
cake intended for the next day's sheep-shearing, would tap her 
two-year-old currant wine, would gather a whole bush of early 
honeysuckles, and finally would see me home herself, I being, 
as she' observed, rather given to losing my way — if I were to 
tell all these things, when should I have done ? I will rather 
conclude in the words of an old French fairy tale : — ^^ Je crains 
dijit JC avoir abusS de la patience du lecteur. J» fnis avarU qu*it 
me disefinir.^^ 
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DAVID MACBETH MOIR. 

MoiB, Dayid Macbeth, a Scottish noyelist and medical writer; 
born at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, January 5, 1798; died at 
Dumfries, July 6, 1851. He contributed to "Blackwood's" and 
other magazines under the pseudonym "Delta." Before the com- 
pletion of his college course he had published anonymously a 
Tolume entitled "The Bombardment of Algiers, and Other Poems." 
In 1824 he put forth " The Legend of Greneyieye, and Other Tales 
and Poems ; " and in 1828 a noyel, " The Autobiography of Mansie 
Wauch," which had preyiously appeared in "Blackwood's." His 
other publications are " Outlines of the Ancient History of Medi- 
cine " (1829) ; " Practical Observations on Malignant Cholera " and 
''Proofs of the Contagion of Malignant Cholera" (1832); "Domes- 
tic Verses " (1843), and " Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the 
Last Half Century" (1851). 

Casa Wappy. 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home. 

Our fond, dear boy — 
The realms where sorrow dare not come. 

Where life is joy ? 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth; 
Even by its bliss, we mete our dearthi 
Casa Wappy! 

Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell 

When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee; 
Sighs are but bubbles oji the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony; 
Casa Wappy ! 

Thou wert a vision of delight 

To bless us given; 
Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven! 
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So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Eyen less thine own self^ than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother's heart, 
Casa Wappyl 

Thy bright, brief day knew no decline, 

'Twas cloudless joy; 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

BelovM boy I 
This mom beheld thee blithe and gay; 
That found thee prostrate in decay; 
And ere a third shone, clay was clay, 
Casa Wappy! 

Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 

Earth's undefiled, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 

Our dear, sweet child! 
Humbly we bow to Fate's decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee when blind, blank night 

The chamber fills ; 
We pine for thee when mom's first light 

Beddens the hills : 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, — 

All to the wall-flower and wild-pea, — 
Are changed ; we saw the world through thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 

Of casual mirth. 
It doth not own, whate'er may seem, 

An inward birth ; 
We miss thy small step on the stair ; 
We miss thee at thy evening prayer ; 
All day we miss thee — everywhere — 
Casa Wappy I 

Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 

In life's spring-bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below — 

The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree. 
The cuckoo, and " the busy bee,'' 
Betnm, but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Wappy I 
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*Tii 10 ; bat oan it be— while flowers 

Beyive again — 
Man's doom, in death that we and oun 

For aye remain ? 
Ohy can it be^ that o'er the grare 
The grass renewed should yearly ware. 
Yet Qod forget our child to save ? 
Casa Wappy I 

It cannot be ; for were it so 

Thus man could die. 
Life were a mockery, thought were woe^ 

And truth a lie ; 
Heayen were a coinage of the brain ; 
Religion frenzy, virtue vain, 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy ! 

Then be to us, O dear, lost child ! 

With beam of love, 
A star, death's uncongenial wild 

Smiling above ! 
Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 
The skyward path, the serapli's road, 
That led thee back from man to Ood^ 
Casa Wappy! 

Tet *t is sweet balm to our despair. 

Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is Gkni's, and thou art there^ 

With him in joy ; 
There past are death and all its woes ; 
There beauty's stream forever flows ; 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy I 

Fteowell, then — for a while, farewell-— 

Pride of my heart I 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus torn apart. 
Time's shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
And dark howe'er life's night may be, 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee^ 
Casa Wappy I 
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MoLiiKBy the stage name assumed by Jean Baptutb PoQUELiKy 
the greatest French dramatist; born at Paris, January 15, 1622; 
died there, February 17, 1673. His father sent him to the College 
of Orleans, where he studied five years, and was admitted as an 
advocate in 1645. Toung Poquelin had become attracted toward 
the stage; he joined a troupe of actors, assuming the name of 
Moli^re. 

Moli&re, besides being an admirable actor, had begun to write 
for the stage, producing at first adaptations from Italian pastorals. 
His first regular comedy, "L'Etourdi," was brought out at Lyons 
in 1653. During the last fifteen years of his life he produced more 
than thirty dramatic works. Among these are "Les Prteieuses 
Ridicules" ri659); "Sganarelle" (1660); "L'lficole des Maris" 
(1661); "L'Ecole des Femmes" (1663); "Le Festin de Pierre 
(1665); "Tartuffe" (1667), considered his masterpiece; "Le Mis- 
anthrope" (1668); "Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme" (1670); "Les 
Femmes Savantes" (1672); "Le Malade Imaginaire" (1673). 

The dramas of Moli^re have been translated into English by 
seyeral persons. The best of these translations is that by Henri 
Van Laun (6 vols., 1876). This translation is throughout in 
prose. 

A SiKCEBE Cbitig Ssldom Pubasbs. 

(From "The MiBantlixope.") 

[Tlie scene Is the house of Celim^ne (the heroine of the play) in Paris. In the 
spartment are Alceste, known for his too-plain speech as *' the misanthrope ; " and 
the far more politic and compliant Philinte. Oronte enters to them, eager for liter- 
ary flattery from Alceste. The scene is from the first act of the play.] 

Obonte [to Alceste]. I learnt just now that Miante and 
C^lim^ne are gone out to make some purchases : but as I was 
also told that you were here, I came up to say, in all sincerity of 
heart, that I have conceived for you an incredible esteem ; and 
that for a long time this esteem has given me an ardent desire 
to be numbered among your friends. Yes, I love to render 
justice to true merit, and I long to be united to you in the dote 
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bond of friendship. I think that a warm friend, and one of my 
standing, is assuredly not to be despised. {^During this discourse 
of Obonte, Algebte is thoughtful^ and does not seem aware that he 
is spoken to until Obonte says to him .*] With your leave, it is to 
you that I am speaking. 

Algbste. To me, sir ? 

Obonte. To you. Does it in any way wound your feelings T 

Alcbstb. Not in the least ; but my surprise is great. I did 
not expect this homage to be paid to me. 

Obonte. The esteem I feel for you ought not to surprise you, 
and you can claim it from the whole world. 

Algeste. Sir — 

Obonte. The whole kingdom contains no merit more daz- 
zling than that which is to be found in you. 

Algeste. Sir — 

Obonte. Tes. Iconsideryousuperiortothehighestamongstus. 

Algeste. Sir — 

Obonte. May Heaven strike me dead if I lie ! And in order 
to convince you of my feelings, allow me in this place to embrace 
you with all my heart, and to solicit a place in your affections. 
Come, your hand if you please. Will you promise me your 
friendship ? 

Algeste. Sir— - 

Obonte. What ! you refuse me ? 

Algeste. Sir, it is too great an honor you wish to pay me ; 
but friendship requires a little more caution, and we surely pro- 
fane its name when we lightly make use of it. Such a compact 
ought to spring from judgment and choice, and before we bind 
ourselves we ought to be better acquainted. Our dispositions 
might differ so greatly as to make us both heartily repent of the 
bargain. 

Obonte. Upon my word, you speak like a sensible man, and 
I esteem you all the more for it. Let us then leave the form- 
ing of such pleasant ties to time ; but meanwhile believe that I 
am entirely at your service. If some overture is to be made for 
you at court, every one knows that I am in favor with the King, 
that I have his private ear, and that really he behaves in all 
things most kindly to me. In short, believe that I am in every- 
thing and at all times at your disposal. As you are a man of 
great judgment, I come, by way of beginning this happy bond 
of friendship, to read you a sonnet which I have lately com- 
posed, and to ask you if I should do well to publish it 
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Alckste. Sir, I am ill qualified to decide on such a matter ; 
praj excuse me. 

Obontb, Why? 

Algeste. I have the weakness of being a little too sincere 
about those things. 

Obonte. Sincerity is what I ask of you ; and I should have 
reason to complain, if when I come to you in order to hear the 
plain truth, you frustrate my purpose by concealing anything 
from me. 

Alceste. If it is thus you look upon it, sir, I consent. 

Obonte. Sonnet, It is a sonnet — on Hope. It is to a lady 
who had given some encouragement to my love. Hope* These 
are not those long, pompous verses ; but soft, tender, languishing 
little lines. \^At every one of these interruptions he looks at 
Alceste.] 

Alceste. We shall see. 

Obonte. Hope. I do not know whether the style will seem 
clear and easy to you, and whether you will be satisfied with my 
choice of words. 

Alceste. We shall see, sir. 

Obonte. Besides, you must know that I was only a quarter 
of an hour composing it. 

Alceste. Gome, sir, time has nothing to do with the matter. 

Obonte [reads'], 

Hope, it is true, can ease our pain 
And rock awhile our hapless mind 

But, Phyllis, what a sorry gain 

When nothing pleasant walks behind* 

Philinte. I think this beginning charming ! 
Alceste [aside to PhiunteJ. What! you dare to find that 
charming ? 
Obonte. 

Your complaisance was great indeed. 
But better 't were to clip its scope, 
And not to such expense proceed, 
If you could give me — only hope. 

Philinte. Ah ! in what charming terms those things are said ! 
Alceste [aside to Philinte]. Shame on you, you vile flatterer I 
you praise that rubbish I 
Obonte. 

If age — long expectation's pest — 

The ardor of my zeal must test^ 
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To death at last I 'U fly. 
Mj ptirpose braves jour every care ; 
Fair Phyllis, men will soon despair 

When doomed to hope for aye. 

Philintb. The fall is pretty, lovable, admirable. 

AiiOESTB laside to Philints]. Plagae take your fall, wretched 
qrcophant ! Deuce take you ! I wish it had broken your neck. 

Phiuntb. I have never heard verses so skilfully turned. 

Algeste [aM<2e]. Zounds! 

Obonte [to Phiunte]. You are flattering me, and you think 
perhaps — 

Phujntb. No indeed, I am not flattering you at all. 

Alceste [aside']. Ha! what else are you doing, impostor 7 

Obonte [to Algeste] . But you, you remember the agreement 
we made, and I beg of you to speak to me in all sincerity. 

Alceste. Sir, this is at all times a delicate matter, and we 
always like people to praise us for our genius. But one day I 
was saying to some one, whose name I will not mention, on see- 
ing verses of his composition, that a gentleman should carefully 
guard against the hankering after authorship which is apt to seize 
U8 ; that he should check the great propensity we have of making 
a display of such pastimes ; and that by too great an eagerness 
to show our productions we run the risk of making ourselves 
ridiculous. 

Obontb. Do you mean me to understand by this that I am 
wrong in wishing — 

Alceste. I do not say that. But I said to him that a life- 
less composition is very wearisome to those who read it ; that 
Buch a weakness is sufficient to make a man the object of unkind 
remarks ; that although in other respects he may have the most 
sterling qualities, we generally judge of men by their weakest 
side. 

Obonte. Do you find fault with my sonnet 7 

Alceste. I do not say that. But to keep him from writing, 
I pointed out to him how in our days that thirst had spoilt many 
a worthy man. 

Obonte. Do I write badly, and do I resemble in any way — 

Alcestb. I do not say that. But in short, I said to him, 
What pressing necessity is there for you to rhyme, and what the 
deuce urges you to put your name in print ? If we can forgive 
the publication of a wretched book, it is only to those unfor- 
tunate men who scribble for a living. Believe me ; renat the 
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temptation, keep such efiFusions from public notice, and do not 
throw away, however you may be tempted, the name of a man 
of senae and a gentleman which you bear at court, to take from 
the hands of a grasping printer that of a ridiculous and wretched 
author. This is what I tried to make him understand. 

Qbonte. And I think I understand you. But this is all very 
well. May I know what in my sonnet can — 

Alcbstb. Truly, you had better shut it up in your cabinet: 
you have followed bad models, and your expressions are in no 
way natural. Pray what is — ^^And rock awhile our hapless 
mind " ? and ^^ Nothing pleasant walks behind '' 7 also ^^ And not 
to such expense proceed, If you could give me only hope " ? or 
" Pair Phyllis, men will soon despair. When doomed to hope for 
aye " 7 This figurative style that people are so vain of falls far 
short of good taste and truth. It is a paltry play on words, and 
mere affectation. Nature never speaks thus. I hate the wretched 
taste of the age in these matters. Our forefathers, unpolished as 
they were, understood these things better ; and I value less all 
that is now admired than an old song which I will repeat to 
you : — 

^^If the King had given me 
Paris town, so great and gay, 
And for it I had to flee 

From my lady-love away, 
To King Henry I should say, 
Take your Paris back, I pray : 
I had liefer love my love, O, 
I had liefer love my love.'' 

The versification is not rich, and the style is old. But do you 
not tee how much better it is than all that trumpery which good 
•enie must abhor, and that here simple nature speaJcs 7 — 

'^ If the King had given me 

Paris town, so great and gay, 
And for it I had to flee 

From my lady-love away. 
To King Henry I should say, 
Take your Paris back, I pray: 
I had liefer love my love, 0, 

I had liefer love my love.*' 

This is what a heart truly in love would say. — [To Philinte^ 
who lavghsJ] Yes, you may laugh as much as you please ; but 

VOL. XV. — IS 
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whatever yon men of wit maj say, I prefer this to the showy 
glitter of those false trinkets which every one admires. 

Obonte. And yet I maintain that my verses are good. 

Aloebte. Yon have your own reasons for thinking them 
so ; but you will allow me to be of a different opinion, and my 
reasons to be independent of yours. 

Obonte. I think it sufficient that others prize them. 

Algeste. No doubt they have the gift of dissimulation, 
which I have not. 

Obonte. Do you really think that you have such a large 
share of intelligence? 

Algeste. If I praised your verses, I should have more. 

Oronte. I can easily do without your approbation. 

Algeste. You must certainly, if you please, do without it. 

Obonte. I should like to see how you would set about com- 
posing some on the same subject. 

Algeste. I might have the misfortune of making some as 
bad as yours, but I should take great care not to show them to 
any one. 

Orontb. You speak to me very haughtily, and this conceit — 

Algeste. Pray find others t^ flatter you, and do not ask me 
to do so. 

Obonte. But, my little sir, lower somewhat your lofty tone 
if you please. 

Algeste. I shall certainly, my big sir, do as I choose. 

Philintb [^atepping between thern]. Nay, gentlemen, this is 
carrying the matter too far. I beg of you to cease. 

Obonte. Ah ! I am wrong, I acknowledge it, and I leave the 
field to you. I am, sir, in all sincerity, your humble servant. 

Algeste. And I, sir, your most obedient. 

[Obonte goes out'] 

Philinte. There ! you see that with your love of sincerity 
you have drawn a troublesome affair upon yourself. It was 
clear to me that Oronte, in order to be flattered — 

Algeste. Do not speak to me. 

Philinte. But — 

Algeste. No more society for me, 

Philinte. It is too much — 

Algeste. Leave me alone. 

Philinte. If I — 

Algeste. Not another word. 
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Phiunte. But how — 

Alceste. I will hear no more. 

Philinte. But yet — 

Alceste. Again ? what, again ? 

Philinte. You insult — 

Alceste. 'Sdeath ! this is too much. Do not follow me. 

Philinte. You are joking ; I shall not leave you. [^Exeunt. 



ObOON PeOPOSES MAMANNB'S MABBLA.GE WITH TABTUFFB. 

(From " Tartnffe.") 

Enter to Oboon, in the drawing-roam of his homey his yowng 
daughter Marianne. 

Oroon. Marianne ! 

Marianne. Father! 

Orgon. Come here : I have something to say to you pri- 
vately. 

Marianne \to Orgon, who peers into a little side-room']. What 
are you looking for ? 

Orgon. I want to see if there is any one there who could 
overhear us : this is a most likely place for such a purpose. Now 
we are all right. Marianne, 1 have always found you of a sweet 
disposition, and you have always been very dear to me. 

Marianne. I thank you very much for this fatherly love. 

Orgon. Rightly spoken, my daughter ; and to deserve it, you 
should think of nothing but of pleasing me. 

Marianne. I have no dearer wish at heart. 

Orgon. Very well: then tell me, what do you say of our 
guest, Tartuffe ? 

Marianne. Who, I ? 

Orgon. You. Be careful how you answer. 

Marianne. Alas ! I will say anything you please of him. 

DoRiNE, t?ie maid, comes in softly and stands behind Orgon taithr 

out being noticed by him. 

Orgon. You speak wisely. Then say, daughter, that he 
possesses the greatest merit ; that he has touched your heart ; 
and that it would be happiness to you to see him, with my appro- 
bation, become your husband. 

Marianne [drawing back with surprise]. Eh 1 

Orgon. What is the matter ? 

Marianne. What did you say ? 
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Oroon. What? 

Marianne. Did I make a mistake ? 

Obgon. Make a mistake ? 

Marianne. Who is it, father, that 70a would have me saj 
has touched my heart, and whom, with your approbation, it 
would be happiness to have for a husband? 

Oboon. Tartuffe. 

Marianne. But I feel nothing of the kind, I assure you, 
father. Why would you have me tell such a falsehood ? 

Orgon. But I wish it to be the truth ; and it is sufficient for 
you that I have decided it should be so. 

Marianne. What ! you wish me, father — 

Orgon. Yes, daughter, I intend to unite Tartuffe to my family 
by marrying him to you. I am resolved that he shall be your 
husband ; and as I can — [Seeinff Dorine.] — What are you doing 
here ? Your curiosity must be very strong, young damsel, for 
you to come here and listen to us after that fashion. 

Dorine. Really, sir, I don't know whether the report arose 
from conjecture or by chance ; but I have just been told of this 
match, and I treated the whole story as a sorry joke. 

Orgon. Why ! is the thing so incredible ? 

Dorine. So incredible, sir, that I do not believe it, even when 
I hear you speak of it. 

Orgon. I shall find the means of making you believe it, you 
may be sure. 

Dorine. Pooh ! pooh ! you are telling us a fine story indeed I 

Oroon. I am telling you what will very soon prove true. 

Dorine. Nonsense ! 

Orgon [to Marianne]. I assure you, daughter, that I am 
not jesting. 

Dorine [to Marianne]. Ah ! ah ! Don't you go and believe 
your father : he is only laughing. 

Orgon [to Dorine]. I tell you — 

Dorine. It '11 all be lost time : nobody will believe yon. 

Orgon. My anger at last — 

Dorine. Very well ! very well I We believe you, and so much 
the worse for you. What ! is it possible, sir, that with your wise 
looks, and that large beard in the very midst of your face, you 
should be foolish enough to wish — 

Orgon. Now listen. You have of late taken certain liberties 
here which do not please me at all. Do you hear. 

Dorine. Let us speak calmly, sir, I beseech you. Are you 
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langhing at ns with this scheme ? Your daughter will never do 
for a bigot : she has something else to think about. And then, 
what does such an alliance bring to jou ? Why should you, with 
all your wealth, go and choose a beggar for your son-in-law 7 

Oboon. Hold your tongue! If he has no money, remember 
that that is the very reason why we should esteem him. His 
poTerty is a noble poverty, and one which ought to place him 
above all greatness ; for he lost his fortune through the little 
care he had for the things of this world, and through his anxiety 
for the next. However, with my help, he will have the means 
of settling his affairs and of recovering his own. For, poor as 
he is, he is a gentleman ; and the estate which he has a right to 
is considerable. 

DoRiNE. Yes ; at least he says so. But this vanity, sir, does 
not agree well with piety. Whoever gives himself to the priva- 
tions of a holy life should not make such a boast of title and 
lineage: the humble ways of piety suffer from the publicity of 
such ambition. Why such pride ? — But what I say vexes yon. 
Let us leave his nobility aside and speak of his person. Would 
yon really, without sorrow, give a girl like your daughter to 
a man of his stamp 7 And ought you not to think a little of 
propriety, and prevent the consequences of such a union ? 7ou 
ought .to know that you endanger a woman's virtue when you 
marry her against her will or taste. Her living virtuously in 
the bonds of matrimony depends much on the husband who is 
given to her ; and those who are everywhere pointed at, have 
often made their wives what they are. It is, in fact, very diffi- 
cult to remain faithful to husbands of a certain kind ; and who- 
ever gives his daughter to a man she hates is responsible to 
Heaven for all the sins she commits. Think to what danger you 
are exposed by such a scheme. 

Obgon [to no one]. I see that I shall have to leam from her 
what to do ! 

DoBiNE. It would be all the better for you if yon followed 
my advice. 

Qboon [to Mabianne]. Daughter, let us no longer waste our 
time with such nonsense : I am your father, and I know what 
you want. I had promised you to Val^re ; but from what I am 
told, not only is he rather given to gambling, but I also suspect 
him of being a free-thinker. I never see him come to church. 

DoBiNB. Would you have him run there at your fixed hours, 
like those who go there only to be seen ? 
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Orgon [to Dorine]. I don't ask your opinion in the matter. 
[To Mariannb.] In short, Tartuffe is on the beat terms with 
Heayen, and this is a treasure to which nothing else can be com- 
pared. Yoa will find all jour wishes satisfied hj such a union : 
it will proved a continual source of delight and pleasure. You 
will live together in jour faithful love like two young children — 
like two turtle-doves. Never will any unliappy discussion arise 
between you, and you will make anything you like of him. 

DoRiNB. She will make naught but a fool of him, I know. 

Oroon. Gracious me, what language ! 

DoRiNB. I tell you that he has the look of one, and that his 
destiny will overrule, sir, all the virtue your daughter may have. 

Oroon. Leave off interrupting me. Mind you keep silent, 
and not poke your word in where you have no business. 

DoRiNE. [interrupting him each time he tume round to tpeak 
to his daughter^ What I say is only for your own good, sir. 

Orgon. You take too much upon you. Be quiet, if yoa 
please. 

DoRiNB. If I did not love you — 

Oroon. I don't wish to be loved. 

DoRiNB. And I shall love you in spite of yourself, sir. 

Oroon. How now ? 

DoRiNE. I have your honor at heart, and I cannot bear to 
see you bring a thousand ill-natured remarks upon yourself. 

Oroon. Will you be silent ? 

DoRiNE. It is a shame to allow you to think of such a mar- 
riage. 

Oroon. Will you hold your peace, you serpent, whose inso- 
lence — 

DoRiNE. What I you *re a pious man, and you give way to 
anger ? 

Orgon. Yes : my patience must give way before all this. I 
insist upon your holding your tongue. 

DoRiNE. Very well; but although I don't speak, I think 
none the less. 

The Familt Ceksob. 

(From^TartuffO 
[^Cadanie PemeUe, a Tenerable, Bharp4»ngned. and eanly prejudiced lady; her 
daughter-in-law Elmire ; her granddaughter Marianne ; M. Cl^ante» and others of 
the famay connection, including Daniii, Dorine.. and the maid Flipote, are aU in 
the drawing-room of M. Orgon as the curtain rises.] 

Madame Pbrnellb [about to quit the room in anger}. Come 
along, Flipote, come along ; let me get away from them all. 
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Elmibe. You go so fast that one can hardly keep up with 
70U. 

Madame Pebnellb [to Elmiee]. Never mind, daughter, 
never mind ; come no farther : I can well dispense with these 
ceremonies. 

Elmibe. We acquit ourselves of our duty towards jou. But, 
mother, may I ask why you are in such a hurry to leave us ? 

Madame Pebnellb. For the simple reason that I cannot 
bear to see what goes on in your house, and that no effort is 
made to comply with my wishes. Yes, I leave your house very 
ill edified. Things are done against all my admonitions ; there 
is no respect paid to anything ; every one speaks out as he likes, 
and it is exactly like the court of King Petaud. 

DOBINE. If — 

Madame Pebnelle [to Dobine]. You, a servant, are a great 
deal too strong in the jaw, most rude, and must have your say 
about everything. 

Damis. But — 

Madame Pebnelle [to Damis]. You are, in good round Eng- 
lish, a fool, my child ! I, your grandmother, tell you so ; and I 
always forewarned your father that you would turn out a worth- 
less fellow, and would never bring him anything but vexation. 

Mabianne. I think — 

Madame Pebnelle [to Mabianne]. And you, his sister, are 
all demureness, and look as if butter would not melt in your 
mouth ! But it is truly said that still waters run deep, and on 
the sly you lead a life which I thoroughly dislike. 

Elmibe. But, mother — 

Madame Pebnelle. I should be sorry to vex you, my daugh- 
ter, but your conduct is altogether unbecoming : you ought to 
set them a good example, and their late mother did much better. 
You spend money too freely ; and I am shocked to see you go 
about dressed like a princess. She who wishes to please her 
husband only has no need of such finery. 

CliSante. But, madame, after all — 

Madame Pebnelle [to CLtiNTE]. As for you, her brother, I 
esteem you greatly, I love and respect you, sir ; but all the same, 
if I were in my son's her husband's place, I would beg of you 
most earnestly never to enter the house ! You always advocate 
rules of life that honest folks ought not to follow. I am a little 
outspoken ; but such is my disposition, and I never mince mat- 
ters when I have something on my mind. 
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DosiNE. Tour Tartuffe is very fortunate, no doubt, in — 

Madamv Pebnellb. He is a very worthy man, to whom you 
would do well to listen — and I can't bear (without getting into 
a passion) to see him molested by a scapegrace like you ! 

Damib. What ! can I allow a straight-laced bigot to assume 
a tyrannical authority in this house? — and that we should 
never think of any pleasure unless we are assured of that fine 
gentleman's consent? 

DoBiNE. According to him and his maxims, we can do noth- 
ing without committing a sin ; for — the zealous critic that he 
is — he superintends everything. 

Maoakb Pebnelle. And whatever he superintends is well 
superintended. It is the way to heaven he wants to show jou, 
and my son Orgon should make you all love him. 

Damis. No, mother, there is no father nor anything in the 
world which can induce me to wish him well ; and I should be 
false to my own heart if I spoke otherwise. Everything he does 
excites my wrath ; and I foresee that some day or other some- 
thing will happen, and that I shall be forced to come to an open 
quarrel with the sneaking scoundrel. 

DoBiKE. Indeed it is most scandalous to see a stranger come 
and make himself at home here ; most scandalous that a beggar 
who had no shoes to his feet when he first came, and whose coat 
was not worth three halfpence, should so far forget himself as to 
interfere with everything and play the master ! 

Madaici Pebnelle. Ah, mercy on us ! It would be much 
better if everything were managed according to his pious 
directions. 

Dobine. Yes, he is a saint in your opinion ; but depend upon 
it, he is really nothing but a downright hypocrite. 

Madame Pebnelle. What backbiting ! 

Dobine. I should trust neither him nor his Laurent without 
good security, I can tell you. 

Madame Pebnelle. I don't know what the servant may 
really be ; but I '11 answer for the master being a holy man. 
You hate him and reject him because he tells you of your 
faults. It is against sin that he is incensed, and there is 
nothing he has so much at heart as the interest of heaven. 

Dobine. Has he ? Why, then, and particularly of late, is he 
angry when any one comes near us? In what does a polite 
visit offend heaven, that he should make a disturbance enough 
to drive us mad ? Shall I tell you here privately what I think ? 
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IPainiing to EuinuB.] I really believe that he is, in good faith, 
jealous of madame ! 

Madame Pernelle. Hold your tongae, and mind what jon 
are saying. He is not the only one who blames these visits. 
All the confusion which accompanies the people yon receive, 
those carriages always waiting at the gate, the noisy crowd of 
lackeys, disturb the whole neighborhood. I am most willing to 
believe that there is really no harm done ; but in short, it gives 
people occasion to talk, and that is not right. 

Gl^ante. Ah, madame, would you hinder people from talk* 
ing ? It would be a sad thing if in this world we had to give up 
our best friends because of some stupid story in which we may 
play a part. But even if we could bring ourselves to do such a 
thing, do you think it would force people to be silent ? There 
is no safeguard against calumny. Let us therefore not mind 
all that foolish gossip, but only endeavor to lead a virtuous life, 
and leave full license to the scandal-mongers. 

The Htpookctb. 

(From"Ttetnffe.'') 

[The icene, from the third act of the play, is the house of M. Orgoo. EQb wife, 
the TirtnoTiB and shrewd Elmire, has long doahted the rectitude of Tartuff e's atten- 
tions to her, but cannot induce her foolish husband to believe the man a cheat and 
a libertine at heart, so excessive is his assumption of pietj and abstraction from the 
world. With the lud of Dorine the maid, Damis has been concealed in the next 
room.] 

Tabtuffe [as soon as he sees Dorine^ speaks loudly and in a 
pious tone to his servant^ who is not on the stage], Laurent, lock 
up my hair-shirt and my scourge; and pray Heaven ever to 
enlighten you with grace. If anybody comes to see me, say 
that I am gone to the prisons — to distribute my alms. 

Dorine [aside.'] What boasting and affectation I 

Tabtuffe. What is it you want ? 

Dorine. To tell you — 

Tartuffe. Put more modesty into your speech, or I will 
leave you at once. 

Dorine. You need not, for I shall soon leave you in peace ; 
and all I have to say is, that my lady is coming into this room, 
and would be glad to have a moment's talk with you. 

Tartuffe. Alas! with all my heart 

Dorine [aside]. How sweet we are ! In good troth, I still 
abide by what I said. 
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Tartuffb. Will she soon be here ? 

DoBiNE. Directlj. I hear her, I believe ; yei, here she is. 
I leave you together. [ExiL 

Enter Elbobb. 

Tartuppb. May Heaven, in its goodness, ever bestow on 
you health of body and of mind, and shower blessings on your 
days, according to the prayer of the lowest of its servants. 

Elmibe. I am much obliged to you for this pious wish ; but 
let us sit down a moment to talk more comfortably. 

Tartuppe Ijieated]. Have you quite recovered from your in- 
disposition. 

Elmirb [seated]. Quite. That feverishness soon left me. 

Tartuppb. My prayers have not merit sufficient to have ob- 
tained this favor from Heaven ; but I have not offered up one 
petition in which you were not concerned. 

Elmire. Your anxious zeal is really too great 

Tabtuppb. We cannot have too great anxiety for your dear 
health ; and to give you back the full enjoyment of it I would 
have sacrificed my own. 

ELMmE. You carry Christian charity very far, and I am 
under much obligation to you for all this kindness. 

Tartuppe. I do only what you deserve. 

Elmirb. I wished to speak to you in private on a certain 
matter, and I am glad that nobody is here to hear us. 

Tartuppe. And I also am delighted. It is very sweet for 
me, madame, to find myself alone with you. I have often 
prayed Heaven to bestow this favor upon me ; but till now it 
has been in vain. 

Elmirb. For my part, all I want is, that you should speak 
frankly, and hide nothing from me. 

[DamU^ withaut being seen^ half opens the door of the room to hear 
the conversation.'] 

Tartuppb. And my wish is also that you will allow me the 
cherished favor of speaking openly to you, and of giving you 
my word of honor, that if I have said anything against the visits 
which are paid here to your charms, it has never been done out 
of liatred to you ; but rather out of an ardent zeal which carries 
me avvay, and from a sincere feeling of — 

Elmirb. I quite understand it to be so, and I feel sure that 
it all proceeds from your anxiety for my good. 
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Tabtuffe [taking her hands and pressing th€m\. It is really 
80, madame ; and my fervor is such — 

Elm IBE. Ah ! 7011 press my hand too much. 

Tabtuffe. It is through an excess of zeal. I never intended 
to hurt you. [Handling Elmire^s collar, "] Heaven ! how mar- 
vellous this point-lace is ! The work done in our days is per- 
fectly wonderful ; and never has such perfection been attained 
in everything. 

Elmibe. It is true. But let us speak of what brings me 
here. I have been told that my husband intends to break his 
word, and to give you his daughter in marriage. It that true ? 
Pray tell me. 

Tabtuffe. He has merely alluded to it. But, madame, to 
tell jou the truth, that is not the happiness for which my soul 
sighs ; I find elsewhere the unspeakable attractions of the bliss 
which is the end of all my hopes. 

Elmibe. That is because you care not for earthly things. 

Tabtuffe. My breast, madame, does not inclose a heart of 
flint. 

Elhibe. I know, for my part, that all the sighs tend 
towards Heaven, and that you have no desire for anything 
here below. 

Tabtuffe. Our love for the beauty which is eternal stifles 
not in us love for that which is fleeting and temporal ; and we 
can easily be charmed with the perfect works Heaven has 
created. Its reflected attractions shine forth in such as you ; 
but it is in you alone that its choicest wonders are centred. It 
has lavished upon you charms which dazzle the eye and which 
touch the heart ; and I have never gazed on you, perfect crea- 
ture, without admiring the Creator of the universe, and without 
feeling my heart seized with an ardent love for the most beau- 
tiful picture in which he has reproduced himself. At first I 
feared that this secret tenderness might be a skillful assault of 
the Evil One ; I even thought I would avoid your presence, 
fearing you might prove a stumbling-block to my salvation. 
But I have learnt, adorable beauty, that my passion need not 
be a guilty one ; that I can reconcile it with modesty ; and I 
have given up my whole soul to it. I know that I am very pre- 
sumptuous in making you the offer of such a heart as mine ; 
but in my love I hope everything from you, nothing from the 
vain efforts of my unworthy self. In you is my hope, my hap- 
piness, my peace ; on you depends my misery or bliss ; and by 
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jonr verdict I shall be forever happy, if jon with it : unhappj, 
if it pleases jou. 

Et.mtkf., Quite a gallant declaration. But jon must ac- 
knowledge that it is rather surprising. It seems to me that 
70U might have fortified your heart a little more carefully 
against temptation, and have paused before such a design. A 
devotee like you, who is everywhere spoken of as — 

Tabtuffe. Ah ! Although a devotee, I am no less a man. 
When your celestial attractions burst upon the sight, the heart 
surrenders, and reasons no more. I know that such language 
from me seems somewhat strange : but after all, madame, I am 
not an angel ; and if you condemn the confession I make, you 
have only your own attractions to blame for it As soon as I 
beheld their more than human beauty, my whole being was 
surrendered to you. The unspeakable sweetness of your divine 
charms forced the obstinate resistance of my heart; it over- 
came everything — fasting, prayers, and tears — and fixed all 
my hopes in you. A thousand times my eyes and my sighs 
have told you this; to-day I explain myself with words. Ah! 
if you consider with some kindness the tribulations and trials 
of your unworthy slave, if your goodness has compassion on 
me and deigns to stoop so low as my nothingness, I shall ever 
have for you, marvellous beauty, a devotion never to be 
equalled. With me your reputation runs no risk, and has no 
disgrace to fear. Men like me burn with a hidden flame, and 
secrecy is forever assured. The care which we take of our 
own reputation is a warrant to the woman who accepts our 
heart, that she will find love without scandal, and pleasure 
without fear. 

ELMmE. I have listened to you, and your rhetoric expresses 
itself in terms strong enough. Are you not afraid that I might 
be disposed to tell my husband of this passionate declaration, 
and that its sudden disclosure might influence the friendship 
which he has toward you ? 

Tabtuffe. I know that your tender-heartedness is too 
great, and that you will excuse, because of human frailty, the 
violent transports of a love which offends you, and will con- 
sider, when you look at yourself, that people are not blind, and 
that flesh is weak. 

Elmibe. Others might take all this differently ; but I will 
endeavor to show my discretion. I will tell nothing to my 
husband of what has taken place ; but in return I must require 
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one thing of jou, — which is to forward honestly and lineerelj 
the marriage which lias been decided between Yaldre and 
Marianne, and to renounce the unjust power which would en- 
rich jou with what belongs to another. 

Dajcis [coming out of a Bide room where he wom hidden\. No, 
madame, no ! All this must be made public ! I was in that 
place and overheard everything. Heaven in its goodness seems 
to have directed mj steps hither, to confound the pride of a 
wretch who wrongs me, and to guide me to a sure revenge for 
his hypocrisy and insolence. I will imdeceive my father, and 
will show him in a clear, strong light the heart of the miscre- 
ant who dares to speak to you of love. 

Bt.mtrbl No, Damis: it is sufficient if he promises to 
amend, and endeavors to deserve the forgiveness I have spoken 
of. Since I have promised it, let me abide by my word. 1 
have no wish for scandal. A woman should despise these fol- 
lies, and never trouble her husband's ears with them. 

DAips. You have your reasons for dealing thus with him, 
and I have mine for acting otherwise. It is a mockery to try 
to spare him. In the insolent pride of his canting bigotry he 
has already triumphed too much over my just wrath, and has 
caused too many troubles in our house. The impostor has 
governed my father but too long, and too long opposed my love 
and Yaldre's. It is right that my father's eyes should be 
opened to the perfidy of this villain. Heaven offers me an 
easy opportunity, and I am thankful for it. Were I not to 
seize it^ I should deserve never to have another. 

Elkire. Damis — 

Damis. No, I will, with your permission, follow my own 
eonnseL My heart is overjoyed ; and it is in vain for you to 
try and dissuade me from tasting the pleasure of revenge. I 
will at once make a full disclosure of all this. But here is 
the very person to give me satisfaction. 

[Enter Oroon.] 

Daub. Oome, father, we will treat your arrival with a 
piece of news which will somewhat surprise you. You are 
well rewarded for all your caresses, and this gentleman well 
repays your tenderness. His great zeal for you has just shown 
itself, and stops at nothing short of dishonoring you. I have 
overheard him here, making to your wife an insulting declara- 
tion. She, amiable and gentle, and in her too great discre* 
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tion, insisted npon keeping the matter a secret from yon ; but 
I cannot encourage such shamelessness, and I think it would 
be an offense to jou were I to be silent about it 

[Uxit Elmibe.] 

Orgon. What do I hear ! O Heaven I Is it possible ! 

Tabtupfb [mth an entire change oflook^ manner^ and accent]. 
Yes, brother, I am a wicked, guilty, miserable sinner, full of 
iniquity, the greatest wretch that earth ever bore. Each mo- 
ment of my life is overburdened with pollution; it is but a 
long continuation of crimes and defilement, and I see that 
Heaven, to punish me for my sins, intends to mortify me on 
this occasion. However great may be the crime laid to my 
charge, I have neither the wish nor the pride to deny it. Be- 
lieve what is said to you, arm all your wrath, and drive me 
like a criminal from your house. Whatever shame is heaped 
upon me, I deserve even greater. 

Obgon \to his «cm]. Ah, miscreant! how dare you try to 
sully the spotless purity of his virtue with this falsehood ? 

Damis. What ! the feigned meekness of this hypocrite will 
make you give the lie to — 

Oboon. Hold your tongue, you cursed plague! 

Tabtupfb. Ah ! let him speak ; you blame him wrongfully, 
and you would do better to believe what he tells you. Why 
should you be so favorable to me in this instance ? Do you 
know, after all, what I am capable of doing ? Do you, brother, 
trust to the outward man ; and do you think me good, because 
of what you see ? No, no : you are deceived by appearances, 
and I am, alas ! no better than they think. Everybody takes 
me for a good man, no doubt; but the truth is, that I am 
worthless. [To Damis.] Yes, dear child, speak; call me per- 
fidious, infamous, reprobate, thief, and murderer; load me 
with still more hateful names : I do not gainsay them, I have 
deserved them all ; and on my knees I will suffer the ignominy 
due to the crimes of my shameful life. \KneeU.'\ 

Obgon \to Tabtuppr] Ah, brother, this is too much I [To 
his son.'] Does not your heart relent, traitor ? 

Damis. What! can his words so far deceive you as — 

Obgon. Hold your tongue, you rascal! [Baising Tab- 
tupfb.] Brother, pray rise. [To his son.] Wretch! 

Damis. He can — 

Obgon. Hold your tongue ! 
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Damis. I am furious. What ! I am taken for — 
Obgon. If you say one word more, I '11 break every bone — 
Tabtuffe. In heaven's name, my brother, do not forget 
yourself ! I had rather suffer the greatest injury than that he 
should receive the most trifling hurt on my account. 
Obgon [to hit son]. Ungrateful wretch ! 
Tabtuffe. Leave him in peace. If I must on my knees 
ask forgiveness for him — 

[Se fcUls on hU knee$; Oboon does the samej and embraces 

Tabtuffe.] 

Obgon. Alas I my brother, what are you doing ? [To his 
son.] See his goodness, rascal! 

Dakis. So — 

Obgon. Peace. 

DAMia What! I— 

Obgon. Peace, I say. I know the motive which makes you 
accuse him. You all hate him; and I now see wife, children, 
and servants embittered against him. You have recourse to 
everything to drive this pious person from my home. But the 
more you strive to send him away, the more will I do to keep 
him. I will, therefore, to crush the pride of the whole family, 
hasten his marriage with my daughter. 

DAMia You mean to force her to accept him ? 

Obgon. Yes, traitor; and to confound you all, it shall be 
done this very evening. Ah! I defy the whole household; I 
will show you that you have to obey me, and that I am the 
master here. Now, quick, retract your words, and this very 
moment throw yourself at his feet to ask his forgiveness. 

Damis. Who f If Ask forgiveness of the villain who by 
his impostures — -* 

Obgon. What, scoundrel! you refuse, and abuse him be- 
sides? A cudgel! give me a cudgel! [To Tabtuffe.] Don't 
prevent me. [To his son.] Get out of my house this moment, 
and be careful you are never bold enough to set foot in it 
again. 

Damis. Yes, I shall go; but — 

Obgon. Quick then, decamp: I disinherit you, you scoun- 
drel, and give you my curse besides. 

[-Erit Damis.] 

Obgon. To offend a holy man in that way ! 

Tabtuffe. O Heaven! forgive me as I forgive him! [To 
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try to blacken my character to you, dear brother — 

Obgon. Alas! 

Tabtuffe. The very thought of this ingratitude to a torture 
too great for me to bear — The horror that I feel — My 
heart is so full that I cannot speak -^ It will kill me. 

Obgon [in tear%^ running to the door where he drove hie eon 
out]. Wretch! how I grieve to have spared you, and not to 
have made an end of you on the spot [To Tabtuffe.] Com- 
pose yourself, brother; do not give way to griel 

Tabtuffe. No, let us put an end to all these painful dis- 
putes. I see what great troubles I occasion here, and I think, 
brother, that my duty is to leave your house. 
* Oboon. How ! surely you are not in earnest f 

Tabtuffe. They hate me ; and I see that they will try to 
make you doubt my good faith towards you. 

Obqon. What does it matter? Do you see me listen to 
them? 

Tabtuffe. I have no doubt but that they will persevere in 
their attacks ; and these very reports which you refuse to be- 
lieve to-day may another time be credited by you. 

Oboon. No, brother; never. 

Tabtuffe. Ah! brother, a wife can easily influence iiie 
mind of her husband. 

Oboon. No, no. 

Tabtuffe. Let me go away, and thus remove from them all 
occasion of attacking me. 

Oboon. No, you will stop here : my life depends upon it 

Tabtuffe. Well, if it is so, I must do violence to myself. 
Ah, if you only would — 

Obgon. No ! 

Tabtuffe. I yield. Let us say no more about it But I 
know how I must behave in future. Honor is a delicate mat- 
ter, and friendship requires me to prevent reports and causes 
for suspicion. I will avoid your wife, and you shall never see 
me — 

Oboon. No, you will see and speak to her in spite of every- 
body. I delight in vexing people ; and I wish you to be seen 
in her company at all hours of the day. This is not all. The 
better to brave them, I will have no other heir but you; and I 
will go at once and draw up a deed of gift, by which you will 
inherit all my possessions. A true, faithful friend whom I 
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take for son-in-law is more precious to me than son, wife, or 
relations. Will you not accept what I propose ? 

Tabtuffe. May Heaven's will be done in all things! 

Orgon. Poor man! Let us go forthwith to draw up the 
deed, and then let envy burst with rage! 



The Fatk of Don Juan. 

(From " Don Juan : or. The Feast of the Statne/*) 

[The stage repreeents a solitary country spot in Sicily, not remote from the 
tomb (crowned by a statue) of the commandant whom Don Joan has slain in a dneL 
Don Juan and his servant Sganarelle enter, with Don Louis, the father of the dis- 
solute hero. Don Louis has heard that his son has decided on a complete moral 
reformation.] 

Louis. What ! my son, is it possible that merciful Heaven 
has heard my prayers ? Is what you tell me true ? Are you 
not deceiving me with false hopes ? And may I trust the sur- 
prising news of such a conversion ? 

Juan. Yes, you see me reclaimed from all my sins ; I am 
no longer the same man I was yesterday, and Heaven has sud- 
denly wrought in me a change which will be the wonder of 
every one. It has touched my heart and opened my eyes, and 
I look back with horror on my long time of blindness, and on 
the criminal disorders of the life 1 have led. My mind dwells 
upon all its abominations; and lam astonished that Heaven 
has borne them so long, and has not made me feel its ven- 
geance. I feel the mercy that has been shown me in my not 
being punished for my crimes, and I am ready to profit by it as 
I ought ; to show to the world the sudden change in my life ; 
thus to make up for the scandal of my past actions, and try to 
obtain a full pardon. Towards this will all my endeavors tend 
in future; and in order to help me in the new life I have 
chosen, I beseech you, sir, to choose for me a person who can 
help me, and under whose guidance I may be enabled to walk 
safely in the new path opened before me, 

Louis. Ah ! how easily the love of a father is recalled, and 
how quickly forgotten are the faults of a son at the mention of 
the word repentance ! After what I have just heard, I remember 
no more all the sorrow you have caused me ; everything is oblit- 
erated from my memory. My happiness is extreme ; I weep for 
joy ; all my dearest wishes are granted, and I have nothing else 
to ask of Heaven. Let us embrace each other, my son. Persist, 

VOL. XV. — 17 
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I beseech you, in this praiseworthy resolution. I will go at once 
and carry this good news to your mother, share with her my 
joy, and thank Heaven for the holy thoughts with which it has 
inspired you. [Mcit. 

Sganarellb. Ah, sir, how happy I am to see you converted ! 
I have been a long time looking forward for this ; and thank 
Heaven, all my wishes are satisfied. 

Juan. Plague take the booby ! 

Sganabelle. How, the booby ? 

Juan. What ! you take for ready money what I have jiist 
said, and fancy that my lips agree with my heart ? 

Sganabelle. Why ! it is not — you do not — your — [^Aside], 
Oh, what a man ! what a man ! what a man ! 

Juan. Oh dear, no ; I am not changed in the least, and all 
my thoughts are the same. 

Sganabelle. You do not yield, after the marvellous miracle 
of that moving and speaking statue 7 

Juan. There certainly is something about it which I do not 
understand ; but whatever it may be, it can neither convince my 
judgment nor stagger my heart : and if I said that I wanted to 
reform my conduct and to lead an exemplary life, it is because 
of a plan I have formed out of pure policy, a useful stratagem, 
a necessary grimace to which I am willing to submit, in order 
not to give offence to a father I have need of, and to screen 
myself in respect to men from a hundred troublesome adventures 
which might happen to me. I am glad to take you into my 
confidence, Sganarelle, for I like to have a witness of what I 
feel, and of the real motives which oblige me to act as I do. 

Sganabelle. What ! you believe in nothing, and yet you 
mean to pass for a God-fearing man ? 

Juan. And why not ? There are plenty of others besides 
me who borrow the same feathers, and who use the same mask 
to deceive the world. 

Sganabelle [^aside]. Ah, what a man ! what a man! 

Juan. There is no longer any shame in hypocrisy : it is a 
fashionable vice, and all fashionable vices pass for virtues. To 
act the part of a good man is the best part one can act. The 
profession of hypocrisy has wonderful advantages. It is an art 
the imposture of which is always looked upon with respect; and 
although the world may see through the deceit, it dares say 
nothing against it. All the other vices of mankind are open to 
censure, and every one is at liberty to attack them boldly ; but 
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hypocrigy is a privileged vice, which closes the month of every 
one, and enjoys in peace a sovereign impunity. By dint of cant 
we enter into a kind of league with those of the same party, and 
whoever falls out with one of us has the whole set against him ; 
whilst those who are really sincere, and who are known to be in 
earnest, are always the dupes of the others, are caught in the 
net of the hypocrites, and blindly lend their support to those 
who ape their conduct. You could hardly believe what a num- 
ber of these people I know, who with the help of such stratagem 
have put a decent veil over the disorders of their youth, have 
sought shelter under the cloak of religion, and under its vener- 
ated dress are allowed to be as wicked as they please. Although 
people are aware of their intrigues, and know them for what they 
are, their influence is none the less real. They are well received 
everywhere ; and a low bending of the head, deep sighs, and 
rolling eyes, make up for all they can be guilty of. It is under 
tliis convenient dress that I mean to take refuge and put my 
a-Tairs to rights. I shall not give up my dear habits, but will 
carefully hide them, and avoid all show in my pleasures. If I 
am discovered, the whole cabalwilji take u piny interests of their 
own accord, and will defend m6 against. everybody. In short, it 
is the only safe way of doing- all I like with impunity. I shall 
set up for a censor of other people's actions. I shall speak evil 
of everybody. If I am but ever .so Bllghtly^ offended, I shall 
never forgive, but bear an irreGomjilable- hatred. I shall make 
myself the avenger of the interests of .Heafen; -and under this 
convenient shelter I will pursue my enemies, will accuse them of 
impiety, and know how to let loose against them the officious 
zealots who, without understanding how the truth stands, will 
heap abuse upon them and damn them boldly on their own private 
authority. It is thus that we can profit by the weaknesses of 
men, and that a wise man can accommodate himself to the vices 
of his age. 

Sganarellb. Oh, heavens ! what do I hear ? You only lacked 
hypocrisy to make you perfectly bad ; and this is the height of 
abomination. Sir, this last thing is too much for me, and I 
cannot help speaking. Do to me all you please ; beat me, break 
every bone in my body, kill me if you like : but I must speak 
out my thoughts, and like a faithful servant say what I ought. 
Know, sir, that the pitcher goes once too often to the well : and 
as that author, whose name I do not recollect, truly said, man is 
in this world like the bird on the branch ; the branch is attached 
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to the tree ; whoever is attached to the tree follows good pre- 
cepts ; good precepts are better tlian fine words ; fine words are 
found at court ; at court are the courtiers ; courtiers are followers 
of fashion ; fashion comes from fancy ; fancy is a faculty of the 
mind ; the mind is life to us ; life ends in death ; death makes 
us think of heaven ; the sky is above the earth ; the earth is not 
the sea ; the sea is subject to tempests ; tempests endanger ships; 
ships require pilots ; a good pilot has prudence : prudence is not 
the gift of young men ; young men ought to obey their elders ; 
old men love riches ; riches make people rich ; the rich are not 
poor ; the poor know what want is ; necessity has no law ; those 
who have no law live like the brute ; and consequently you will 
be damned with all the devils. 

Juan. A noble argument. 

SOANABELLE. After this if you do not change, so much the 
worse for you. 

[Enter Don Carlos.] 

Gablos. Don Juan, I meet with you opportunely ; and I am 
glad to ask you in this place rather than in your honse what 
resolutions you have taken. You know that this duty belongs to 
me, that I took it upon myself in your presence. I cannot hide 
from you that 1 should like the difiiculty to be settled by gentle 
means ; there is nothing I would not do to prevail upon you to 
choose the right path, and to see you publicly confirm your mar- 
riage with my sister. 

Juan [in a hypocritical tone]. Alas ! I wish with all my heart 
that I could give you the satisfaction you ask for : but Heaven 
is directly opposed to it ; it has inspired me with the design of 
reforming my mode of life, and I have now no other thoughts 
than to leave all earthly engagements, to forsake all vanities, 
to atone by an austere life for all the criminal disorders into 
which the heat of passion and blind youth have carried me. 

Carlos. Your intentions, Don Juan, do not clash with what 
I propose: the company of a legitimate wife and the laudable 
thoughts Heaven has inspired you with can well agree. 

Juan. Alas \ no. It is a decision which your sister herself 
has taken, for she had retired to a convent. Both our hearts 
were touched at the same time. 

Carlos. Her retreat cannot satisfy us, for it might be imputed 
to the contempt you had thrown on her and her family: our 
honor requires that she should live openly with you. 
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Juan. I assure jou that the thing is not possible. I had the 
greatest wish to do so, and even to-day I asked advice of Heaven 
about it ; but when I consulted it, I heard a voice saying that I 
was not to think of your sister, and that with her for my com- 
panion I should certainly not work out my salvation. 

Carlos. Do you think you will impose upon me with those 
fine excuses 7 

Juan. I obey Heaven's voice. 

Carlos. What ! you imagine that I can be satisfied with such 
stories as these ? 

Juan. Such is the will of Heaven. 

Carlos. You make my sister leave her convent, and abandon 
her afterwards? 

Juan. Heaven orders it should be so* 

CARLoa We must bear such a disgrace ? 

Juan. Seek redress from Heaven. 

Carlos. What ! always Heaven ? 

Juan. It is the will of Heaven. 

Carlos. Enough, Don Juan: I understand yon. It is not 
here that I will attack you, — the place will not admit of it, — 
I will soon find you out. 

Juan. You will do as you please. You know that I do not 
lack courage, and that I can use my sword when it is necessary. 
I will go in a few minutes through this narrow lane by the side 
of the convent : but I declare to you that I do not wish to fight ; 
Heaven forbid I should think of such a thing : but if you attack 
me, we will see what will ensue. 

Carlos. We shall indeed see. l^Exit 

Sganarelle. Sir, what is this new style you adopt ? This is 
worse than all the rest put together ; I had much rather see you 
as you were before. I always looked forward to your salvation 
before ; but from henceforth i give up all hope, and I believe 
that Heaven, which has borne with you to this day, will never 
tolerate this last abomination. 

Juan. Come, come : Heaven is not so strict as you think, 
and if each time that men — 

[Enter a Spectre in the form of a veiled woman.'] 

Sganarelle [seeing the Spectre]. Ah, sir, Heaven speaks 
to and warns you I 

Juan. This may be a warning from Heaven ; but it must be 
expressed more clearly if I am to understand it 
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Spectre. Don Juan has but a moment longer to profit bj 
the mercy of Heaven ; if he does not repent now, his destruction 
is certain. 

Sganabelle. Sir, do you hear ? 

Juan. Who dares speak such words to me ? I think I know 
this voice. 

Sganabelle. Ah, sir, it is a ghost ! I know it by its way of 
walking. 

Juan. Ghost, phantom, or devil, I will see what it is. 

iThe Spectre changes shape^ and represents Time unth his scythe 

in his hand."] 

Soanarelle. Oh, heavens ! Do you see, sir, this change of 
shape ? 

Juan. No, no : nothing can terrify me, and my sword will 
tell me whether this is body or spirit. 

[ The Spectre disappears when Don Juan tries to strike it.] 

Soanarelle. A1i, sir, yield to such repeated proofs! 
Juan. No : whatever may happen, it shall never be said that 
1 could repent. Come, follow me. 

[Enter The Statue of the Commandant.] 

Statue. Stop, Don Juan : you promised me yesterday to come 
and have supper with me. 

Juan. Yes : where shall we go ? 

Soanarelle. Give me your hand. 

Juan. Here it is. 

Statue. Don Juan, obstinacy in sin brings after it a fearful 
ith, and by rejecting tlie mercy of Heaven we open a way for 

wrath. 

Juan, Oh, heavens ! what do I feel ? An invisible fire con- 
nes me ! I can bear it no longer. My whole body is one 
lent flame _ Oh ! — Oh ! — 

%tf lightning flashes around Don Juan, and Joud claps of thunder 
are heard. The earth opens and swallows him up. From 
the spot where he has disappeared burst forth flames of 
fire.] 

Soanarelle. Ah ! my wages ! my wages ! His death is a 
)aration to all. Heaven offended, laws violated, families dis* 
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honored, girls ruined, wives led astray, husbands driven to 
despair, everybody is satisfied. I am the only one to suffer. My 
wages, my wages, my wages ! 

IThe curtain falls.'] 

The Shah Mabquis and thk Affected Ladies. 

(From '*Lei Pr^cienaes Ridicules.") 

[The flcene is the drawing-room of the provincial but ambitions ladies Mademoi- 
selle Madelon and her cousin Mademoiselle Cathos, visiting Paris. Both are dressed 
in the height of fashionable absurdity. To them enters Mascarille, a clever valet, 
disguised by his master as a marqais and Parisian gentleman, for the purpose of 
tricking the silljr yoong women and making them more sensible throagh the homili- 
ation of their discovery. He plays his part with much gusto.] 

Masgabille [after having lowed to them]. Ladies, you will be 
surprised, no doubt, at the boldness of my visit, but your repu- 
tation brings this troublesome incident upon you : merit has for 
me such powerful attractions, that I run after it wherever it is 
to be found. 

Madelon. If you pursue merit, it is not in our grounds that 
you should hunt after it 

Gathos. If you find merit among us, you must have brought 
it here yourself. 

Masgabille. I refuse assent to such an assertion. F&me 
tells the truth in speaking of your worth ; and you will pique, 
repique, and capot all the fashionable world of Paris. 

Madelon. Your courtesy carries you somewhat too far in the 
liberality of your praises ; and we must take care, my cousin and 
I, not to trust too much to the sweetness of your flattery. 

Gathos. My dear, we should call for chairs. 

Madelon \to servant]. Almanzor! 

Almanzob. Madame. 

Madelon. Quick ! convey us hither at once the appliances 
of conversation. 

[Almanzor brings chairs.] 

Masgabiixe. But stay, is there any security for me here ? 

Gathos. What can you fear ? 

Masgabille. Some robbery of my heart, some assassination 
of my freedom. I see before me two eyes which seem to me to 
be very dangerous fellows; they abuse liberty and give no 
quarter. The deuce ! no sooner is any one near, but they are 
up in arms, and ready for their murderous attack ! Ah ! upon 
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mj word I mistniBt them ! I shall either run away, or require 
good securitj that they will do me no harm. 

Madelon. What playfulness, my dear. 

Gathob. Yes, I see he is an Amilcar. 

Madelon. Do not fear : our eyes have no evil intentions ; yonr 
heart may sleep in peace, and may rest assured of their innocence. 

Cathos. But for pity's sake, sir, do not be inexorable to that 
arm-chair, which for the last quarter of an hour has stretched 
out its arms to you : satisfy the desire it has of embracing you. 

Mascarille [after having combed himself and a^usied hi$ 
eanianB,'] Well, ladies, what is your opinion of Paris ? 

Madelon. Alas ! can there be two opinions ? It would be the 
antipodes of reason not to confess that Paris is the great museum 
of wonders, the centre of good taste, of wit and gallantry. 

Mascarille. I think for my part that out of Paris, people of 
position cannot exist 

Cathos. That is a never-to-be-disputed truth. 

Mascarille. It is somewhat muddy, but then we have sedan- 
chairs. 

Madelon. Yes, a chair is a wonderful safeguard against the 
insults of mud and bad weather. 

Mascarille. You must have many visitors ? What great wit 
belongs to your circle? 

Madelon. Alas ! we are not known yet ; but we have every 
hope of being so before long, and a great friend of our^ has 
promised to bring us all the gentlemen who have written in the 
** Elegant Extracts." 

Cathos. As well as some others, who, we are told, are the 
sovereign judges in matters of taste. 

Mascarille. Leave that to me ! I can manage that for you 
better than any one else. They all visit me, and I can truly say 
that I never get up in the morning without having half a dozen 
wits about me. 

Madelon. Ah ! we should feel under the greatest obligation 
to you if you would be so kind as to do this for us ; for it is 
certain one must be acquainted with all those gentlemen in order 
to belong to society. By them reputations are made in Paris ; 
and you know that it is quite sufficient to be seen with some 
of them to acquire the reputation of a connoisseur, even though 
there should be no other foundation for the distinction. But for 
my part, what I value most is, that in such society we learn a 
hundred things which it is one's duty to know, and which are the 
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quintessence of wit : the scandal of the day ; the latest things out 
in prose or verse. We hear exactly and punctually that a M. A. 
has composed the most beautiful piece in the world on such-and- 
such a subject ; that Madame B has adapted words to such-and- 
such an air; that M. C has composed a madrigal on the fidelity 
of his lady-love, and M. D upon the faithlessness of his ; that 
yesterday evening the Sieur E wrote a sixain to Mademoiselle F, 
to which she sent an answer this morning at eight o'clock ;• that 
M. 6 has such-and-such a project in his head ; that M. H is 
occupied with a third volume of his romance ; and that M. J 
has his work in the press. By knowledge like this we acquire 
consideration in every society ; whereas if we are left in igno- 
rance of such matters, all the wit we may possess is a thing of 
naught and as dust in the balance. 

Cathos. Indeed, I think it is carrying the ridiculous to the 
extreme, for any one who makes the least pretence to wit, not 
to know even the last little quatrain that has been written. For 
my part, I should feel greatly ashamed if some one were by 
chance to ask me if I had seen some new thing which I had not 
seen. 

Mascabille. It is true that it is disgraceful not to be one 
of the very first to know what is going on. But do not make 
yourself anxious about it ; I will establish an academy of wits in 
your house, and I promise you that not a single line shall be 
written in all Paris which you shall not know by heart before 
anybody else. I your humble servant, indulge a little in writing 
poetry when I feel in the vein ; and you will find handed about 
in all the ruelle$ of Paris two hundred songs, as many sonnets, 
four hundred epigrams, and more than a thousand madrigals, 
without reckoning enigmas and portraits. 

Madelon. I must acknowledge that I am madly fond of por- 
traits : there is nothing more elegant, according to my opinion. 

M ASCARILLE. Porti*aits are difficult, and require a deep insight 
into character ; but you shall see some of mine which will please 
you. 

Cathos. I must say that for my part I am appallingly fond of 
enigmas. 

Mascabille. They form a good occupation for the mind ; and 
I have already written four this morning, which I will give you 
to guess. 

Madelon. Madrigals are charming when they are neatly 
turned. 
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Mascarille. I have a special gift that way, and I am engaged 
in turning the whole Roman History into madrigals. 

Madelon. Ah ! that will be exquisite. Pray let me have a 
copy, if you publish it. 

Mascarille. I promise you each a copy beautifully bound. It 
is beneath my rank to occupy myself in that fashion ; but I do it 
for the benefit of the publishers, who leave me no peace. 

Madelon. I should think that it must be a most pleasant 
thing to see one's name in print. 

Mascarille. Undoubtedly. By-the-by, let me repeat to you 
some extempore verses I made yesterday at the house of a friend 
of mine, a duchess, whom I went to see. You must know that 
I 'm a wonderful hand at impromptus. 

Cathos. An impromptu is the touchstone of genius. 

Mascarille. Listen. 

Madelon. We are all ears. 

Mascarille. 

Oht oh I I was not taking care. 
While thinking not of harm, I watch my fair. 
Your lurking eye my heart doth steal away. 
Stop thief I Stop thief t Stop thief ! — I say. 

Cathos. Ah me ! It is gallant to the last degree. 

Mascarille. Yes, all I do has a certain easy air about it. 
There is a total absence of the pedant about all my writings. 

Madelon. They are thousands and thousands of miles from 
that. 

Mascarille. Did you notice the beginning ? " Oh ! oh ! " 
There is something exceptional in that " Oh ! oh ! " like a man 
who bethinks himself all of a sudden — " Oh ! oh ! " Surprise 
is well depicted, is it not ? " Oh ! oh ! " 

Madelon. Yes, I think that " Oh ! oh ! " admirable. 

Mascarille. At first sight it does not seem much. 

Cathos. Ah ! what do you say ? These things cannot be too 
highly valued. 

Madelon. Certainly ; and I would rather have composed that 
" Oh ! oh ! " than an epic poem. 

Mascarille. Upon my word now, you have good taste. 

Madelon. Why, yes, perhaps it 's not altogether bad. 

Mascarille. But do you not admire also " I was not taking 
care " ? "I was not taking care." I did not notice it ; quite 
a natural way of speaking, you know : " I was not taking care." 
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** While thinking not of harm " — whilst innocently, without fore- 
thought, like a poor sheep, " I watch my fair " — that is to say, 
I amuse myself by considering, observing, contemplating you, 
" Your lurking eye " — what do you think of this word " lurking " ? 
Do you not think it well chosen ? 

Cathos. Perfectly well. 

Mascabille. ^^ Lurking," hiding : you would say, a cat just 
going to catch a mouse — '' lurking." 

Madelon. Nothing could be better. 

Mascabille. " My heart doth steal away " — snatch it away ; 
carries it off from me. ^ Stop thief ! stop thief ! stop thief ! " 
Would you not imagine it to be a man shouting and running 
after a robber ? " Stop thief ! stop thief ! stop thief ! " 

Madelon. It must be acknowledged tliat it is witty and 
gallant. 

Mascabille. I must sing you the tune I made to it. 

Cathos. Ah ! you have learnt music ? 

Mascabille. Not a bit of it ! 

Cathos. Then how can you have it set to music ? 

Mascabille. People of my position know everything with- 
out ever having learnt. 

Madelon. Of course it is so, my dear. 

Mascabille. Just listen, and see if the tune is to your 
taste : hem, hem, la, la, la, la, la. The brutality of the season 
has greatly injured the delicacy of my voice ; but it is of no 
consequence ; permit me, without ceremony [Ju singt] : — 

Oh ! oh ! I was not taking care. 
While thinking not of harm, I watch my fair. 
Your lurking eye my heart doth steal away. 
Stop thief I Stop thief I Stop thief ! — I say. 

Cathos. What soul-subduing music! One would willingly 
die while listening. 

Madelon. What soft languor creeps over one's heart. 

Mascabille. Do you not find the thought clearly expressed 
in the song ? " Stop thief ! stop thief ! " And then as if one 
suddenly cried out, '* Stop, stop, stop, stop, stop thief ! " Then 
all at once, like a person out of breath — " Stop thief ! " 

Madelon. It shows a knowledge of perfect beauty ; every 
part is inimitable ; both the words and the air enchant me. 

Cathos. I never yet met with anything worthy of being 
compared to it. 
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Mascabille. ah I do comes naturally to me. I do it 
without study. 

Madelon. Nature has treated you like a fond mother : you 
are her spoiled child. 

Mascabille. How do you spend your time, ladies ? 

Cathos. Oh ! in doing nothing at all. 

Madelon. Until now, we have been in a dreadful dearth of 
amusements. 

Mascabille. I should be happy to take you to the play one 
of these days, if you would permit me ; the more so as there is 
a new piece going to be acted which I should be glad to seo 
in your company. 

Madelon. There is no refusing such an offer. 

Mascabille. But I must beg of you to applaud it well when 
we are there, for I have promised my help to praise up the 
piece; and the author came to me again this morning to beg 
my assistance. It is the custom for authors to come and read 
their new plays to us people of rank, so that they may persuade 
us to approve their work, and to give them a reputation. I 
leave you to imagine if, when we say anything, the pit dare con- 
tradict us. As for me, I am most scrupulous ; and when once 
I have promised my assistance to a poet, I always call out 
" Splendid ! beautiful ! " even before the candles are lighted. 

Madelon. Do not speak of it: Paris is a most wonderful 
place ; a hundred things happen every day there of which 
country people, however clever they may be, have no idea. 

Cathos. It is sufficient : now we understand this, we shall 
consider ourselves under the obligation of praising all that 
is said. 

Mascabille. I do not know whether I am mistaken ; but 
you seem to me to have written some play yourselves. 

Madelon. Ah ! there may be some truth in what you say. 

Mascabille. Upon my word, we must see it. Between 
ourselves, I have composed one which I intend shortly to bring 
out. 

Cathos. Indeed ! and to what actors do you mean to give 
it? 

Mascabille. What a question ! Why, to the actors of the 
H6tel de Bourgogne, of course : they alone can give a proper 
value to a piece. The others are a pack of ignoramuses, who 
recite their parts just as one speaks every day of one's life; 
they have no idea of thundering out verses, or of pausing at a 
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fine passage. How can one make out where the fine tines are, 
if the actor does not stop at them and thus tell you when jou 
are to applaud ? 

Gathos. Certainly, there is always a way of making an 
audience feel the beauties of a play; and things are valued 
according to the way they are put before you. 

Mascarille. How do you like my lace, feathers, and etcet- 
eras? Do you find any incongruity between them and my 
coat? 

Gathos. Not the slightest. 

Mascarille. The ribbon is well chosen, you think ? 

Madelon. Astonishingly well. It is real Perdrigeon. 

Mascarille. What do you say of my canions ? 

Madelon. They look very fashionable. 

Mascarille. I can at least boast that they are a whole quarter 
of a yard wider than those usually worn. 

Madelon. I must acknowledge that I have never yet seen 
the elegance of the adjustment carried to such perfection. 

Mascarille. May I beg of you to direct your olfactory senses 
to these gloves ? 

Madelon. They smell terribly sweet 

Gathos. I never inhaled a better-made perfume, 

Mascarille. And this ? [He berids forward for them to smell 
his powdered wiff.] 

Madelon. It has the true aristocratic odor. 0ne*8 finest 
senses are exquisitely affected by it. 

Mascarille. You say nothing of my plumes. What do you 
think of them ? 

Gathos. Astonishingly beautiful ! 

Mascarille. Do you know that every tip cost me a louis 
d'or ? It is my way to prefer indiscriminately everything of 
the best. 

Madelon. I assure you that I greatly sympathize with you. 
I am furiously delicate about everything I wear, and even my 
socks must come from the best hands. 

Mascarille [crying out suddenlt/]. Oh, oh, oh! gently, 
ladies ; ladies, this is unkind : I have good reason to complain 
of your behavior ; it is not fair. 

Gathos. What is it ? What is the matter ? 

Mascarille. Matter ? What, both of you against my heart, 
and at the same time too ! attacking me right and left ! Ah t it 
is contrary to fair play ; I shall cry out murder. 
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THEODOR MOMMSEN. 

MoMMSEN, Theodob, a famous German archsBologist and histo- 
rian; born at Garding, Schleswig^ November 30, 1817. He studied 
at the University of Kiel; travelled from 1844 to 1847, and upon 
his return conducted the " Schleswig-Holstein Journal " until he was 
made Professor of Law at Leipsic. He was made Professor of 
Law at Zurich in 1852, at Breslau in 1854, and at Berlin in 1858; 
and in 1875 was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Leipsic. Professor Mommsen has written several 
learned archaeological works, among which are one on '^ Latin In- 
scriptions'' and one on "Koman Coins." He has also written an 
account of "The Earliest Inhabitants of Italy," which was, in 1858, 
translated into English by Eobertson. His great historical work 
is the "History of Rome." The "History of Rome" has been 
translated by William P. Dickson (1863-67). 



The Battle of Phabsalub. 

(From the *' History of Rome.") 

CfiSAB lay to the south of Larissa, in the plain which extends 
between the hill-country of Cynocephalse and the chain of Orthrys, 
and is intersected by the Enipeus (a tributary of the Peneus), 
on the left bank of the Enipeus, near the town of Pharsalus, in 
Thessaly. Pompeius had pitched his camp opposite to Caesar 
on the right bank of the Enipeus, along the slope of the heights 
of Cynocephalse. The entire army of Pompeius was assembled. 
Caesar, on the other hand, had expected the corps of nearly two 
legions formerly detached to ^Etolia and Thessaly, now stationed 
in Greece, and the two legions which were sent after him by the 
land route from Italy, and had already arrived in lUyria, The 
army of Pompeius, numbering eleven legions, or about 47,000 
men, and 7000 horses, was more than double that of Caesar in 
infantry, and seven times as numerous in cavalry. Fatigue 
and conflicts had so reduced Caesar^s troops that his eight legions 
did not number more than 22,000 men under arms, consequently 
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not nearly half their normal amount. The victorious army of 
Pompeius, provided with a countless cavalry and good maga- 
zinesy had provisions in abundance ; while the troops of Cffisar 
had difficulty in keeping themselves alive, and only hoped for 
better supplies from the corn-harvest, not far distant. 

The Pompeian soldiers, who had learned in the last campaign 
to know war and trust their leader, were in the best of humor. 
All the military reasons on the side of Pompeius favored the 
view that the decisive battle should not long be delayed, seeing 
that they now confronted Caesar in Thessaly; and the impa- 
tience of the many noble officers, and others accompanying the 
army, doubtless had more weight than even such reasons in the 
council of war. Siuce the event of Dyrrhachium these nobles 
regarded the triumph of their party as an ascertained fact. 
When Pompeius hesitated as to his crossing the rivulet which 
separated the two armies — and which Caesar, with his much 
weakened army, did not venture to pass — this excited great in- 
dignation. Pompeius, it was alleged, delayed the battle only in 
order to rule somewhat longer over so many consulars and prae- 
torians, and to perpetrate the part of Agamemnon. Pompeius 
yielded ; and Caesar, who, under an impression that matters 
would not come to a battle, had just projected a mode of turning 
the enemy's army — and for that purpose was on the point of 
setting out toward Scotussa — likewise arranged his legions for 
battle when he saw the Pompeians preparing to offer it to him 
oxx his bank. 

Thus the battle of Pharsalus was fought on August 9, 706, 
A.u. c. (b. c. 48) almost on the same field where, a hundred and 
fifty years years before, the Romans had laid the foundation of 
their dominion in the East. 

Pompeius rested his right wing on the Enipeus. Caesar, 
opposite to him, rested his left on the broken ground stretching 
in front of the Enipens. The two other wings were stationed 
out in the plain, covered in each case by the cavalry and the 
light troops. The intention of Pompeius was to keep his in- 
fantry on the defensive, but with his cavalry to scatter the weak 
band of horsemen which, mixed after the German fashion with 
light infantry, confronted him, and then to take Caesar's right 
wing in the rear. His infantry courageously sustained the first 
charge of that of the enemy, and the engagement there came to 
a stand. Labienus likewise dispersed the enemy's cavalry, after 
a brave but short resistance, and deployed his forces to the left 
with the view of turning the infantry. 
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But C»8ar, foreseeing the defeat of his cavatiy, had stationed 
behind it, on the threatened flank of his right wing, some 2000 
of his best legionaries. As the enemy's horsemen, driving those 
of Caesar before them, galloped along the line, thej suddenly 
came upon this select corps advancing intrepidly against them ; 
and, rapidly thrown into confusion by the unexpected and un* 
usual infantry attack, they galloped at full speed from the field 
of battle. The victorious legionaries cut to pieces the enemy's 
archers, now unprotected, then rushed at the left wing of the 
enemy, and began now on their part to turn it. At the same 
time Caesar's third division — hitherto reserved — advanced 
along the whole line to the attack. 

The unexpected defeat of the best arm of the Pompeian 
army, as it raised the courage of their opponents, broke that of 
the army ; and, above all, that of the general. When Pompeius, 
who from the outset did not trust his infantry, saw the horse- 
men gallop off, he rode back at once from the field of battle to 
the camp without even awaiting the issue of the general attack 
ordered by Cassar. His legions began to waver, and soon to 
return over the brook into the camp, which was not accomplished 
without serious loss. 

The day was thus lost, and many an able soldier had fallen ; 
but the army was substantially intact, and the situation of Pom- 
peius was far less perilous than that of Caesar after the battle 
of Dyrrhachium. But while Caesar, in the vicissitudes of his 
destiny, had learned that Fortune loves to withdraw herself at 
certain moments even from her favorites, to be won back through 
their perseverance, Pompeius knew Fortune hitherto only as 
the constant goddess, and despaired of himself and of her when 
she withdrew herself. While in Caesar's greater nature despair 
only developed still mightier energies, the feebler soul of Pom- 
peius, under similar pressure, sank into the infinite abyss of 
despondency. As once in the war with Sertorius he had been on 
the point of abandoning the office intrusted to him, in presence 
of his superior opponent, and of departing, so now, when he saw 
the legions retire over the stream, he threw from him the fatal 
general's staff, and rode off by the nearest route to the sea, to 
find means of embarking there. 

His army, discouraged and leaderlcss (for Scipio, although 
recognized by Pompeius as colleague in supreme command, was 
yet general-in-chief only in name) hoped to find protection be- 
hind the camp-walls ; but Caesar allowed it no rest. The obsti- 
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nate resistance of the Roman and the Thracian guard of the 
camp was speedily overcome, and the mass was compelled to 
withdraw in disorder to the heights of Crannon and Scotussa, 
at the foot of which the camp was pitched. It attempted, by 
moving forward along those bills, to regain Larissa, but the 
troops of Csssar — heeding neither booty nor fatigue, and 
advancing by better paths in the plain — intercepted the route 
of the fugitives. In fact, when late in the evening the Pom- 
peians suspended their march, the pursuers were able even to 
draw an intrenched line which prevented the fugitives from 
access to the only rivulet to be found in the neighborhood. 

So ended the day of Pharsalus. The army of Pompeius was 
not only defeated but annihilated. Of them 15,000 lay dead or 
wounded on the field of battle, while the Gaesarians missed only 
200 men. The body which remained together, amounting still 
to nearly 20,000 men, laid down their arms on the morning 
after the battle. Only isolated troops — including, it is true, 
the officers of most note — sought refuge in the mountains. Of 
the eleven eagles of the enemy nine were handed over to Caesar. 

Caesar, who on the very day of the battle had reminded the 
soldiers that they should not forget the fellow-citizen in the foe, 
did not treat the captives as Bibulus and Labienus had done; 
nevertheless he, too, found it necessary now to exercise some 
severity. The common soldiers were incorporated in the army ; 
fines or confiscations of property were inflicted on the men of 
better rank ; the senators and equites of note who were taken, 
with few exceptions, sufiered death. The time for clemency 
was past ; the longer the civil war lasted, the more remorseless 
and implacable it became. 

The Ghabacter of Cjbsab. 

(From the " Hiatory of Rome/') 

The new monarch of Rome, the first ruler of the whole 
domain of Romano-Hellenic civilization. Gains Julius Caesar, 
was in his fifty-sixth year (born 12th July, 652 a.u.c.) when 
the battle of Thapsus, the last link in a long chain of momentous 
victories, placed the decision of the future of the world in his 
hands. Pew men have had their elasticity so thoroughly put to 
the proof as Caesar : the sole creative genius produced by Rome, 
and the last produced by the ancient world, which accordingly 
moved on in the track that he marked out for it until its sun had 
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set. Sprung from one of the oldest noble families of Latium, 
which traced back its lineage to the heroes of the Iliad and the 
kings of Rome, and in fact to the Venus-Aphrodite common to 
both nations, he spent the years of his boyhood and early man- 
hood as the genteel youth of that epoch were wont to spend 
them, fie had tasted the sweetness as well as the bitterness of 
the cup of fashionable life, had recited and declaimed, had prac- 
tised literature and made verses in his idle hours, had prosecuted 
love intrigues of every sort, and got himself initiated into all the 
mysteries of shaving, curls, and ruffles pertaining to the toilette 
wisdom of the day, as well as into the far more mysterious art 
of always borrowing and never paying. 

But the flexible steel of that nature was proof against even 
these dissipated and flighty courses: Caesar retained both his 
bodily vigor and his elasticity of mind and heart unimpaired. 
In fencing and in riding he was a match for any of his soldiers, 
and his swimming saved his life at Alexandria ; the incredible 
rapidity of his journeys, which usually for the sake of gaining 
time were performed by night, — a thorough contrast to the pro- 
cession-like slowness with which Pompeius moved from one place 
to another, — was the astonishment of his contemporaries and 
not the least among the causes of his success. The mind was 
like the body. His remarkable power of intuition revealed itself 
in the precision and practicability of all his arrangements, even 
where he gave orders without having seen with his own eyes. 
His memory was matchless ; and it was easy for him to carry 
on several occupations simultaneously with equal self-possession. 
Although a gentleman, a man of genius, and a monarch, he had 
still a heart. So long as he lived, he cherished the purest ven- 
eration for his worthy mother Aurelia (liis father having died 
early). To his wives, and above all to his daughter Julia, he 
devoted an honorable aifection, which was not without reflex in- 
fluence even on political affairs. With the ablest and most excel- 
lent men of his time, of high and of humble rank, he maintained 
noble relations of mutual fidelity, with each after his kind. As 
he himself never abandoned any of his partisans after the pusil- 
lanimous and unfeeling manner of Pompeius, but adhered to his 
friends — and that not merely from calculation — through good 
and bad times without wavering, several of these, such as Aulus 
Ilirtius and Gains Matins, even after his death gave noble testi- 
monies of their attachment to him. 

If in a nature so harmoniously organized there is any one 
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trait to be singled out as characteristic, it is this : that he stood 
aloof from all ideology and everything fanciful. As a matter of 
course Gsssar was a man of passion, for without passion there is 
no genius ; but his passion was never stronger than he could 
control. He had had his season of youth, and song, love, and 
wine had taken joyous possession of his mind ; but with him they 
did not penetrate to the inmost core of his nature. Literature 
occupied him long and earnestly ; but while Alexander could not 
sleep for thinking of the Homeric Achilles, Gsesar in his sleep- 
less hours mused on the inflections of the Latin nouns and verbs. 
He made verses as everybody then did, but they were weak ; on 
the other hand he was interested in subjects of astronomy and 
natural science. While wine was and continued to be with 
Alexander the destroyer of care, the temperate Roman, after the 
revels of his youth were over, avoided it entirely. Around him, 
as around all those whom the full lustre of woman's love has 
dazzled in youth, fainter gleams of it continued imperishably to 
linger ; even in later years he had his love adventures and suc- 
cesses with women, and he retained a certain foppishness in his 
outward appearance, or to speak more correctly, a pleasing con- 
sciou&ness of his own manly beauty. He carefully covered the 
baldness which he keenly felt, with the laurel chaplet that he 
wore in public in his later years ; and he would doubtless have 
surrendered some of his victories if he could thereby have 
brought back his youthful locks. But however much, even 
when monarch, he enjoyed the society of women, he only 
amused himself with them, and allowed them no manner of 
influence over him. Even his much-censured relation to Queen 
Cleopatra was only contrived to mask a weak point in his polit- 
ical position. 

Caesar was thoroughly a realist and a man of sense ; and 
whatever he undertook and achieved was penetrated and guided 
by the cool sobriety which constitutes the most marked pecul- 
iarity of his genius. To this he owed the power of living ener- 
getically in the present, undisturbed either by recollection or 
by expectation ; to this he owed the capacity of acting at any 
moment with collected vigor, and applying his whole genius even 
to the smallest and most incidental enterprise ; to this he owed 
the many-sided power with which he grasped and mastered what- 
ever understanding can comprehend and will can compel ; to 
this he owed the self-possessed ease with which he arranged his 
periods as well as projected his campaigns ; to this he owed the 
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**manrellous aerenity ^ which remained steadily with him through 
good and evil days ; to this he owed the complete independence 
which admitted of no control by favorite, or by mistress, or even 
by friend. It resulted, moreover, from this clearness of judgment 
that Caesar never formed to himself illusions regarding the power 
of fate and the ability of man ; in his case the friendly veil was 
lifted up which conceals from man the inadequacy of his working. 
However prudently he planned and contemplated all possibilities, 
the feeling was never absent from his heart that in all things, 
fortune, that is to say accident, must bestow success ; and with 
this may be connected the circumstance that he so often played 
a desperate game with destiny, and in particular again and again 
hazarded his person with daring indifference. As indeed occa- 
sionally men of predominant sagacity betake themselves to 
a pure game of hazard, so there was in Cesar's rationalism 
a point at which it came in some measure into contact with 
mysticism. 

Gifts such as these could not fail to produce a statesman. 
Prom early youth, accordingly, Caesar was a statesman in the 
deepest sense of the term ; and his aim was the highest which 
man is allowed to propose to himself, — the political, military, 
intellectual, and moral regeneration of his own deeply decayed 
nation, and of the still more deeply decayed Hellenic nation inti- 
mately akin to his own. The hard school of thirty years' expe- 
perience changed his views as to the means by which this aim 
was to be reached ; his aim itself remained the same in the times 
of his hopeless humiliation and of his unlimited plentitude of 
power, in the times when as demagogue and conspirator he stole 
towards it by paths of darkness, and in those when as joint 
possessor of the supreme power and then as monarch, he worked 
at his task in the full light of day before the eyes of the world. 
All the measures of a permanent kind that proceeded from him 
at the most various times assume their appropriate places in the 
great building-plan. We cannot therefore properly speak of 
isolated achievements of Caesar; he did nothing isolated. 

With justice men commend Caesar the orator for his mascu- 
line eloquence, which, scorning all the arts of the advocate, like 
a clear flame at once enlightened and warmed. With justice 
men admire in Caesar the author the inimitable simplicity of 
the composition, the unique purity and beauty of the language. 
With justice the greatest masters of war of all times have 
praised Caesar the general, who, in a singular degree disregarding 
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routine and tradition, knew always how to find out the mode of 
warfare by which in the given case the enemj was conquered, 
and which was consequently in the given case the right one ; 
who, with the certainty of xiivination, found the proper means for 
every end ; who after defeat stood ready for battle like William 
of Orange, and ended the campaign invariably with victory ; who 
managed that element of warfare, the treatment of which serves 
to distinguish military genius from the mere ordinary ability of 
an officer, — tlie rapid movement of masses, — with unsurpassed 
perfection, and found the guarantee of victory not in the mas- 
siveness of his forces but in the celerity of their movements, 
not in long preparation but in rapid and bold action even with 
inadequate means. But all these were with Csesar mere sec- 
ondary matters : he was no doubt a great orator, author, and 
general, but he became each of these merely because he was a 
consummate statesman. 

The soldier more especially played in him altogether an ac- 
cessory part ; and it is one of the principal peculiarities by which 
he is distinguished from Alexander, Hanuibal, and Napoleon, 
that he began his political activity not as an officer but as a 
demagogue. According to his original plan he had purposed to 
reach his object, like Pericles and Gains Gracchus, without force 
of arms ; and throughout eighteen years, as leader of the popu- 
lar party, he had moved exclusively amid political plans and 
intrigues: until, reluctantly convinced of the necessity for a 
military support, he headed an army when he was already forty 
years of age. It was natural that even afterwards he should 
remain still more statesman than general ; like Cromwell, who 
also transformed himself from a leader of opposition into a mili- 
tary chief and democratic king, and who in general, little as the 
Puritan hero seems to resemble the dissolute Roman, is yet in 
his development, as well as in the objects which he aimed at and 
the results which he achieved, of all statesmen perhaps the 
most akin to Caesar. Even in his mode of warfare this impro- 
vised generalship may still be recognized: the enterprises of 
Napoleon against Egypt and against England do not more 
clearly exhibit the artillery lieutenant who had risen by service 
to command, than the similar enterprises of Cassar exhibit the 
demagogue metamorphosed into a general. A regularly trained 
officer would hardly have been prepared, through political con- 
siderations of a not altogether stringent nature, to set aside the 
best-founded military scruples in the way in which Caesar did so 
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on seyeral occasions, most strikingly in the case of his landing 
in Epims. 

Several of his acts are therefore censurable from a military 
point of view ; but what the general loses the statesman gains. 
The task of the statesman is universal in its nature, like Caesar's 
genius : if he undertook things the most varied and most remote 
one from another, they had all, without exception, a bearing on 
the one great object to which with infinite fidelity and consistency 
he devoted himself ; and he never preferred one to another of the 
manifold aspects and directions of his great activity. Although 
a master of the art of war, he yet from statesmanly consider* 
ations did his utmost to avert the civil strife, and when it nev« 
ertheless began, to keep his laurels from the stain of blood. 
Although the founder of a military monarchy, he, yet with an 
energy unexampled in history, allowed no hierarchy of marshals 
or government of praetorians to come into existence. If he had 
a preference for any one form of services rendered to the iState, 
it was for the sciences and arts of peace rather than for those of 
war. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of his action as a statesman 
was its perfect harmony. In reality all the conditions for this 
most difficult of all human functions were united in Caesar. A 
thorough realist, he never allowed the images of the past or ven- 
erable tradition to disturb him ; with him nothing was of value 
in politics but the living present, and the law of reason : just as 
in grammar he set aside historical and antiquarian research, and 
recognized nothing but on the one hand the living usus loquendi^ 
and on the other hand the rule of symmetry. A bom- ruler, he 
governed the minds of men as the wind drives the clouds, and 
compelled the most heterogeneous natures to place themselves 
at his service ; — the smooth citizen and the rough subaltern, the 
noble matrons of Rome and the fair princesses of Egypt and 
Mauritania, the brilliant cavalry officer and the calculating 
banker. His talent for organization was marvellous. No states- 
man has ever compelled alliances, no general has ever collected 
an army out of unyielding and refractory elements, with such 
decision, and kept them together with such firmness, as Caesar 
displayed in constraining and upholding his coalitions and his 
legions. Never did regent judge his instruments and assign each 
to the place appropriate for him with so acute an eye. 

He was monarch; but he never played the kin^. Even 
when absolute lord of Rome, he retained the deportment of the 
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party leader: perfectly pliant and smooth, easy and charming tn 
conversatiou, complaisant towards every one, it seemed as if he 
wished to be nothing but the first among his peers. 

Cassar entirely avoided the blunder of so many men other- 
wise on an equality with him, who have carried into politics the 
tone of military command ; however much occasion his disagree- 
able relations with the Senate gave for it, he never resorted to 
outrages such as that of the eighteenth Brumaire. Gassar was 
monarch; but he was never seized with the giddiness of the 
tyrant. He is perhaps the only one among the mighty men of 
the earth who in great matters and little never acted according 
to inclination or caprice, but always without exception according 
to his duty as ruler ; and who, when he looked back on his life, 
found doubtless erroneous calculations to deplore, but no false 
step of passion to regret. There is nothing in the history of 
Caesar's life which even on a small scale can be compared with 
those poetico-sensual ebullitions — such as the murder of Kleitos 
or the burning of Persepolis — which the history of his great 
predecessor in the East records. He is, in fine, perhaps the only 
one of those mighty men who has preserved to the end of his 
career the statesman's tact of discriminating between the possi- 
ble and the impossible, and has not broken down in the task 
which for nobly gifted natures is the most difficult of all, — the 
task of recognizing, when on the pinnacle of success, its nat- 
ural limits. What was possible he performed ; and never left 
the possible good undone for the sake of the impossible better, 
never disdained at least to mitigate by palliatives evils that were 
incurable. But where he recognized that fate had spoken, he 
always obeyed. Alexander on the Hyphasis, Napoleon at Mos* 
cow, turned back because they were compelled to do so, and 
were indignant at destiny for bestowing even on its favorites 
merely limited successes ; Caesar turned back voluntarily on the 
Thames and on the Rhine ; and at the Danube and the Euphra- 
tes thought not of unbounded plans of world-conquest, but 
merely of carrying into effect a well-considered regulation of the 
frontiers. 

Such was this unique man, whom it seems so easy and yet is 
so infinitely difficult to describe. His whole nature is transparent 
clearness ; and tradition preserves more copious and more vivid 
information regarding him than regarding any of his peers in 
the ancient world. Of such a person our conceptions may well 
vary in point of shallowness or depth, but strictly speaking, they 
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cannot be diflerent : to every inquirer not utterly perverted, the 
grand figure has exhibited the same essential features, and yet 
no one has succeeded in reproducing it to the life. The secret 
lies in its perfection. In his character as a man as well as in 
his place in history, Caesar occupies a position where the great 
contrasts of existence meet and balance each other. Of the 
mightiest creative power and yet at the same time of the most 
penetrating judgment ; no longer a youth and not yet an old 
man ; of the highest energy of will and the highest capacity of 
execution ; filled with republican ideals and at the same time 
bom to be a king ; a Roman in the deepest essence of his nature, 
and yet called to reconcile and combine in himself as well as in 
the outer world the Roman and the Hellenic types of culture, — 
Caesar was the entire and perfect man. Accordingly we miss in 
him more than in any other historical personage what are called 
characteristic features, which are in reality nothing else than 
deviations from the natural course of human development. 
What in Cssar passes for such at the first superficial glance is, 
when more closely observed, seen to be the peculiarity not of 
the individual but of the epoch of culture or of the nation : his 
youthful adventures, for instance, were common to him as to all 
his more gifted contemporaries of like position ; his nnpoetical 
but strongly logical temperament was the temperament of 
Romans in generaL 

It formed part also of Caesar's full humanity that he was 
in the highest degree influenced by the conditions of time and 
place; for there is no abstract humanity,— the living man 
cannot but occupy a place in a given nationality and in a defi- 
nite line of culture. Caesar was a perfect ^man just because 
more than any other he placed himself amidst the currents of 
his time, and because more than any other he possessed the 
essential peculiarity of the Roman nation — practical aptitude 
as a citizen — in perfection ; for his Hellenism in fact was 
only the Hellenism which had been long intimately blended 
with the Italian nationality. But in this very circumstance lies 
the difficulty, we may perhaps say the impossibility, of depict- 
ing Caesar to the life. As the artist can paint everything save 
only consummate beauty, so the historian, when once in a thou- 
sand years he falls in with the perfect, can only be silent re- 
garding it. For normality admits doubtless of being expressed, 
but it gives us only the negative notion of the absence of defect ; 
the secret of nature, whereby in her most finished manifestly 
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tions normality and individuality are combined, is beyond ex- 
pression. Nothing is left for us but to deem those fortunate 
irho beheld this perfection, and to gain some faint conception 
of it from the reflected lustre which rests imperishably on the 
works that were the creation of this great nature. 

These also, it is true, bear the stamp of the time. The Bo- 
man hero himself stood by the side of his youthful Greek prede- 
cessor, not merely as an equal but as a superior ; but the world 
had meanwhile become old and its youthful lustre had faded. 
The action of Csesar was no longer, like that of Alexander, a 
joyous marching onward towards a goal indefinitely remote : he 
built on and out of ruins, and was content to establish himself 
as tolerably and as securely as possible within the ample but yet 
definite bounds once assigned to him. With reaaon, therefore, 
the delicate poetic tact of the nations has not troubled itself 
about the unpoetical Roman, and has invested the son of Philip 
alone with all the golden lustre of poetry, with all the rainbow 
hues of legend. But with equal reason the political life of na- 
tions has during thousands of years again and again reverted to 
the lines which Caesar drew ; and the fact that the peoples to 
whom the world belongs still at the present day designate the 
highest of their monarchs by his name, conveys a warning 
deeply significant, and unhappily fraught with shame. 
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JAMES MONROE. 

MoNBOB, Jambs, fifth President of the United States ; bom in 
Westmoreland County, Va., April 28, 1758; died in New York, 
July 4, 1831. In 1776, when he was a student at William and 
Mary College, he entered the revolutionary army as a cadet, was 
present at several battles in the North, and rose to the rank of 
major. After the cl©se of the war he was about to commence the 
study of law with Thomas Jefferson, but was called into public 
service, which was commenced in 1782 by his election to the 
Assembly of Virginia; and to Congress in the following year. 
Of his distinguished civil career it is not necessary to speak at 
length. It began in his twenty-third year, and continued without 
interruption until 1825, when, at the age of sixty-seven, he retired 
from the presidency, having served for two terms. With the ex- 
ception of Washington, he is the only President who has been 
elected by anything like a unanimous vote of the presidential elec- 
tors. During this whole period he was in the continuous service 
of his own State or of the nation. He was twice Governor of Vir- 
ginia, twice envoy to France, Secretary of State and of War, and 
twice President. During his later years he employed himself 
much in writing, and his manuscripts were purchased by order of 
Congress, but no further disposition was made of them. He left a 
small work entitled "The People the Sovereigns,'' which remained 
in manuscript until 1867, when it was published, with a brief 
"Memoir," by his grandson, Samuel L. Gouverneur. 



SoVBEBIQNTy AND GOYEBJSTMEST. 

The terms " sovereignty '* and " government** have generally 
been considered as synonymous. Most writers on the subject 
have used them in that sense. To us, however, they convey very 
different ideas. The powers may be separated and placed in 
different hands ; and it is the faculty of making that separation, 
which is enjoyed by one class of governments alone, which 
secures to it many of the advantages which it holds over all 
others. This separation may take place in the class in which 
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the sovereign power is vested in the people. It cannot in that 
which it is vested in an individual, or a few; nor can it in 
that which is mixed, or compounded of the two principles. 

The sovereign power, wherever vested, is the highest in the 
state, and must always remain so. If vested in an individual, 
or a few, there is no other order in the state. The same maj 
be said of those governments which are founded on the oppo- 
site principle. If the people possess the sovereignty, the king 
and nobility are no more. A king without power is an absurd- 
ity. Dethroned kings generally leave the country, as do their 
descendants. Whatever the sovereign power may perform at 
one time, it may modify or revoke at another. There is no 
check in the government to prevent it. In those instances in 
which it is vested in an individual or a few, tha government and 
the sovereignty are the same. They are both held by the same 
person or persons. The sovereign constitutes the government, 
and it is impossible to separate it from him without a revolu- 
tion. Create a body in such a government with competent 
authority to make laws, treaties, etc., without reference to the 
party from whom it was derived and tlie government is changed. 
Such agents must be the instruments of those who appoint 
them, and their acts be obligatory only after they are seen and 
approved by their masters, or the government is no more. 

In mixed governments, in which there are two or more 
orders, each participating in the sovereignty, the principle is 
the same. Neither can the king nor the nobility in such gov- 
ernments create a power, with competent authority, to rule dis- 
tinct with themselves. In these governments the sovereignty 
is divided between the orders, and each must take care of its 
own rights, which the privileged orders cannot do if their 
powers should be transferred from them. The government is 
divided between the orders in like manner, each holding the 
station belonging to it, and performing its appropriate duties. 
They therefore constitute the government. It follows as a 
necessary consequence that sovereign power and government 
even in the governments of this class, are the same, and that 
they cannot be separated from each other. 

It is only in governments in which the people possess the 
sovereignty that the two powers can be placed in distinct 
bodies ; nor can they in them otherwise than by the institution 
of a government by compact to which all the people are parties, 
and in which those who fill its various departments and 
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offices are made their representatives and servants. In those 
instances the sovereignty is distinct from the government, 
because the people who hold the one are distinct from their 
representatives, who hold and perform the duties of the other. 
One is the power which creates ; the other is the subject which 
is created. One is always the same ; the other may be modi- 
fied at the will of those who made it. Thus the Constitution 
becomes the paramount law, and every act of the government, 
and of every department in it, repugnant thereto, is void. 

O&IOIN OP GOVEBNKKNT. 

The origin of government has been traced by different 
writers to four sources : divine right, paternal authority, elec- 
tion, and force. I trace it to two only, — election and force ; 
and believe that it has originated sometimes in the one and 
sometimes in the other, according to the state of society at the 
time, and the number of which it was composed. I think that 
this proposition admits of a clear and satisfactory demonstra- 
tion. Before, however, I attempt it, it will be useful to take a 
brief notice of the other sources ; especially as it is to them 
that the advocates of despotism and hereditary right have 
traced it. • . . 

Divine and paternal right appear to me to rest on the same 
basis, although they have not been so understood by the writers 
who have traced governments to these sources. If divine, the 
claimant or pretender must prove his title by some miracle or 
other incontestable evidence, or it must commence with the 
parent ; and, beginning with him, be subject to all the views 
applicable to that title. They must either accord, or be in 
opposition to each other. No advocate of either places them 
in opposition ; and, if they accord, it must be by meaning the 
same thing under different names. So absurd are both pre- 
tensions that I should not even notice them, if they had not 
gained such weight as to form an important feature in the 
works of distinguished and able writers on the subject of 
government; and if I did not wish also, in this elementary 
sketch, to simplify the subject by getting rid of all such absurd 
doctrines. . . • 

In tracing regal power to the paternal source, we trace it to 
a single pair, from whom the whole community must have de- 
scended ; for otherwise the origin could not have been paternal. 
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If this be the source of power, it must have commenced with the 
human race, and, admitting the authority of the Mosaic account, 
with our first parents ; and, to preserve the succession, have de- 
scended in the right line to the oldest son from generation to 
generation, to the present day. If the right ever existed, it 
must have commenced at that epoch and still exist, without lim- 
itation as to time, generation, population, or its dispersion over 
the earth. A limitation of tlie right in either of these respects 
would be subversive of it. To what term confine it ? Through 
how many generations must it pass ? To what number of per- 
sons, or extent of territory, carry it. How dispose of it, after 
those conditions should have been fulfilled. The mere admis- 
sion that such limitations were prescribed, would be to admit 
that the right never existed. And, if not limited, it would fol- 
low that one man would now be the sovereign or lord of all the 
inhabited globe : than which nothing can be more absurd. • • • 

Do any of the sovereigns of the present day trace their titles 
to Adam, or to any other first parent ? or would they be willing 
to rest on that ground ? We know that they would not ; and if 
they did, that it would fail, since the commencement of all the 
existing dynasties may be traced to other sources ; to causes 
such as operated at the moment of their derivation, and varied 
in different countries. Does any community, in Europe, or else- 
where, trace its origin to a single pair, unless it be to our first 
parents, and which is common to the human race ? We know 
that except in their instance, and at the creation of mankind, 
societies have never commenced in that form; and that such 
have been the revolutions in every part of the globe, that no ex- 
isting race or community can trace its connection, in a direct 
line, with Adam, Noah, or others of that early epoch. In the 
infant state of every society individuals seek each other for 
safety and comfort. Those who are born together, no matter 
whence their parents came, live together, and thus increase and 
multiply, until the means of subsistence become scanty. A por- 
tion then withdraws to some other quarter where the means can 
be procured, and thus new societies have been formed, and the 
human race spread over the earth, through all its habitable 
regions. 

From every view that can be taken of the subject the doc- 
trine of the Divine or paternal right as the foundation of a claim 
in any one to the sovereign power of the state, or to any portion 
of it, is absurd. It belonged to the dark ages, and was charac- 
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teristic of the superstition and idolatry which prevailed in them. 
All men are by nature equally free, their Creator made them 
so ; and the inequalities which have grown up among them, and 
the governments which have been established over them, founded 
on other principles, liave proceeded from other causes, by which 
their natural rights have been subverted. We must trace gov- 
ernments, then, to other sources ; and in doing this should view- 
things as they are, and not indulge in superstitious, visionary, 
and fanciful speculations. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

(From Message to Congress, December 2, 1823.) 

In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tions for our defence. With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the Allied Powers is essentially different 
in this respect from that of America. This difference proceeds 
from tliat which exists in their respective governments ; and to 
the defence of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of 
so much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their 
most enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those Powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. 

With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling, 
in any other manner, their destiny, by any European Power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States, 
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MoNTAGUy Lady Mart Wobtlst, an English miscellaneotiB 
writer; baptized at Covent Garden, May 26, 1689; died in Eng- 
land, August 21, 1762. She was a daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, 
Duke of Kingston. In 1712 she was married to Edward Wortley 
Montagu, who, in 1716, was sent as Minister to the Ottoman Porte. 
While in Turkey she noticed the practice of inoculation for the 
smallpox; tried it upon her infant son, and introduced it into 
England after her return in 1718. She resided in England until 
1729, when she went to Italy, where she remained until 1761, after 
which she returned to England. Lady Mary was a voluminous 
letter-writer all through her life. Many of her letters were sur- 
reptitiously published soon after her death. A carefully edited 
edition by her great-grandson. Lord Wharncliffe, was published 
m 1837. 

To Mbs. S. C. 

Adrianoplb, April Irt, 0. 8., 1717. 

Apropos of distempers, I am going to tell you a thing that 
will make you wish yourself here. The amall-pox, so fatal 
and so general amongst us, is here entirely harmless, by the 
invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. There 
is a set of old women who make it their business to per- 
form the operation every autumn, in the month of September, 
when the great heat is abated. People send to one another to 
know if any of their family has a mind to have the small-pox ; 
they make parties for this purpose, and when they are met 
(commonly fifteen or sixteen together), the old woman comes 
with a nut-shell full of the matter of the best sort of small-pox, 
and asks what vein you please to have opened. She immedi- 
ately rips open that you offer to her with a large needle (which 
gives you no more pain than a common scratch) and puts into 
the vein as much matter as can lie upon the head of her needle, 
and after that binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of 
shell ; and in this manner opens four or five veins. The Gre- 
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clans haye commonlj the superstition of opening one in the 
middle of the forehead, one in each arm, and one in the breast, 
to mark the sign of the cross ; but this has a very ill effect, all 
these wounds leaving little scars, and is not done by those that 
are not superstitious, who choose to have them in the legs, or 
that part of the arm that is concealed. The children or young 
patients play together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect 
health to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize them, and 
they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. They have 
very rarely above twenty or thirty [spots] in their faces, which 
never mark ; and in eight days' time they are as well as before 
their illness. Where they are wounded, there remain running 
sores during the distemper, which I don't doubt is a great relief 
to it. Every year thousands undergo this operation ; and the 
French ambassador says, pleasantly, that they take the small- 
pox here by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other 
countries. There is no example of any one that has died in it ; 
and you may believe I am well satisfied of the safety of this 
experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear little son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful inven- 
tion into fashion in England ; and I should not fail to write to 
some of our doctors very particularly about it, if I knew any 
one of them that I thought had virtue enough to destroy such a 
considerable branch of their revenue for the good of mankind. 
But that distemper is too beneficial to them, not to expose to 
all their resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it. Perhaps if I live to return, I may, however, 
have courage to war with them. Upon this occasion, admire 
the heroism in the heart of your friend, etc., eto. 

To THB Countess of Mab. 

Adbianoplb, April 18th, O. 8., 1717. 

I WROTE to you, dear sister, and to all my other English cor* 
respondents by the last ship, and only Heaven can tell when I 
shall have another opportunity of sending to you; but I can- 
not forbear to write again, though perhaps my letter may lie 
upon my hands these two months. To confess the truth, my 
head is so full of my entertainment yesterday, that 'tis abso- 
lutely necessary for my own repose to give it some vent. With- 
out further preface, I will then begin my story. 

I was invited to dine with the Grand Vizier's lady ; and it 
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wa« with a great deal of pleasure I prepared myself for an 
entertainment which was never before given to any Christian. I 
thought I should very little satisfy her curiosity (which 1 did not 
doubt was a considerable motive to the invitation) by going in 
a dress she was used to see ; and therefore dressed myself in the 
court habit of Vienna, which is much more magnificent than 
ours. However, I chose to go incogniio^ to avoid any disputes 
about ceremony, and went in a Turkish coach, only attended 
by my woman that held up my train, and the Greek lady who 
was my interpretress. I was met at the court door by her black 
eunuch, who helped me out of the coach with great respect, and 
conducted me through several rooms, where her she-slaves, finely 
dressed, were ranged on each side. In the innermost I found 
the lady sitting on her sofa, in a sable vest. She advanced to 
meet me, and presented me half a dozen of her friends with 
great civility. She seemed a very good-looking woman, near fifty 
years old. I was surprised to observe so little magnificence in 
her house, the furniture being all very moderate; and except 
the habits and number of her slaves, nothing about her appeared 
expensive. She guessed at my thoughts, and told me she was 
no longer of an age to spend either her time or money in super- 
fluities ; that her whole expense was in charity, and her whole 
employment praying to God. There was no afifectation in this 
speech ; both she and her husband are entirely given up to 
devotion. He never looks upon any other woman ; and what is 
more extraordinary, touches no bribes, notwithstanding the exam- 
ple of all his predecessors. He is so scrupulous on this point, he 
would not accept Mr. Wortley's present till he had been assured 
over and over that it was a settled perquisite of his place at the 
entrance of every ambassador. 

She entertained me with all kind of civility till dinner came 
in ; which was served, one dish at a time, to a vast number, all 
finely dressed after their manner, — which I don't think so bad as 
you have perhaps heard it represented. I am a very good judge 
of their eating, having lived three weeks in the house of an 
effendi at Belgrade, who gave us very magnificent dinners, dressed 
by his own cooks. The first week they pleased me extremely ; 
but I own I then began to grow weary of their table, and desired 
our own cook might add a dish or two after our manner. But 
I attribute this to custom, and am very much inclined to believe 
that an Indian who had never tasted of either would prefer 
their cookery to ours. Their sauces are very high, all the roast 
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very much done. They uae a great deal of yery rich spice. The 
soup is served for the last dish ; and they have at least as great 
a variety of ragouts as we have. I was very sorry I could not 
cat of as many as the good lady would have had me, who was 
very earnest in serving me of everything. The treat concluded 
with coffee and perfumes, which is a high mark of respect ; ten 
slaves, kneeling, censed my hair, clothes, and handkerchief. After 
this ceremony, she commanded her slaves to play and dance, 
which they did with their guitars in their hands ; and she excused 
to me their want of skill, saying she took no care to accomplish 
them in that art. 

I returned her thanks, and soon after took my leave. I was 
conducted back in the same manner I entered, and would have 
gone straight to my own house : but the Greek lady with me 
earnestly solicited me to visit the kiyiya's lady ; saying he was 
the second officer in the empire, and ought indeed to be looked 
upon as the first, — the Grand Vizier having only the name, while 
he exercised the authority. I had found so little diversion in the 
Vizier's harem, that I had no mind to go into another. But her 
importunity prevailed with me, and I am extremely glad I was 
80 complaisant. 

All things here were with quite another air than at the Grand 
Vizier's ; and the very house confessed the difiference between an 
old devotee and a young beauty. It was nicely clean and mag- 
nificent. I was met at the door by two black eunuchs, who led 
me through a long gallery between two ranks of beautiful young 
girls, with their hair finely plaited, almost hanging to their feet, 
all dressed in fine light damasks, brocaded with silver. I was 
sorry that decency did not permit me to stop to consider them 
nearer. But that thought was lost upon my entrance into a large 
room, or rather a pavilion, built round with gilded sashes, which 
were most of them thrown up ; and the trees planted near them 
gave an agreeable shade, which hindered the sun from being 
troublesome. The jessamines and honeysuckles that twisted round 
their trunks shed a soft perfume, increased by a white marble 
fountain playing sweet water in the lower part of the room, 
which fell into three or four basins with a pleasing sound. The 
roof was painted with all sorts of flowers, falling out of gilded 
i)a8kets, that seemed tumbling down. On a sofa, raised three 
steps, and covered with fine Persian carpets, sat the kiyiya's 
lady, leaning on cushions of white satin, embroidered ; and at her 
feet «at two young girls about twelve years old, lovely as angels, 
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dressed perfectly rich, and almost covered with jewels. But they ^ 
were hardly seen near the fair Fatima (for that is her name), so 
much her beauty effaced everything I have seen, — nay, all that 
had been called lovely, either in England or Germany. I must 
own that I never saw anything so gloriously beautiful, nor can I 
recollect a face that would have been taken notice of near hers. 
She stood up to receive me, saluting me after their fashion, put- 
ting her hand to her heart with a sweetness full of majesty, that 
no court breeding could ever give. She ordered cushions to be 
given me, and took care to place me in the comer, which is the 
place of honor. I confess, though the Greek lady had before 
given me a great opinion of her beauty, I was so struck with 
admiration, that I could not for some time speak to her, being 
wholly taken up in gazing. That surprising harmony of feat- 
ures ! that charming result of the whole ! that exact proportion 
of body ! that lovely bloom of complexion unsullied by art ! the 
unutterable enchantment of her smile ! But her eyes — large and 
black, with all the soft languishment of the blue ! every turn of 
her face discovering some new grace. 

After my first surprise was over, I endeavored, by nicely ex- 
amining her face, to find out some imperfection : without any 
fruit of my search but my being clearly convinced of the error of 
that vulgar notion that a face exactly proportioned and perfectly 
beautiful would not be agreeable ; nature having done for her 
with more success what Apelles is said to have essayed by a 
collection of the most exact features, to form a perfect face. Add 
to all this a behavior so full of grace and sweetness, such easy 
motions, with an air so majestic, yet free from stiffness or affecta- 
tion, that I am persuaded, could she be suddenly transported 
upon the most polite throne in Europe, nobody would think her 
other than bom and bred to be a queen, though educated in a 
country we call barbarous. To say all in a word, our most 
celebrated English beauties would vanish near her. 

She was dressed in a caftdn of gold brocade, flowered with 
silver, very well fitted to her shape, and showing to admiratiou 
the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of her 
shift. Her drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green and 
silver, her slippers white satin, finely embroidered ; her lovely 
arms adorned with bracelets of diamonds, and her broad girdle 
set round with diamonds ; upon her head a rich Turkish handker- 
chief of pink and silver, her own fine black hair hanging a great 
length in various tresses, and on one side of her head some 
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bodkins of jewels. I am afraid you will accuse me of extrava- 
gance in this description. I think I have read somewhere that 
women always speak in rapture when they speak of beauty, and 
I cannot imagine why they should not be allowed to do so. I 
rather think it a virtue to be able to admire without any mixture 
of desire or envy. The gravest writers have spoken with great 
warmth of some celebrated pictures and statues. The workman- 
ship of Heaven certainly excels all our weak imitations, and, I 
think, has a much better claim to our praise. For my part, I 
am not ashamed to own I took more pleasure in looking on the 
beauteous Fatima, than the finest piece of sculpture could have 
given me. 

To THE AbbiS X—. 

C0N8TANTINOPLB, Maj 19th, O. S., 1718. 
• ••••••• 

You see, sir, these people are not so unpolished as we repre- 
sent them. 'Tis true their magnificence is of a very different 
taste from ours, and perhaps of a better. I am almost of 
opinion they have a right notion of life. They consume it in 
music, gardens, wine, and delicate eating, while we are torment- 
ing our brains with some scheme of politics, or studying some 
science which we can never attain, or if we do, cannot persuade 
other people to set that value upon it we do ourselves. *T is 
certain what we feel and see is properly (if anything is properly) 
our own : but the good of fame, the folly of praise, are hardly 
purchased ; and when obtained, a poor recompense for loss of 
time and health. We die or grow old before we can reap the 
fruit of our labors. Considering what short-lived, weak animals 
men are, is there any study so beneficial as the study of present 
pleasure ? I dare not pursue this theme ; perhaps 1 have already 
said too much, but I depend upon the true knowlec^ge you have 
of my heart. I don't expect from you the inspired railleries I 
should suffer from another in answer to this letter. You know 
how to divide the idea of pleasure from that of vice, and they are 
only mingled in the heads of fools. But I allow you to laugh at 
me for the sensual declaration, in saying that I had rather be a 
rich effendi with all his ignorance, than Sir Isaac Newton with 
all his knowledge I 

I am, sir, etc., etc 
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To THE CoxnirrBss of Mab. 

Caybkdish Squabs, ^— , 1725. 

I AM very glad, dear sister, to hear you mention oar meeting 
in London. We are much mistaken here as to our ideas 
of Paris: to hear that gallantry has forsaken it, sounds as 
extraordinary to me as a want of ice in Greenland. We have 
nothing but ugly faces in this country, but more lovers than ever. 
There are but three pretty men in England, and they are all in 
love with me at this present writing. This will surprise you 
extremely ; but if you were to see the reigning girls at present, 
I will assure you there is little difference between them and old 
women. I have been embourbi in family affairs for this last 
fortnight. Lady P. Pierrepont, having £400 per annum for her 
maintenance, has awakened the consciences of half her relations 
to take care of her education : and (excepting myself) they have 
all been squabbling about her ; and squabble to this day. My 
sister Gower carries her off to-morrow morning to Staffordshire. 
The lies, twattles, and contrivances about this affair are innumer- 
able. I should pity the poor girl, if I saw she pitied herself. 
The Duke of Kingston is in France, but is not to go to the cap- 
ital : so much for that branch of your family. My blessed off- 
spring has already made a great noise in the world. That young 
rake, my son, took to his heels t' other day, and transported his 
person to Oxford ; being in his own opinion thoroughly qualified 
for the University. After a good deal of search, we found and 
reduced him, much against his will, to the humble condition of a 
schoolboy. It happens very luckily that the sobriety and discre- 
tion is of my daughter's side ; 1 am sorry the ugliness is so too, 
for my son grows extremely handsome. 

I don't hear much of Mrs. Murray's despair on the death of 
poor Gibby, and I saw her dance at a ball where I was two days 
before his death. I have a vast many pleasantries to tell you, 
and some that will make your hair stand on an end with won- 
der. Adieu, dear sister : conservez-moi I'honneur de votre amiti^, 
et croyez que je suis toute k vous. 

Catbndibh Squahs, ^— , 1727. 

I cannot deny but that I was very well diverted on the 
Coronation Day. I saw the procession much at my ease, in a 
house which I filled with my own company, and then got into 
Westminster Hall without trouble, where it was very entertain- 
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ing to observe the variety of airs that all meant the same thing. 
The business of every walker there was to conceal vanity and 
gain admiration. For these purposes some languished and others 
strutted ; but a visible satisfaction was diffused over every coun- 
tenance as soon as the coronet was clapped on the head. But 
she that drew the greatest number of eyes was indisputably Lady 
Orkney. She exposed behind, a mixture of fat and wrinkles ; 
and before, a very considerable protuberance which preceded her. 
Add to this, the inimitable roll of her eyes, and her gray hairs, 
which by good fortune stood directly upright, and 't is impossible 
to imagine a more delightful spectacle. She had embellished all 
this with considerable magnificence, which made her look as big 
again as usual ; and I should have thought her one of the largest 
things of God's making if my Lady St. J — n had not displayed 
all her charms in honor of the day. The poor Duchess of M — se 
crept along, with a dozen of black snakes playing round her face ; 
and my lady P — nd (who is fallen away since her dismission from 
court) represented very finely an Egyptian mummy embroidered 
over with hieroglyphics. In general, I could not perceive but 
that the old were as well pleased as the young ; and I, who dread 
growing wise more than anything in the world, was overjoyed 
to find that one can never outlive one's vanity. I have never 
received the long letter you talk of, and am afraid you have only 
fancied that you wrote it. Adieu, dear sister ; I am affectionately 
yours, M. W. IL 

To THE Countess op Bute. 

LourisB, Febmarj 1 9th, N. 8., 1768. 

My dear Child : — I gave you some general thoughts on the 
education of your children in my last letter ; but fearing yoa 
should think I neglected your request, by answering it with too 
much conciseness, I am resolved to add to it what little I know 
on that subject, and which may perhaps be useful to you in a 
concern with which you seem so nearly affected. 

People commonly educate their children as they build their 
houses, — according to some plan they think beautiful, without 
considering whether it is suited to the purposes for which they 
are designed. Almost all girls of quality are educated as if they 
were to be great ladies, which is often as little to be expected as 
an immoderate heat of the sun in the north of Scotland. You 
should teach yours to confine their desires to probabilitieB, to be 
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as useful as is possible to themselves, and to think priyacy (as it 
is) the happiest state of life. I do not doubt your giving them 
all the instructions necessary to form them to a virtuous life ; 
but 't is a fatal mistake to do this without proper restrictions. 
Vices are often hid under the name of virtues, and the practice 
of ihem followed by the worst of consequences. Sincerity, friend- 
ship, piety, disinterestedness, and generosity are all great vir- 
tues ; but pursued without discretion become criminal. I have 
seen ladies indulge their own ill-humor by being very rude and 
impertinent, and think they deserved approbation by saying, 
^' I love to speak truth." One of your acquaintances made a 
ball the next day after her mother died, to show she was sincere ! 
I believe your own reflection will furnish you with but too many 
examples of the ill effects of the rest of the sentiments I have 
mentioned, when too warmly embraced. They are generally 
recommended to young people without limits or distinction ; and 
this prejudice hurries them into great misfortunes, while they 
are applauding themselves in the noble practice (as they fancy) 
of very eminent virtues. 

I cannot help adding (out of my real affection to you) that I 
wish you would moderate that fondness you have for your chil- 
dren. I do not mean that you should abate any part of your care, 
or not do your duty to them in its utmost extent ; but I would 
have you early prepare yourself for disappointments, which are 
heavy in proportion to their being surprising. It is hardly possi- 
ble, in such a number, that none should be unhappy ; prepare 
yourself against a misfortune of that kind. I confess there is 
hardly any more difficult to support ; yet it is certain, imagina- 
tion has a great share in the pain of it, and it is more in our 
power than it is commonly believed, to soften whatever ills are 
founded or augmented by fancy. Strictly speaking, there is but 
one real evil, — I mean acute pain ; all other complaints are so 
considerably diminished by time, that it is plain the grief is 
owing to our passion, since the sensation of it vanishes when 
that is over. 

There is another mistake I forgot to mention, usual in moth- 
ers : if any of their daughters are beauties, they take great pains 
to persuade them that they are ugly, or at least that they think 
so ; which the young woman never fails to believe springs from 
envy, and is perhaps not much in the wrong. I would, if pos- 
sible, give them a just notion of their figure, and show them 
how far it is valuable. Every advantage has its price, and may 
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be either over or under valued. It is the common doctrine of 
what are called good books, to inspire a contempt of beauty , 
riches, greatness, etc. ; which has done as much mischief among 
the young of our sex as an over-eager desire of them. Why 
they should not look on these things as blessings where they are 
bestowed, though not necessaries that it is impossible to be happy 
without, I cannot conceive. I am persuaded the ruin of Lady 

P M was in great measure owing to the notions given 

her by the good people that had the care of her; — 'tis true, 
her circumstances and your daughters' are very different They 
should be taught to be content with privacy, and yet not neglect 
good fortune if it should be offered them. 

I am afraid I have tired you with my instructions. I do not 
give them as believing my age has furnished me with superior 
wisdom, but in compliance with your desire, and being fond of 
every opportunity that gives a proof of the tenderness witli which 
I am ever Your affectionate mother, 

M. WOBTLEY. 

I should be glad if you sent me the third volume of Camp- 
bell's " Architecture," and with it any other entertaining books. 
I have seen the Duchess of Marlborough's " Memoirs," but should 
be glad of the " Apology for a Late Resignation." As to the ale, 
't is now so late in the year, it is impossible it should come good. 
You do not mention your father ; my last letter from him told 
me he intended soon to sail for England. 

From a Letter to the Countess op Bute. 

LouriRB, March 6, 1753. 

I CAN truly affirm I never deceived anybody in my life, ex 
cepting (which I confess has often happened undesigned) by 
speaking plainly ; as Earl Stanhope used to say, during his 
ministry, he always imposed on the foreign ministers by telling 
them the naked truth, — which as they thought impossible to 
come from the mouth of a statesman, they never failed to write 
information to their respective courts directly contrary to the 
assurances he gave them. Most people confound the ideas of 
sense and cunning, though there are really no two things in 
nature more opposite : it is in part from this false reasoning, the 
unjust custom prevails of debarring our sex from the advantages 
of learning, — the men fancying the improvement of our under- 
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standings would only furnish us with more art to deceive them, 
which is directly contrary to the truth. Fools are always enter- 
prising, not seeing the difficulties of deceit or the ill consequences 
of detection. I could give many examples of ladies whose ill 
conduct has been very notorious, which has been owing to that 
ignorance which has exposed them to idleness, which is justly 
called the mother of mischief. There is nothing so like the edu- 
cation of a woman of quality as that of a prince : they are taught 
to dance, and the exterior part of what is called good breeding, — 
which, if they attain, they are extraordinary creatures in their 
kind, and have all the accomplishments required by their direct- 
ors. The same characters are formed by the same lessons : which 
inclines me to think (if I dare say it) that nature has not placed 
us in an inferior rank to men, no more than the females of 
other animals, where we see no distinction of capacity ; though 
I am persuaded, if there was a commonwealth of rational horses, 
as Dr. Swift has supposed, it would be an established maxim 
among them that a mare could not be taught to pace. 

To THE Countess op Bute. 

SSPTEMBBB SO, 1757. 

Daughter ! daughter ! don't call names : you are always abus- 
ing my pleasures, which is what no mortal will bear. Trash, 
lumber, sad stuff, are the titles you give to my favorite amuse, 
ment. If I called a white staff a stick of wood, a gold key 
gilded brass, and the ensigns of illustrious orders colored strings, 
this may be philosophically true, but would be very ill received. 
We have all our playthings : happy are they that can be con- 
tented with those they can obtain ; those hours are spent in the 
wisest manner that can easiest shade the ills of life, and are the 
least productive of ill consequences. I think my time bettei- em- 
ployed in reading the adventures of imaginary people, than the 
Duchess of Marlborough's, who passed the latter years of her life 
in paddling with her will, and contriving schemes of plaguing 
some and extracting praise from others, to no purpose ; eter- 
nally disappointed and eternally fretting. The active scenes are 
over at my age. I indulge, with all the art I can, my love for 
reading. If I would confine it to valuable books, they are almost 
as rare as valuable men. I must be content with what I can 
find. As I approach a second childhood, I endeavor to enter 
into the pleasures of it. Your youngest son is perhaps at this 
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▼ery momeut riding on a poker with great delight ; not at all 
regretting that it is not a gold one, and much less wishing it an 
Arabian horse, which he would not know how to manage. I am 
reading an idle tale, not expecting wit or truth in it ; and am 
very glad it is not metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or history 
to mislead my opinion. He fortifies his health by exercise : I 
calm my cares by oblivion. The methods may appear low to 
busy people ; but if he improves his strength, and I forget my 
infirmities^ we attain very desirable ends. 

To Mb. Pope. 

Adrianopli, April lat, 0. 8.» 1717. 

I AM at this present moment writing in a house situated 
on the banks of the Hebrus, which runs under my chamber 
window. • 

I read over your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, and 
find several little passages explained that I did not before entirely 
comprehend the beauty of ; many of the customs and much of 
the dress then in fashion being yet retained. I don't wonder 
to find more remains here, of an age so distant, than is to be 
found in any other country : the Turks not taking that pains to 
introduce their own manners as has been generally practised by 
other nations that imagine themselves more polite. It would be 
too tedious to you to point out all the passages that relate to 
present customs. But I can assure you that the princesses and 
great ladies pass their time at their looms, embroidering veils and 
robes, surrounded by their maids, which are always very numer- 
ous, in the same manner as we find Andromache and Helen 
described. The description of the belt of Menelaus exactly re- 
sembles those that are now worn by the great men ; fastened 
before with broad golden clasps, and embroidered round with 
rich work. The snowy veil that Helen throws over her face is 
still fashionable ; and I never see half a dozen of old bashaws 
(as I do very often) with their reverend beards, sitting basking 
in the sun, but I recollect good King Priam and his counsellors. 
Their manner of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is 9U7ig 
to have danced on the banks of Eurotas. The great lady still 
leads the dance, and is followed by a troop of young girls, who 
imitate her steps, and if she sings, make up the chorus. The 
tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet with something in them 
wonderfully soft. 
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MoNTAiGirZy MiGHXL Etquem i>s, a French essayist; born at 
the ancestral chftteau of Montaigne, in P^rigord, February 28, 
153S ; died there, September 13, 1592. He was sent to a school at 
Bordeaux. At twenty-one he became a councillor in the Parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, resigning the post after holding it until 1570. 
For some years after he lived much at the French Court, and was a 
favorite with several successive monarchs. In 1571, at the age of 
thirty-eight, he retired to his ch&teau, and began the composition 
of his "Essays," the only work by which ho is at all known. These 
were first printed in 1580, and several times subsequently during 
his life. Of this edition he left two copies full of corrections and 
additions, which are incorporated in all subsequent editions. 



Thb Authob to the Reader. 

(From the " Ewnju.") 

Reader, loe here a well-meaning Booke. It doth at the 
first entrance forwarne thee, that in contriving the same, I 
have proposed unto my selfe no other than a familiar and 
private end : I have no respect or consideration at all, either to 
thy service, or to my glory ; my forces are not capable of any 
such desseigne. I have vowed the same to the particular com- 
modity of my kinsfolks and friends : to the end, that losing me 
(which they are likely to do ere long) they may therein find some 
lineaments of my conditions and humours, and by that meancs 
reserve more whole, and more lively foster, the knowledge and 
acquaintance they have had of me. Had my intention beene 
to forestal and purchase the worlds opinion and favour, I would 
surely have adorned my selfe more quaintly, or kept a more 
grave and solemne march. I desire therein to be delineated in 
mine owne genuine, simple and ordinarie fashion, without conten- 
tion, art or study ; for it is my selfe I pourtray. My imperfections 
shall therein be read to the life, and my natural! forme discerned, 
so farre-forth as publike reverence hath permitted me. For if 
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my fortune had beene to have lived among those nations, which 
yet are said to live under the sweet liberty of Natures first and 
uncorrupted lawes, I assure thee, I would most willingly have 
pourtrayed my selfe fully and naked. Thus, gentle Reader, my 
selfe am the groundworke of my booke : It is then no reason 
thou shouldest employ thy time about so frivolous and vaine a 
Subject. Therefore farewell 

Th« fint of March. 1 58a 

Op Friendship, 

(From the "EflsayO 

Fob the rest, which we commonly call Friends, and Friend- 
ships, are nothing but Acquaintance, and Familiarities, either 
occasionally contracted, or upon some design, by means of 
which, there happens some little intercourse betwixt our Souls : 
but in the Friendship I speak of, they mix and work them- 
selves into one piece, with so universal a mixture, that there 
is no more sign of the Seame by which they were first conjoin'd. 
If a Man should importune me to give a reason why I lov'd him 
[Etienne de la Bofe'tie] ; I find it could no otherwise be exprest, 
than by making answer, because it was he, because it was I. 
There is, beyond I am able to say, I know not what inexplicable 
and fatal power that brought on this Union. We sought one 
another long before we met, and by the Characters we heard of 
one another, which wrought more upon our Affections, than in 
reason, meer reports should do, I think by some secret appoint- 
ment of Heaven, we embraced in our Names; and at our first 
meeting, which was accidentally at a great City entertainment, 
we found ourselves so mutually taken with one another, so ac- 
quainted, and so endear'd betwixt our selves, that from thence- 
forward nothing was so near to us as one another. He writ an 
excellent Latin Satyr, which I since Printed, wherein he excuses 
the precipitation of our intelligence, so suddenly come to perfec- 
tion, saying, that being to have so short a continuance, as being 
begun so late (for we were both full grown Men, and he some 
Years the older), there was no time to lose ; nor was ti'd to con- 
form it self to the example of those slow and regular Friend- 
ships, that require so many precautions of a long praeliminary 
Conversation. This has no other Idea, than that of its self ; thig 
is no one particular consideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, 
nor a thousand : 't is I know not what quintessence of all this 
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mixture, which, seizing my whole Will, carried it to plunge and 
lose it self in his, and that having seized his whole Will, brought 
it back with equal concurrence and appetite, to plunge and lose 
it self in mine. I may truly say, lose, reserving nothing to our 
selves, that was either his or mine. 

Op Books. 

(From the "Essays.") 

I MAKE no doubt but that I often happen to speak of things 
that are much better and more truly handled by those who 
are masters of the trade. You have here purely an essay of 
my natural parts, and not of those acquired : and whoever shall 
catch me tripping in ignorance, will not in any sort get the bet- 
ter of me ; for I should be very unwilling to become responsible 
to another for my writings, who am not so to myself, nor satis- 
fied with them. Whoever goes in quest of knowledge, let him 
fish for it where it is to be found ; there is nothing I so little 
profess. These are fancies of my own, by which I do not pre- 
tend to discover things but to lay open myself ; they may, per- 
adventure, one day be known to me, or have formerly been, 
according as fortune has been able to bring me in place where 
they have been explained ; but I have utterly forgotten it : and 
if I am a man of some reading, I am a man of no retention ; so 
that I can promise no certainty, more than to make known to 
what point the knowledge I now have has risen. Therefore, let 
none lay stress upon the matter I write, but upon my method in 
writing it. Let tiiera observe, in what I borrow, if I have known 
how to choose what is proper to raise or help the invention, 
which is always my own. For I make others say for me, not 
before but after me, what, either for want of language or want 
of sense, I cannot myself so well express. I do not number my 
borrowings, I weigh them ; and had I designed to raise their 
value by number, I had made them twice as many ; they are all, 
or within a very few, so famed and ancient authors, that they 
seem, methinks, themselves sufficiently to tell who they are, 
without giving me the trouble. In reasons, comparisons, and 
arguments, if I transplant any into my own soil, and confound 
them amongst my own, I purposely conceal the author, to awe 
the temerity of those precipitate censors who fall upon all sorts 
of writings, particularly the late ones, of men yet living, and in 
the Yulgar tongue which puts every one into a capacity of criti- 
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cising, and which seems to conyict the conception and design as 
vulgar also. I will have them give Plutarch a fillip on my nose, 
and rail against Seneca when they think they rail at me. . . . 
I seek, in the reading of books, only to please myself, by an 
honest diversion ; or if I study, 't is for no other science than 
what treats of the knowledge of myself, and instructs me how 
to die and how to live well. 

^< Has mens ad metas sudet oportet equus/' ^ 

I do not bite my nails about the difficulties I meet with in 
my reading ; after a charge or two, I give them over. Should I 
insist upon them, I should both lose myself and time : for I have 
an impatient understanding, that must be satisfied at first ; what 
I do not discern at once, is by persistence rendered more obscure. 
I do nothing without gayety ; continuation and a too obstinate 
endeavor darkens, stupefies, and tires my judgment. My sight 
is confounded and dissipated with poring ; I must withdraw it, 
and defer my discovery to a new attempt ; just as to judge rightly 
of the lustre of scarlet, we are taught to pass the eye lightly 
over it, and again to run it over at several sudden and reiter- 
ated glances. If one book do not please me, I take another ; and 
never meddle with any, but at such times as 1 am weary of doing 
nothing. I do not care for new ones, because the old seem 
fuller and stronger ; neither do I converse much with Greek 
authors, because my judgment cannot do its work with imperfect 
intelligence of the material. . . . 

But, to pursue the business of this essay, I have always 
thought that, in poesy, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace 
by many degrees excel the rest; and signally, Virgil in his 
Georgics, which I look upon as the most accomplished piece in 
poetry. . . . 

As to what concerns my other reading, that mixes a little 
more profit with the pleasure ; and whence I learn how to mar- 
shal my opinions and conditions, the books that serve me to this 
purpose are Plutarch (since he has been translated into French) 
and Seneca. Both of these have this notable convenience suited 
to my humor, that the knowledge I there seek is discoursed in 
loose pieces, that do not require from me any trouble of reading 
long, of which 1 am incapable. Such are the minor works of 
the first and the epistles of the latter, which are the best and 
most profiting of all their writings. *T is no great attempt to take 
^ ''Unto that goal mj itetd most BMds make haata.'' 
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one of them in hand, and I give over at pleasure ; for they have 
no Bequence or dependence upon one another. These authors, 
for the most part, concur in useful and true opinions : and there 
is this parallel betwixt them, that fortune brought them into the 
world about the same century ; they were both tutors to two 
Roman emperors ; both sought out from foreign countries ; both 
rich and both great men. Their instruction is the cream ot 
philosophy, and delivered after a plain and pertinent manner. 
Plutarch is more uniform and constant ; Seneca more various 
and waving : the last toiled and bent his whole strength to fortify 
virtue against weakness, fear, and vicious appetites ; the other 
seems more to slight their power, and to disdain to alter his pace 
and to stand upon his guard. Plutarch's opinions are Platonic, 
gentle, and accommodated to civil society ; those of the other are 
Stoical and Epicurean, more remote from the common use, but 
in my opinion more individually commodious and more firm. 
Seneca seems to lean a little to the tyranny of the emperors of 
his time, and only seems ; for I take it for certain that he speaks 
against his judgment when he condemns the action of the gener* 
ous murderers of Gffisar. Plutarch is frank throughout ; Seneca 
abounds with brisk touches and sallies, Plutarch with things that 
heat and move you more: this contents and pays you better ; 
he guides us, the other pushes us on. 

As to Cicero, those of his works that are most useful to my 
design are they that treat of philosophy, especially moral. But 
boldly to confess the truth (for since one has passed the barriers 
of impudence, off with the bridle) his way of writing, and that 
of all other long-winded authors, appears to me very tedious ; for 
his prefaces, definitions, divisions, and etymologies take up the 
greatest part of his work ; whatever there is of life and marrow 
is smothered and lost in the long preparation. When I have 
spent an hour in reading him, — which is a great deal for me, — 
and try to recollect what I have thence extracted of juice and 
substance, for the most part I find nothing but wind ; for he is 
not yet come to the arguments that serve to his purpose, and to 
the reasons that properly help to form the knot I seek. For me, 
who only desire to become more wise, not more learned or elo- 
quent, these logical and Aristotelian dispositions of parts are of 
no use. I would have a man begin with the main proposition. 
I know well enough what death and pleasure are : let no man 
give himself the trouble to anatomize them for me. I look for 
good and solid reasons, at the first dash, to instruct me how to 
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stand their shock ; for which purpose neither grammatical subtle- 
ties nor the quaint contexture of words are argumentations of 
any use at all. I am for discourses that give the first charge 
into the heart of the redoubt : his languish about the subject ; they 
are proper for the schools, for the bar, and for the pulpit, where 
we have leisure to nod, and may awake a quarter of an hour after, 
— time enough to find again the thread of the discourse. It is 
necessary to speak after this manner to judges, whom a man has 
a design to gain over, right or wrong ; to children and common 
people, to whom a man must say all, and see what will come 
of it. I would not have an author make it his business to ren- 
der me attentive. ... I come already fully prepared from 
my chamber. I need no allurement, no invitation, no sauce ; 
I eat the meat raw, so that instead of whetting my appetite by 
these preparatives, they tire and pall it. Will the license of the 
time excuse my sacrilegious boldness if I centure the dialogism 
of Plato himself as also dull and heavy, too much stifling the 
matter, and lament so much time lost by a man who had so 
many better things to say, in so many long and needless pre- 
liminary interlocutions ? My ignorance will better excuse me, in 
that I understand not Greek so well as to discern the beauty of 
his language. I generally choose books that use sciences, not 
such as only lead to them. . . . 

The historians are my right ball ; for they are pleasant and 
easy, and where man in general, the knowledge of whom I hunt 
after, appears more vividly and entire than anywhere else : the 
variety and truth of his internal qualities in gross and piecemeal, 
the diversity of means by which he is united and knit, and the 
accidents that threaten him. Now those that write lives, by 
reason they insist more upon counsels than events, more upon 
what sallies from within than upon what happens without, are 
the most proper for my reading ; and therefore, above all others, 
Plutarch is the man for me. . . . Caesar, in my opinion, 
particularly deserves to be studied, not for the knowledge of 
the history only, but for himself, so great an excellence and per- 
fection he has above all the rest, though Sallust be one of the 
number. In earnest I read this author with more reverence and 
respect than is usually allowed to human writings : one while 
considering him in liis person, by his actions and miraculous 
greatness, and another in the purity and inimitable polish of 
his language, wherein he not only excels all other historians, as 
Cicero confesses, but peradventure even Cicero himself ; speak- 
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ing of his enemies with so much sincerity in his judgment, that 
(the false colors with which he strives to palliate his evil cause, 
and the ordure of his pestilent ambition, excepted) I think there 
is no fault to be objected against him, saving this, that he speaks 
too sparingly of himself, — seeing so many great things could 
not have been performed under his conduct, but that his own 
personal acts must necessarily have had a greater share in them 
than he attributes to them. 

Of Repentakoe. 

(From the "EssftTS.") 

Others form man : I only report him ; and represent a par- 
ticular one, ill fashioned enough, and whom, if I had to model 
him anew, I should certainly make something else than what 
he is : but that's past recalling. Now, though the features of 
my picture alter and change, His not, however, unlike: the 
world eternally turns round : all things therein are incessantly 
moving, — the earth, the rocks of Caucasus, and the Pyramids 
of Egypt, both by the public motion and their own ! Even con- 
stancy itself is no other but a slower and more languishing mo- 
tion. . . . I must accommodate my history to the hour : I 
may presently change, not only by fortune, but also by intention. 
• . . Could my soul once take footing, I would not essay but 
resolve ; but it is always learning and making trial. 

I propose a life ordinary and without lustre ; 'tis all one : all 
moral philosophy may as well be applied to a common and pri- 
vate life, as to one of richer composition ; every man carries the 
entire form of human condition. Authors communicate them- 
selves to the people by some especial and extrinsic mark : I, the 
first of any, by my universal being; as Michel de Montaigne, 
not as a grammarian, a poet, or a lawyer. If the world find fault 
that I speak too much of myself, I find fault that they do not 
so much as think of themselves. ... I have this, at least, 
according to discipline, that never any man treated of a subject 
he better understood and knew, than I what I have undertaken, 
and that in this I am the most understanding man alive : sec- 
ondly, that never any man penetrated farther into his matter, 
nor better and more distinctly sifted the parts and sequences of 
it, nor ever more exactly and fully arrived at the end he pro- 
posed to himself. To perfect it, I need bring nothing but fidel- 
ity to the work ; and that is there, and the most pure and sincere 

VOL. XV. — 20 
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that ig anywhere to be found. I speak truth, not so much as I 
would, but as much as I dare : and I dare a little the more, as 
I grow older ; for methinks custom allows to age more liberty of 
prating, and more indiscretion of talking of a man's self. . . • 
My book and I go hand in hand together. Elsewhere men may 
commend or censure the work, without reference to the workman ; 
iiere they cannot : who touches the one, touches the other. . • • 
I shall be happy beyond my desert, if I can obtain only thus 
much from the public approbation, as to make men of under- 
standing perceive that I was capable of profiting by knowledge, 
had I had it ; and that I deserved to have been assisted by a 
better memory. 

Be pleased here to excuse what I often repeat, that I very 
rarely repent, and that my conscience is satisfied with itself, not 
as the conscience of an angel, or that of a horse, but as the con- 
science of a man ; always adding this clause, — not ope of cere- 
mony, but a true and real submission, — that I speak inquiring 
and doubting, purely and simply referring myself to the com- 
mon and accepted beliefs for the resolution. I do not teach, I 
only relate. 

On LiABft. 

(I'rom " Eflsaj on Lian/') 

There is not a man whom it would so ill-become to boast of 
memory as myself ; for I own that I have scarce any, and I do 
not think that in the world there is another that is so defective 
as mine. My other faculties are all mean and common ; but in 
this respect I think myself so singular and rare as to deserve a 
more than ordinary character. 

Besides the inconvenience I naturally suffer from this defect 
of memory (for, in truth, the necessary use of it considered, 
Plato might well call it a great and powerful goddess), in my 
country when they would signify that a man is void of sense, 
they say that he has no memory ; and when I complain of the 
defect of mine they reprove me and do not think I am in earnest 
in accusing myself for a fool ; for they do not discern the differ- 
ence betwixt memory and understanding, in which they make 
nie worse than I really am. . . . 

It is not without reason said that he who has not a good 
memory should never offer to tell lies. I know very well that 
the grammarians distin^nish hr^twecn an " untruth" and a "lie.** 
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They say that to tell au untruth is to tell a thing that is false, 
which we ourselves, however, believe to be true ; and that the 
Latin mentire (that is, contra mentem ire) means to go and act 
against the conscience ; and that, therefore, this only touches 
those who speak contrary to what they know. Now these do 
either wholly invent a story out of their own heads, or else mar 
and disguise one that has a real foundation. When they dis- 
guise and alter, by often telling the same story, they can scarce 
avoid contradicting themselves, by reason that the real fact 
having first taken possession in the memory, and being there 
imprinted by the way of knowledge and science, it will ever be 
ready to present itself to the imagination, and to destroy false- 
hood, which cannot have so sure and settled a footing there as 
certainty ; and because the circumstances which they first heard, 
evermore running in their minds, make them forget those that 
are forged or foisted in. 

Of the Inconvenience of Greatness. 

I DISBELISH all dominion, whether active or passive. . . . 
The most painful and difficult employment in the world, in my 
opinion, is worthily to discharge the office of a king. I excuse 
more of their mistakes than men commonly do, in consideration 
of the intolerable weight of their function, which does astonish 
me. . . . T is a pity a man should be so potent that all things 
must give way to him. Fortune therein sets you too remote 
from society, and places you in too great a solitude. The easi- 
ness and mean facility of making all things bow under you is an 
enemy to all sorts of pleasure. This is to slide, not to go ; this 
is to sleep, not to live. Conceive man accompanied with omnip- 
otency ; you throw him into an abyss : he must beg disturbance 
and opposition as an alms. His being and his good is indigence. 
Their good qualities are dead and lost ; for they are not to be 
perceived but by comparison, and we put them out of it : they 
have little knowledge of the true praise, having their ears 
deafened with so continual and uniform an approbation. Have 
they to do with the meanest of all their subjects, they have no 
means to take any advantage of him ; if he say, 't is because he 
is my king, he thinks he has said enough to express that he 
therefore suffered himself to be overcome. This quality stifles 
and consumes the other true and essential qualities. They are 
involved in the royalty, and leave them nothing to recommend 
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themselves withal, but actions that directly concern themselves, 
and that merely respect the function of their place. 'Tis so 
much to be a king that he only is so by being so ; the strange 
lustre that environs him conceals and shrouds him from us : our 
sight is there repelled and dissipated, being stopped and filled 
by this prevailing light. The senate awarded the prize of elo- 
quence to Tiberius : he refused it, supposing that, though it bad 
been just, he could derive no advantage from a judgment so 
partial, and that was so little free to judge. As we give them 
all advantages of honor, so do we soothe and authorize all their 
vices and defects, not only by approbation, but by imitation, 
also. Every one of Alexander's followers carried their heads 
on one side, as he did, and the flatterers of Dionysius ran against 
one another in his presence, stumbled at, and overturned what- 
ever was under foot, to show that they were as purblind as he. 
Natural imperfections have sometimes also served to recom- 
mend a man to favor. I have seen deafness affected: and, 
because the master hated his wife, Plutarch has seen his court- 
iers repudiate theirs, whom they loved ; and, which is yet more, 
uncleanness and all manner of dissoluteness has been in fashion ; 
as also disloyalty, blasphemies, cruelty, heresy, superstition, 
irreligion, effeminacy, and worse, if worse there be. And by an 
example yet more dangerous than that of Mithridates' flatterers, 
who, by how much their master pretended to the honor of a 
good physician, came to him to have incision and cauteries made 
in their limbs; for these others suffered the soul, a more deli- 
cate and noble part, to be cauterized. 

But to the end where I began : the Emperor Adrian, disput- 
ing with the philosopher Favorinus about the interpretation of 
some word, Favorinus soon yielded him the victory ; for which 
his friends rebuked him. — "You talk simply," said he ; "would 
you not have him wiser than I, who commands thirty legions ? " 
Augustus wrote verses against Asinius Pollio, "and I," said 
PuUio, " say nothing, for it is not prudence to write in contest 
with him who has power to proscribe : " and he had reason, for 
Dionysius, because he could not equal Philoxenus in poesy, and 
Plato in discourse, condemned one to the quarries, and sent the 
other to be sold for a slave into the island of ^gina. 
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Montesquieu, Chables db Secondat, Baron de, a French phil* 
osopher; born near Bordeaux, January 18, 1689; died at Paris, 
February 10, 1755. At twenty-five he was admitted to the Parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, of which he became president two years after. 
He performed his magisterial duties with diligence, though devot- 
ing himself assiduously to literary studies. In 1721 he published 
the " Lettres Persanes," purporting to have been written by a Per- 
sian travelling in France. In 1726 he resigned his magisterial 
position, and soon after began to travel for the purpose of collecting 
materials for an elaborate work on politics and jurisprudence. 
The first result of these extended studies was " Considerations sur 
les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romains " (1734). 
His great work, *'De PEsprit des Lois," published in 1748, was the 
result of the labor of twenty years. Twenty-two editions of it were 
issued in eighteen months, and it was speedily translated into most 
European languages. Among his minor works are "Dialogue de 
Sylla et d' Eucrate ; " the " Temple de Guide," a romance of classical 
antiquity J and an "Essai sur le Gofit," written for the "Encyclo- 
p^ie.'* 

On the Power of Punishments. 

(From **The Spirit of Laws.") 

ExPEKiENCB shows that in countries remarkable for the lenity 
of their laws, the spirit of the inhabitants is as much affected by 
slight penalties as in other countries by severe punishments. 

If an inconveniency or abuse arises in the State, a violent 
government endeavors suddenly to redress it ; and instead of 
putting the old laws in execution, it establishes some cruel 
punishment, which instantly puts a stop to the evil. But the 
spring of government hereby loses its elasticity : the imagination 
grows accustomed to the severe as well as to the milder punish- 
ment ; and as the fear of the latter diminishes, they are soon 
obliged in every case to have recourse to the former. Robberies 
on the highway were grown common in some countries. In 
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order to remedy this evil, they invented the punishment of break- 
ing upon the wheel : the terror of which put a st<jp for a while 
to this mischievous practice; but soon after, robberies on the 
highways became as common as even 

Desertion, in our days, was grown to a very great height ; 
in consequence of which it was judged proper to punish those 
delinquents with death ; and yet their number did not diminish. 
The reason is very natural : a soldier, accustomed to venture his 
life, despises, or affects to despise, the danger of losing it ; he is 
habituated to the fear of shame : it would have been, therefore, 
much better to have continued a punishment which branded him 
with infamy for life ; the penalty was pretended to be increased, 
while it really was diminished. 

Mankind must not be governed with too much severity ; we 
ought to make a prudent use of the means which nature has 
given us to conduct them. If we inquire into the cause of all 
human corruptions, we shall find that they proceed from the im- 
punity of criminals, and not from the moderation of punishments. 

Let us follow nature, who has given shame to man for his 
scourge, and let the heaviest part of the punishment be the 
infamy attending it 

But if there be some countries where shame is not a conse- 
quence of punishment, this must be owing to tyranny, which has 
inflicted the same penalties on villains and honest men. 

And if there are others where men are deterred only by cruel 
punishments, we may be sure that this must, in a great measure, 
arise from the violence of the government, which has used such 
penalties for slight transgressions. 

It often happens that a legislator, desirous of remedying an 
abuse, thinks of nothing else : his eyes are open only to this 
object, and shut to its inconveniences. When the abuse is re- 
dressed, you see only the severity of the legislator; — yet there 
remains an evil in the State, that has sprung from this severity : 
the minds of the people are corrupted and become habituated to 
despotism. 

Lysander having obtained a victory over the Athenians, the 
prisoners were ordered to be tried, in consequence of an accusa- 
tion brought against that nation of having thrown all the captives 
of two galleys down a precipice, and of having resolved, in full 
assembly, to cut off the hands of those whom they should chance 
to make prisoners. The Athenians were therefore all massacred, 
except Adymantes, who had opposed this decree. Lysander 
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Teproached Philocles, before he was put to death, with having 
depraved the people's minds, and given lessons of cruelty to all 
Greece. 

" '^}^^ frgives " (says Plutarch), *' having put fifteen hundred 
of their citizens to death, the Athenians ordered sacrifices of 
expiation, that it might please the gods to turn the hearts of the 
Athenians from so cruel a thought." 

There are two sorts of corruption : one when the people do 
not observe the laws ; the other when they are corrupted by the 
laws, -— an incurable evil, because it is in the very remedy itself. 



In What Manner Republics Pbovidb fob Their Safety. 

(From " The Spirit of Laws.") 

If a republic be small, it is destroyed by a foreign force ; if 
it be large, it is ruined by an internal imperfection. 

To this twofold inconveniency democracies and aristocracies 
are equally liable, whether they be good or bad. The evil is in 
the very thing itself, and no form can redress it. 

It is therefore very probable that mankind would have been, 
at length, obliged to live constantly under the government of a 
single person, had they not contrived a kind of constitution that 
has all the internal advantages of a republican, together with the 
external force of a monarchical government. I mean a confed- 
erate republic. 

This form of government is a convention, by which several 
petty States agree to become members of a larger one which 
they intend to establish. It is a kind of assemblage of societies 
that constitute a new one, capable of increasing by means of 
further associations, till they arrive at such a degree of power as 
to be able to provide for the security of the whole body. 

It was these associations that so long ago contributed to the 
prosperity of Greece. By these the Roman attacked the whole 
globe ; and by these alone the whole globe withstood them. For 
when Rome had attained her highest pitch of grandeur, it was 
the associations beyond the Danube and the Rhine, — associations 
formed by the terror of her arms — that enabled the barbarians 
to resist her. Prom hence it proceeds that Holland, Germany, 
and the Swiss Cantons are considered in Europe as perpetual 
republics. 

The associations of cities were formerly more necessary than 
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in oar times. A weak, defenceless town was exposed to greater 
danger. By conquest, it was deprived not only of the executive 
and legislative power, as at present, but moreover of all human 
rights. 

A republic of this kind, able to withstand an external force, 
may support itself without any internal corruption ; the form of 
this society prevents all manner of inconveniences. 

If a single member should attempt to usurp the supreme 
power, he could not be supposed to have an equal authority and 
credit in all the confederate States. Were he to have too great 
an influence over one, this would alarm the rest ; were he to 
subdue a part, that which would still remain free might opposo 
him with forces independent of those which he had usurped, and 
overpower him before he could be settled in his usurpation. 

Should a popular insurrection happen in one of the confeder- 
ate States, the others are able to quell it. Should abuses creep 
into one part, they are reformed by tliose that remain sound. 
The State may be destroyed on one side and not on the other ; 
the confederacy may be dissolved, and the confederates preserve 
their sovereignty. 

As this government is composed of petty republics, it enjoys 
the internal happiness of each ; and with regard to its external 
situation, by means of the association it possesses all the advan< 
tages of large monarchies. 

Origin of the Right of Slavery among the Roman 

CiVIIilANS. 
(From "The Spirit of Laws.") 

One would never have imagined that slavery should owe its 
birth to pity, and that this should have been excited three 
different ways. 

The law of nations, to prevent prisoners from being put to 
death, has allowed them to be made slaves. The civil law of 
the Romans empowered debtors, who were subject to be ill-used 
by their creditors, to sell themselves. And the law of nature 
requires that children, whom a father in the state of servitude 
is no longer able to maintain, should be reduced to the same 
state as the father. 

The reasons of the civilians are all false. It is false that 
killing in war is lawful, unless in a case of absolute necessity ; 
but when a man has made another his slave, he cannot be said 
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to have been under a necessity of taking away his life, since be 
actually did not take it away. War gives no other right over 
prisoners than to disable them from doing any further harm, by 
securing their persons. All nations concur in detesting the 
murdering of prisoners in cold blood. 

Neither is it true that a freeman can sell himself. Sale impHep 
a price : now, when a person sells himself, his whole substance 
immediately devolves to his master ; the master therefore in that 
case gives nothing, and the slave receives nothing. You will 
say he has a peculium. But this peculium goes along with Iiis 
person. If it is not lawful for a man to kill himself, because 
he robs his country of his person, for the same reason he is 
not allowed to barter his freedom. The freedom of every citi- 
zen constitutes a part of the public liberty ; and in a democrat- 
ical State is even a part of the sovereignty. To sell one's 
freedom is so repugnant to all reason as can scarcely be sup- 
posed in any man. If liberty may be rated with respect to the 
buyer, it is beyond all price to the seller. The civil law, which 
authorizes a division of goods among men, cannot be thought 
to rank among such goods a part of the men who were to make 
this division. The same law annuls all iniquitous contracts; 
surely, then, it affords redress in a contract where the griev- 
ance is most enormous. 

The third way is birth: which falls with the two former; 
for if a man could not sell himself, much less could he sell an 
unborn infant. If a prisoner of war is not to be reduced to 
slavery, much less are his children. 

The lawfulness of putting a malefactor to death arises from 
this circumstance, — the law by which he is punished was made 
for his security. A murderer, for instance, has enjoyed the 
benefit of the very law which condemns him; it has been a 
continued protection to him: he cannot therefore object against 
it But it is not so with the slave. The law of slavery can 
never be beneficial to him; it is in all cases against him, with- 
out ever being for his advantage ; and therefore this law is con- 
trary to the fundamental principle of all societies. 

If it be pretended that it has been beneficial to him, as his 
master has provided for his subsistence, slavery at this rate 
should be limited to those who are incapable of earning their 
livelihood. But who will take up with such slaves? As to 
infants, — nature, which has supplied their mothers with milk, 
has provided for their sustenance; and the remainder of their 
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childhood approaches so near the age in which they are most 
capable of being of service, that he who supports them cannot 
be said to give them an equivalent which can entitle him to be 
their master. 

Nor is slavery less opposite to the civil law than to that of 
nature. What civil law can restrain a slave from running 
away, since he is not a member of society, and consequently 
has no interest in any civil institutions ? He can be retained 
only by a family law ; that is, by the master's authority. 

On the Spirit of Tbade. 

(From the " Spirit of Laws.") 

Commerce is a cure for the most destructive prejudices : for 
it is almost a general rule, that wherever we find agreeable 
manners, there commerce flourishes ; and that wherever there 
is commerce, there we meet with agreeable manners. 

Let us not be astonished, then, if our manners are now less 
savage than formerly. Commerce has everywhere diffused a 
knowledge of the manners of all nations ; these are compared 
one with another ; and from this comparison arise the greatest 
advantages. 

Commercial laws, it may be said, improve manners for the 
same reason as they destroy them. They corrupt the purest 
morals; this was the subject of Plato's complaints; and we 
every day see that they polish and refine the most barbarous. 

Peace is the natural effect of trade. Two nations who 
traffic with each other become reciprocally dependent; for if 
one has an interest in buying, the other has an interest in 
selling; and thus their union is founded on their mutual 
necessities. 

But if the spirit of commerce unites nations, it does not in 
the same manner unite individuals. We see that in countries 
where the people are moved only by the spirit of commerce, 
they make a traffic of all the humane, all the moral virtues : 
the most trifling things — those which humanity itself demands 
— are there done or there given only for money. 

The spirit of trade produces in the mind of man a certain 
sense of exact justice; opposite on the one hand to robbery, 
and on the other to those moral virtues which forbid our always 
adhering rigidly to the rules of private interest, and suffer us 
to neglect this for the advantage of others. 
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The total privation of trade, on the contrary, produces rob- 
bery ; which Aristotle ranks in the number of means of acquir- 
ing, yet it is not at all inconsistent with certain moral virtues. 
Hospitality, for instance, is most rare in trading countries, 
while it is found in the most admirable perfection among 
nations of vagabonds. 

It is a sacrilege, says Tacitus, for a German to shut his 
door against any man whomsoever, whether known or unknown. 
He who has behaved with hospitality to a stranger goes to show 
him another house where this hospitality is also practised ; and 
he is there received with the same humanity. But when the 
Germans had founded kingdoms, hospitality was become burth- 
ensome. This appears by two laws of the code of the Burgun- 
dians: one of which inflicted a penalty on every barbarian who 
presumed to show a stranger the house of a Roman ; and the 
other decreed that whoever received a stranger should be in- 
demnified by the inhabitants, every one being obliged to pay 
his proper proportion. 



On the True Nature of Benevolence, 

(From the " Spirit of Law».") 

A MAN is not poor because he has nothing, but because he 
does not work. The man who without any degree of wealth 
has an employment is as much at his ease as he who without 
labor has an income of a hundred crowns a year. He who has 
no substance, and yet has a trade, is not poorer than he who, 
possessing ten acres of land, is obliged to cultivate it for his 
subsistence. The mechanic who gives his art as an inherit- 
ance to his children has left them a fortune which is multi- 
plied in proportion to their number. It is not so with him 
who, having ten acres of land, divides it amongst his children. 

In trading countries, where many men have no other sub- 
sistence but from the arts, the State is frequently obliged to 
supply the necessities of the aged, the sick, and the orphan. 
A well-regulated government draws this support from the arts 
themselves. It gives, to some, such employment as they are 
capable of performing; others are taught to work, and this 
teaching becomes of itself an employment. 

The alms given to a naked man in the street do not fulfill 
the obligations of the State, which owes to every citizen a cer- 
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tain subsistence, a proper nourishment, conyenient clothing, 
and a kind of life not incompatible with health. 

Aurengzebe, being asked why he did not build hospitals, 
said, " I will make my empire so rich that there shall be no 
need of hospitals. " He ought to have said, " I will begin by 
rendering my empire rich, and then I will build hospitals." 

The riches of the State suppose great industry. Amidst 
the numerous branches of trade, it is impossible but some must 
suffer ; and consequently the mechanics must be in a moment- 
ary necessity. 

Whenever this happens, the State is obliged to lend them 
a ready assistance ; whether it be to prevent the sufferings of 
the people, or to avoid a rebellion. In this case hospitals, 
or some equivalent regulations, are necessary to prevent this 
misery. 

But when the nation is poor, private poverty springs from 
the general calamity; and is, if I may so express myself, the 
general calamity itself. All the hospitals in the world cannot 
cure this private poverty ; on the contrary, the spirit of indo- 
lence which it constantly inspires increases the general and 
consequently the private misery. 

Henry VHI. resolving to reform the Church of England, 
ruined the- monks, of themselves a lazy set of people, that en- 
couraged laziness in others ; because, as they practised hospi- 
tality, an infinite number of idle persons, gentlemen and 
citizens, spent their lives in running from convent to convent. 
He demolished even the hospitals, in which the lower people 
found subsistence, as the gentlemen did theirs in the monas- 
teries. Since these changes, the spirit of trade and industry 
has been established in England. 

At Rome the hospitals place every one at his ease except 
those who labor, except those who are industrious, except those 
who have land, except those who are engaged in trade. 

I have observed that wealthy nations have need of hospitals, 
because fortune subjects them to a thousand accidents; but it 
is plain that transient assistances are much better than per- 
petual foundations. The evil is momentary; it is necessary 
therefore that the succor should be of the same nature, and 
that it be applied to particular accidents. 
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On Religion. 

(From the '* Spirit of Lawi.") 

The different religions of the world do not give to those 
who profess them equal motives of attachment: this depends 
greatly on the manner in which they agree with the turn of 
thought and perceptions of mankind. We are extremely ad- 
dicted to idolatry, and yet have no great inclination for the 
religion of idolaters; we are not very fond of spiritual ideas, 
and yet are most attached to those religions which teach us to 
adore a spiritual being. This proceeds from the satisfaction 
we find in ourselves at having been so intelligent as to choose 
a religion which raises the Deity from that baseness in which 
he had been placed by others. We look upon idolatry as the 
religion of an ignorant people; and the religion which has a 
spiritual being for its object as that of the most enlightened 
nations. 

When, with a doctrine that gives us the idea of a spiritual 
supreme being, we can still join those of a sensible nature, and 
admit them into our worship, we contract a greater attachment 
to religion; because those motives which we have just men- 
tioned are added to our natural inclinations for the objects of 
sense. Thus the Catholics, who have more of this kind of 
worship than the Protestants, are more attached to their reli.sr- 
ion than the Protestants are to theirs, and more zealous for 
its propagation. 

When the people of Ephesus were informed that the fathers 
of the council had declared they might call the Virgin Mary 
the Mother of God, they were transported with joy; they 
kissed the hands of the bishops, they embraced their knees, 
and the whole city resounded with acclamations. 

When an intellectual religion superadds a choice made by 
the Deity, and a preference of those who profess it to those 
who do not, this greatly attaches us to religion. The Mahom- 
etans would not be such good Mussulmans, if on the one hand 
there were not idolatrous nations who make them imagine 
themselves the champions of the unity of God; and on the 
other, Christians to make them believe that they are the ob- 
jects of his preference. 

A religion burthened with many ceremonies attaches us to 
it more strongly than that which has a fewer number. We 
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have an extreme propensity to things in which we are con- 
tinually employed: witness the obstinate prejudices of the 
Mahometans and the Jews, and the readiness with which bar- 
barous and savage nations change their religion, — who, as 
they are employed entirely in hunting or war, have but few 
religious ceremonies. 

Men are extremely inclined to the passions of hope and 
fear : a religion therefore that had neither a heaven nor a hell 
could hardly please them. This is proved by the ease with 
which foreign religions have been established in Japan, and 
the zeal and fondness with which they were received. 

In order to raise an attachment to religion, it is necessary 
that it should inculcate pure morals. Men who are knaves by 
retail are extremely honest in the gross : they love morality. 
And were I not treating of so grave a subject, I should say 
that this appears remarkably evident in our theatres : we are 
sure of pleasing the people by sentiments avowed by morality ; 
we are sure of shocking them by those it disapproves. 

When external worship is attended with great magnifi- 
cence, it flatters our minds, and strongly attaches us to relig- 
ion. The riches of temples, and those of the clergy, greatly 
affect us. Thus, even the misery of the people is a motive 
that renders them fond of a religion which has served as a 
pretext to those who were the cause of their misery. 

On Two Causes which Destboyed Rome. 

(From the " Grandeur and Decadence of the Roman Empire.") 

Whilst the sovereignty of Rome was confined to Italy, it 
was easy for tne commonwealth to subsist: every soldier "was 
at the same time a citizen ; every consul raised an army, and 
other citizens marched into the field under his successor : as 
their forces were not very numerous, such persons only were 
received among the troops as had possessions considerable 
enough to make them interested in the preservation of the 
city ; the Senate kept a watchful eye over the conduct of the 
generals, and did not give them an opportunity of machinating 
anything to the prejudice of their country. 

But after the legions had passed the Alps and crossed the 
sea, the soldiers whom the Romans had been obliged to leave 
during several campaigns in the countries they were subduing 
lost insensibly that genius and turn of mind which character* 
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ized a Roman citizen; and the generals having armies and 
kindgoms at their disposal were sensible of their own strength, 
and would no longer obey. 

The soldiers therefore began to acknowledge no superior 
but their general; to found their hopes on him only, and to 
view the city as from a great distance: they were no longer 
the soldiers of the republic, but of Sylla, of Marius, of Pom- 
pey, and of Caesar. The Romans could no longer tell whether 
the person who headed an army in a province was their general 
or their enemy. 

So long as the people of Rome were corrupted by their 
tribunes only, on whom they could bestow nothing but their 
power, the Senate could easily defend themselves, because they 
acted consistently and with one regular tenor, whereas the 
common people were continually shifting from the extremes of 
fury to the extremes of cowardice ; but when they were enabled 
to invest their favorites with a formidable exterior authority, 
the whole wisdom of the Senate was baffled, and the common- 
wealth was undone. 

The reason why free States are not so permanent as other 
forms of government is because the misfortunes and successes 
which happen to them generally occasion the loss of liberty; 
whereas the successes and misfortunes of an arbitrary govern- 
ment contribute equally to the enslaving of the people. A wise 
republic ought not to run any hazard which may expose it to 
good or ill fortune ; the only happiness the several individuals 
of it should aspire after is to give perpetuity to their State. 

If the unbounded extent of the Roman empire proved the 
ruin of the republic, the vast compass of the city was no less 
fatal to it. 

The Romans had subdued the whole universe by the assist- 
ance of the nations of Italy, on whom they had bestowed various 
privileges at different times. Most of those nations did not at 
first set any great value on the freedom of the city of Rome, 
and some chose rather to preserve their ancient usages ; but 
when this privilege became that of universal sovereignty, — 
when a man who was not a Roman citizen was considered as 
nothing, and with this title was everything, — the people of Italy 
resolved either to be Romans or die : not being able to obtain 
this by cabals and entreaties, they had recourse to arms ; and 
rising in all that part of Italy opposite to the Ionian sea, the 
rest of the allies were going to follow their example. Rome, 
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being now forced to combat against those who were, if I maj 
be allowed the figure, the hands with which they shackled the 
universe, was upon the brink of ruin ; the Romans were going 
to be confined merely to their walls: they therefore granted 
this so much wished-for privilege to the allies who had not yet 
been wanting in fidelity ; and they indulged it, by insensible 
degrees, to all other nations. 

But now Rome was no longer that city the inhabitants of 
which had breathed one and the same spirit, the same love for 
liberty, the same hatred of tyranny ; a city in which a jealousy 
of the power of the Senate and of the prerogatives of the great 
(ever accompanied with respect) was only a love of equality. 
The nations of Italy being made citizens of Rome, every city 
brought thither its genius, its particular interests, and its de- 
pendence on some mighty protector : Rome, being now rent and 
divided, no longer formed one entire body, and men were no 
longer citizens of it hut in a kind of fictitious way; as there 
were no longer the same magistrates, the same walls, the same 
gods, the same temples, the same bnrying-places, Rome was no 
longer beheld with the same eyes ; the citizens were no longer 
fired with the same love for their country, and the Roman 
sentiments were obliterated. 

Cities and nations were now invited to Rome by the ambi- 
tious, to disconcert the suffrages, or influence them in their own 
favor ; the public assemblies were so many conspiracies against 
the State, and a tumultous crowd of seditious wretches was 
dignified with the title of Gomitia. The authority of the people 
and their laws — nay, that people themselves — were no more 
than so many chimseras ; and so universal was the anarchy of 
those times, that it was not possible to determine whether the 
people had made a law or not. 

Authors enlarge very copiously on the divisions which proved 
the destruction of Rome ; but their readers seldom discover 
those divisions to have been always necessary and inevitable. 
The grandeur of the republic was the only source of that calam- 
ity, and exasperated popular tumults into civil wars. Dis- 
sensions were not to be prevented ; and those martial spirits 
which were so fierce and formidable abroad could not be habit- 
uated to any considerable moderation at home. Those who 
expect in a free State to see the people undaunted in war and 
pusillanimous in peace, are certainly desirous of impossibilities ; 
and it may be advanced as a general rule that whenever a per- 
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feet calm is yisible, in a State that calla itaelf a repoUio, the 
gpirit of liberty no longer snbsistB. 

Union, in a body politic, is a very eqniTocal term: tme 
onion is each harmony as makes all the particular parts, as 
opposite as they may seem to us, concur to the general wel&ra 
of the society, in the same manner as discords in music eon- 
tribute to the general melody of sound. Union may prerail in 
a State full of seeming commotions ; or in other words, there 
may be a harmony from whence results prosperity, which alone 
is true peace ; and may be considered in the same view as the 
various parts of this universe, which are eternally connected by 
the action of some and the reaction of others. 

In a despotic State, indeed, which is every government where 
the power is immoderately exerted, a real division is perpetually 
kindled. The peasant, the soldier, the merchant, the magistrate, 
and the grandee, have no other conjunction than what arises 
from the ability of the one to oppress the other without resist- 
ance; and if at any time a union happens to be introduced, 
citizens are not then united, but dead bodies are laid in the grave 
contiguous to each other. 

It must be acknowledged that the Roman laws were too 
weak to govern the republic ; but experience has proved it to be 
an invariable fact that good laws, which raise the reputation and 
power of a small republic, become incommodious to it when once 
its grandeur is established, because it was their natural effect to 
make a great people but not to govern them. 

The difference is very considerable between good laws and 
those which may be called convenient; between such laws as 
g^ve a people dominion over others, and such as continue them 
in the possession of power when they have once acquired it. 

There is at this time a republic in the world the (Canton of 
Berne) of which few persons have any knowledge, and which, by 
plans accomplished in silence and secrecy, is daily enlarging ito 
power. And certain it is that if it ever rises to that height of 
grandeur for which it seems preordained by its wisdom, it must 
inevitably change its laws ; and the necessary innovations will 
not be effected by any legislator, but must spring from corrup- 
tion itself. 

Rome was founded for grandeur, and her laws had an admir- 
able tendency to bestow it ; for which reason, in all the varia- 
tions of her government, whether monarchy, aristocracy, or 
popular, she constantly engaged in enterprises which required 
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conduct to accomplish them, and always succeeded. The expe- 
rience of a day did not furnish her with more wisdom than all 
other nations, but she obtained it by a long succession of eyents. 
She sustained a small, a moderate, and an immense fortune with 
the same superiority, deriyed true welfare from the whole train 
of her prosperities, and refined every instance of calamity into 
beneficial instructions. 

She lost her liberty because she completed her work too 
soon. 

USBEK AT PabIS TO IbBEK AT SmTBNA* 
(From the "Penian Letters.") 

Thb women of Persia are finer than those of France, but 
those of this country are prettier. It is difficult not to love the 
first and not to be pleased with the latter ; the one are more 
delicate and modest, and the others more gay and airy. What 
in Persia renders the blood so pure is the regular life the women 
observe : they neither game nor sit up late, they drink no wine, 
and do not expose themselves to the open air. It must be 
allowed that the seraglio is better adapted for health than for 
pleasure : it is a dull, uniform kind of life, where everything 
turns upon subjection and duty ; their very pleasures are grave, 
and their pastimes solemn, and they seldom taste them but as so 
many tokens of authority and dependence. The men themselves 
in Persia are not so gay as the French ; there is not that free- 
dom of mind, and that appearance of content which I meet with 
here in persons of all estates and ranks. It is still worse in 
Turkey, where there are families in which, from father to son, 
not one of them ever laughed from the foundation of the 
monarchy. The gravity of the Asiatics arises from the little 
conversation there is among them, who never see each other but 
when obliged by ceremony. Friendship, that sweet engagement 
of the heart, which constitutes here the pleasure of life, is there 
almost unknown. They retire within their own house, where 
they constantly find the same company, insomuch that each 
family may be considered as living in an island detached from 
all others. Discoursing one time on this subject with a person 
of this country, he said to me : — 

''That which gives me most offense among all your customs is 
the necessity you are under of living with slaves, whose minds and 
inclinations always savor of the meanness of their condition. Those 
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sentiments of rirfcue which you have in you from nature are enfee* 
bled and destroyed by these base wretches who surround you from 
your infancy. For, in short, divest yourself of prejudice, and what 
can you expect from an education received from such a wretch, 
who places his whole merit in being a jailer to the wives of another 
man, and takes a pride in the vilest employment in society ? who is 
despicable for that very fidelity which is his only virtue, to which 
he is prompted by envy, jealousy, and despair ; who, inflamed with a 
desire of revenging himself on both sexes, of which he is an outcast, 
submits to the tyranny of the stronger sex provided he may distress 
the weaker; a wretch who, deriving from his imperfection, ugliness, 
and deformity, the whole lustre of his condition, is valued only 
because he is unworthy to be so ; who, in short, riveted forever to 
the gate where he is placed, and harder than the hinges and bolts 
which secure it, boasts of having spent a life of fifty years in so 
ignoble a station, where, commissioned by his master's jealousy, he 
exezoises all his cruelties.^ 



BiOA AT Pabis to Ibben at Smybka. 

(From thfl ** Penian Letters.") 

Whbtheb it is better to deprive women of their liberty or to 
permit it them, is a great question among men : it appears to 
me that there are good reasons for and against this practice. 
If the Europeans urge that there is a want of generosity in ren- 
dering those persons miserable whom we love, our Asiatics 
answer that it is meanness in men to renounce the empire which 
nature has given them over women. If they are told that a great 
number of women, shut up, are troublesome, they reply that 
ten women in subjection are less troublesome than one who is 
refractory. 

Another question among the learned is, whether the law of 
nature subjects the women to the men. No, said a gallant phi- 
losopher to me the other day, nature never dictated such a law. 
The empire we have over them is real tyranny, which they 
only suffer us to assume because they have more good-nature 
than we, and in consequence more humanity and reason. These 
advantages, which ought to have given them the superiority had 
we acted reasonably, have made them lose it because we have 
not the same advantages. But if it is true that the power we 
have oyer women is only tyrannical, it is less so that they have 
over us a natural empire — that of beauty — which nothing can 
resist. Our power extends not to all countries; but that of 
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beauty is universal. Wherefore then do we hear of this privilege? 
Is it because we are the strongest ? But this is really injustice. 
We employ every kind of means to reduce their spirits. Their 
abilities would be equal with ours, if their education was the 
same. Let us examine them in those talents which education has 
not enfeebled, and we shall see if ours are as great. It must be 
acknowledged, though it is contrary to our custom, that among 
the most polite people the women have always had the authority 
over their husbands ; it wa« established among tlie Egyptians in 
honor of Isis, and among the Babylonians in honor of Semiramis. 
It is said of the Romans that they commanded all nations, but 
obeyed their wives. I say nothing of the Sauromates, who were 
in perfect slavery to the sex: they were too barbarous to be 
brought for an example. Thou seest, my dear Ibben, that I have 
contracted the fashion of this country, where they are fond of 
defending extraordinary opinions, and reducing everything to a 
paradox. The prophet has determined the question, and settled 
the rights of each sex : the women, says he, must honor their hus- 
bands, and the men their wives ; but the husbands are allowed 
one degree of honor more. 
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JAMES MONTGOMEET. 

MoKTGOiiEBY, James, an English poet ; born at Irviney in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, November 4, 1771; died at Sheffield^ April 30, 
1854 He began to write verses before he was ten. In 1786 he 
was placed under a tradesman at Mirfield, Yorkshire ; after a year 
he ran away to Wath, where he took a similar position, which he 
held for five years. In 1792 he removed to Sheffield to assist in 
conducting the ^'Eegister/' a Liberal paper; this passed into his 
control two years later, and its name was changed to the ^ Iris." 
He edited it till 1825. Under the oppressive laws of that era he 
was twice fined and imprisoned, in 1795 and 1796, the second time 
for an alleged seditious libel. His '' Prison Amusements," written 
in jail, appeared in 1797. It was followed by " The Wanderer of 
Switzerland" (1806); "The West Indies" (1809); "The World 
before the Flood" (1812); "Greenland" (1819); "The Pelican 
Island " (1827). He is known most widely by his " Hymns." He 
also published "Prose by a Poet, Lectures on Poetry and English 
Literature " (1833). In 1836 he was pensioned, and declined the 
chair of rhetoric in Edinburgh University. 



The Cokmok Lot. 

Okcb, in the flight of ages past. 
There lived a man — and who was he f 

Mortal, howe'er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown; 

His name has perished from the earth. 
This truth survives alone: 

That joy and grief, and hox)e and fear. 
Alternate triumphed in his breast : 

His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear ! 
Oblivion hides the rest, 
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The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 
The changing spirits' rise and fall. 

We know that these were felt by him 
For these are felt by alL 

He suffered — but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends — his friends are now no mora ; 

And foes — his foes are dead. 

He loyed^but whom he loved the graya 
SLath lost in its unoonscious womb : 

Ohy she was fair — but naught could saya 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen. 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 

He was — whatever thou hast been ; 
He is — what thou shalt be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 

Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams o'er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw. 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of him affords no other trace 
Than this — There lived a man I 



The Old Man's Sokg. 
Shall man of frail fruition boast ? 

Shall life be counted dear. 
Oft but a moment, and at most 

A momentary year ? 

There was a time — that time is past- 
When, youth, I bloomed like thee ; 

A time will come «-'t is ooming fast* 
When thou shalt fade like ma i 
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Like me^ through varying seasons range. 

And past enjoyments mourn : 
The fairest, sweetest spring shall ehange 

To winter in its turn. 

In infancy^ my remal prime. 

When life itself was new, 
Amusement plucked the wings of Time, 

Yet swifter still he flew. 

Summer my youth succeeded soon, 

My sun ascended high. 
And pleasure held the reins till noon, 

But grief drove down the sky. 

Like Autumn, rich in ripening com. 

Game manhood's sober reign ; 
My harvest-moon scarce filled her horn, 

When she began to wane. 

Close followed age, infirm old age. 

The winter of my year ; 
When shall I fall before his rage, 

To rise beyond the sphere ? 

I loDg to cast the chains away 

That hold my soul a slave, 
To burst these dungeon- walls of clay 

Enfranchised from the grave. 

Life lies in embryo — never free 

Till Nature yields her breath; 
Till Time becomes Eternity, 

And man is bom in death. 



Night. 

KioHT is the time for rest ; 

How sweet, when labors do§B, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose. 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bedl 

Kight is the time for dreams : 
The gay romance of lif e^ 
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When trath that is, and truth that Mems, 
Mix in f antastio strife : 
Ah, Tisions, less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight an t 

Kight is the time for toil t 

To plough the dassio field. 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield. 
Till all is ours that sages taught^ 
That poets sang, or heroes wroughb 

mght is the time to weep : 
* To wet with unseen tears 

Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years; 
Hopesi that were angels at their birth. 
But died when young, like things of earth. 

Kight is the time to watoh : 
'er ocean's dark expanse 
To hail the Pleiades, or oatch 
The full moon's earliest glanoe, 
That brings into the homesick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Kight is the time for care : 

Brooding on hours misspent^ 
To see the spectre of Despair 
Ciome to our lonely tent; 
Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host^ 
Summoned to die by Gsesar's ghost 

Kight is the time to think : 

When from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole 
IXscems beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Kight is the time to pray; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away | 
So will His follower do. 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod^, 
And commune there alone with Gk>d. 
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Kight is the time for death: 
When all around is peaoe^ 
Calmly to yield the weary breathy 
From sin and suffering cease. 
Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends. Such death be mine i 



Fbiends. 
Fbibitd after friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end. 
Were this frail world our only rest^ 
Living or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time. 

Beyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed olime 
Where life is not a breath, 
^or life's affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 

There is a world above 

Where parting is unknown — 
A whole eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here. 
Translated to that happier sphere. 

Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Kor sink those stars in empty night; 
They hide themselves in heaven's own light. 
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THOMAS MOOBE. 

Moosx, Thomas, a famous Irish poet ; bom at Dablin, May 28, 
1779 ; died at Sloperton, Wiltshire, February 26, 1852. After study- 
ing at the Dublin University, he was entered at the Middle Temple, 
London, in 1799, and the next year published a translation of the 
"Odes of Anacreon." The "Poetical Works* of Thomas Little" 
followed in 1802. In 1803 Moore went to Bermuda as Begistrar 
to the Admiralty. A tour through the United States and Canada 
gave material for several of his best poems, included in " Epistles, 
Odes, etc.,'' 1806. He wrote many political squibs and satires, as 
"Intercepted Letters, or the Twopenny Post-bag" (1813); "Fables 
for the Holy Alliance" (1823); "Odes on Cash, Com, Catholics, 
etc.'* (1829) ; also, "The Fudge Family in Paris" (1818), and 
"Bhymes on the Boad" (1823). His " Irish Melodies " appeared 
from 1807 to 1834; "National Airs,*' at different dates; "Sacred 
Songs '' (1816-24) ; " Loves of the Angels " (1823) ; " Lalla Eookh " 
(1817). His prose works also were of importance* " The Epicu- 
rean" (1827) is a classical romance; "Memories of Captain Rock* 
(1824) is a history of Ireland. Three serious biographies followed : 
the "Life of R. B. Sheridan'* (1826), of "Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald •• (1831), and of "Byron " (1831) ; also, "Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion " (1833), and " History of Ire- 
land'* (1835). " Alciphron " (1840) was his last publication. 

The Fieb-Wobshippebs. 

(From "Lalla Bookh.") 
Tis moonlight over Oman's Sea; 

Her banks of pearl and palmy isles 
Bask in the night-beam beauteously 

And her blue waters sleep in smiles. 
T is moonlight in Habmozia's walls^ 
And thro' her Emib's porphyry halls 
Where some hours since was heard the swell 
Of trumpet and the clash of zel 
Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell; — 
The peaceful sun whom better suits 

The music of the bulbul's nest 
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(From a Painting by N. Sichel) 
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Or fhe ligbt toncb of loyers' lutes 

To sing him to his golden rest. 
All husht — there 's not a breeze in motioD ) 
The shore is silent as the ooean. 
If zephyrs oome, so light they oome, 

Nor leaf is stirred nor wave is driven | — 
The wind-tower on the Emib's dome 

Can hardly win a breath from heaven. 

Even he, that tyrant Arab^ sleeps 

Calm while a nation round bim weeps. 

While curses load the air he breathes 

And falchions from unnumbered sbeaths 

Are starting to avenge the shame 

His race hath brought on Irak's name. 

Hardy heartless Chief, unmoved alike 

Mid eyes that weep and swords that strike; — 

One of that saintly, murderous brood. 

To carnage and the Koran given. 
Who think thro' unbelievers* blood 

Lies their directest path to heaven, — 
One wbo will pause and kneel unshod 

In the warm blood his hand hath poured, 
To tautteV o'er some text of God 

Engraven on his.reeking sword; ^ 
Nay, who can cooUynote the line. 
The letter of those words divine^ 
To which his blade with searching art 
Had sank into its victim's heart I 

Just Alla I what must.be thy look 

When such a wretch before thee stands 
Unblushing, with thy Sacred Book, — 

Turning the leaves with blood-stained hands. 
And wresting from its page sublime 
His creed of lust and hate and crime; — 
Even as those bees of Tbbbizond, 

Which from the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 

I>raw venom forth that drives men mad. 
Never did fierce Abasia send 

A satrap forth more direly great; 
^ever was Irak doomed to bend 

Beneath a yoke of deadlier weight 
Her throne had fallen — her pride was crusht — • 
Her sons were willing slaves, nor blusht. 
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In their own land, — no more their own, ^ 

To crouch beneath a stranger's throne. 

Her towers where Mithba once had bomed. 

To Moslem shrines -» oh shame I -» were turned. 

Where slaves converted by the sword. 

Their mean, apostate worship poured, 

And curst the faith their sires adored. 

Yet has she hearts, mid all this ill, 

0*er all this wreck high buoyant still 

With hope and vengeance ; — hearts that yet «- 

Like gems, in darkness, issuing rays 
They *ve treasured from the sun that's set^ -» 

Beam all the light of long-lost days I 
And swords she hath, nor weak nor slow 

To second all such hearts can dare ; 
As he shall know, well, dearly know, 

Who sleeps in moonlight luxury there, 
Tranquil as if his spirit lay 
Becalmed in Heaven's approving ray. 
Sleep on —for purer eyes than thine 
Those waves are husht, those planets shine; 
Sleep on and be thy rest unmoved 

By the white moonbeam's dazzling power; — 
None but the loving and the loved 

Should be awake at this sweet hour. 

And see — where high above those rocks 
That o'er the deep their shadows fling, 
Ton turret stands ; — where ebon looks 
As glossy as a heron's wing 
Upon the turban of a king. 
Hang from the lattice, long and wild, — 
'TIS she, that Emik's blooming child^ 
All truth and tenderness and grace, 
Tho' bom of such ungentle race ; — 
An image of Youth's radiant Fountain 
Springing in a desolate mountain I 

Oh what a pure and sacred thing 

Is Beauty curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light! 
Unseen by man's disturbing eye, — 

The flower that blooms beneath the 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 

Hid in more chaste obscurity. 
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So, HiVDA, have thy face and nund. 
Like holy mysteries, lain enshrined. 
And oh ! what transport for a lover 

To lift the veil that shades them o^er I— » 
like those who all at once discover 

In the lone deep some fairy shore 

Where mortal never trod before, 
And sleep and wake in scented airs 
No lip had ever breathed bat theirs. 

Beantif nl are the maids that glide 

On summer-^ves thro' Yemen's dales. 
And bright the glancing looks they hide 

Behind their litters' roseate veils ; — 
And brides as delicate and fair 
As the white jasmine flowers they wear^ 
Hath Yemen in her blissful clime. 

Who lulled in cool kiosk or bower. 
Before their mirrors count the time 

And grow still lovelier every hour* 
But never yet hath bride or maid 

In Ababy's gay Haram smiled. 
Whose boasted brightness would not fade 

Before Al Hassan's blooming child* 

Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant's dream, yet not the less 
Eich in all woman's loveliness ; — 
With eyes so pure that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abasht away, 
Blinded like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald's virgin blaze ; — 
Yet filled with all youth's sweet desires. 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this : 
A soul too more than half divine, 

Where, thro' some shades of earthly feeling, 
Beligion's softened glories shine, 

Like light thro' summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue^ 
So warm and yet so shadowy too. 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere. 

Such is the maid who at this hour 
Hath risen from her restless sleep 
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And sits alone in that high bower, 

Watching the still and shining deep. 
Ah 1 't was not thus — with tearful eyes 

And beating heart, — she used to gaze 
On the magnificent earth and skies, 

In her own land, in happier days. 
Why looks she now so anxious down 
Aimong those rocks whose rugged frown 

Blackens the mirror of the deep ? 
Whom waits she all this lonely night ? 

Too rough the rocks, too bold the steeps 
For man to scale that turret's height 1 — 

So deemed at least her thoughtful sire, 

When high, to catch the cool night-air 
After the day-beam's withering fire. 

He built her bower of freshness there, 
Ajid had it deckt with costliest skill 

Ajid fondly thought it safe as fair : ^ 
Think, reverend dreamer I think so still, 

Nor wake to learn what Love can dare;- 
Love, all-defying Love, who sees 
Ko charm in trophies won with ease ; — 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Are plucked on Danger's precipice I 
Bolder than they who dare not dive 

For pearls but when the sea's at rest^ 
Love, in the tempest most alive. 

Hath ever held that pearl the best 
He finds beneath the stormiest water. 
Yes — Araby's unrivalled daughter, 
Tho' high that tower, that rock-way rude^ 

There 's one who but to kiss thy cheek 
Would climb the untrodden solitude 

Of Ararat's tremendous peak, 
And think its steeps, tho' dark and dread, 
Heaven's pathways, if to thee they led! 
Even now thou seest the flashing spray. 
That lights his oar's impatient way ; — 
Even now thou hearest the sudden shock 
Of his swift bark against the rock, 
And stretchest down thy arms of snow 
As if to lift him from below ! 
Like her to whom at dead of night 
The bridegroom with his locks of light 
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Came in the flush of lore and pride 

And scaled the terrace of his bride; — 

When as she saw him rashly spring. 

And midway up in danger cling, 

She flung him down her long black hair. 

Exclaiming breathless, '< There, love, there I "^ 

And scarce did manlier nerve uphold 

The hero Zal in that fond hour, 
Than wings the youth who, fleet and bold^ 

Now climbs the rocks to Hinda's bower. 
See — light as up their granite steeps 

The rock-goats of Arabia clamber, 
Fearless from crag to crag he leaps. 

And now is in the maiden's chamber. 
She loves — but knows not whom she loveSy 

Kor what his race, nor whence he came ; «— 
Like one who meets in Indian groves 

Some beauteous bird without a name, 
Brought by the last ambrosial breeze 
From isles in the undiscovered seas. 
To show his plumage for a day 
To wondering eyes and wing sway t 
Will he thus fly — her nameless lover f 

Alla forbid ! 't was by a moon 
As fair as this, while singing over 

Some ditty to her soft Kanoon, 
Alone, at tbis same witching hour, 

She first beheld his radiant eyes 
Qleam thro' the lattice of the bower. 

Where nightly now they mix their sight} 
And thought some spirit of the air 
(For what could waft a mortal there ?) 
Was pausing on his moonlight way 
To listen to her lonely lay! 
This fancy ne'er hath left her mind : 

And — tho', when terror's swoon had paet^ 
She saw a youth of mortal kind 

Before her in obeisance cast, — 
Yet often since, when he hath spoken 
Strange, awful words, —and gleams have broken 
From his dark eyes, too bright to bear, 

Oh I she hath feared her soul was given 
To some unhallowed child of air, 

Some erring Spirit cast from heaven^ 
Like those angelic youths of old 
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Who burned for maidB of mortal moaUif 
Bewildered left the gloriooB skiee 
And lost their heaven for woman's eyes. 
Fond girl I nor fiend nor angel he 
Who wooes thy young simplicity; 
But one of earth's impassioned sons^ 

As warm in loYe, as fierce in ire 
As the best heart whose current runs 

Full of the Day-God's liying fire. 

But quenched to-night that ardor 8eem% 

And pale his cheek and sunk his brow | — 
Never before but in her dreams 

Had she beheld him pale as now : 
And those were dreams of troubled sleep 
From which 't was joy to wake and weep ; 
Visions that will not be forgot. 

But sadden every waking scene 
Like warning ghosts that leave the spot 

All withered where they once have been. 

''How sweetly/' said the trembling maad^ 
Of her own jentle voice afraid. 
So long had they in silence stood 
Looking upon that tranquil flood— 
** How sweetl' loes the moonbeam smile 
To*night upon yon leafy isle I 
Oft, in my fancy's wanderings, 
I 've wish^ that little isle had wings. 
And we within its fairy bowers 

Were wafted ott to seas unknown. 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours^ 

And we might live, love, die alone t 
Far from the cruel and the cold, — 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us to behold 

A paradise so pure and lonely. 
Would this be world enough for thee ?*• — 
Playful she turned that he might see 

The passing smile her cheek put on \ 
But when she markt how mournfully 

His eyes met hers, that smile was gone | 
And bursting into heart-felt tears, 
"Yes, yes," she cried, "my hourly fearSy 
Hy dreams have boded all too right — 
We part^forever part — to-night t 
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I knewy I knew it could not laat — 

T was bright^ 't was heavenly, bat 't la piill 

Oh I ever thus from childhood's hoar 

I 've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never loved a tree or flower, 

But 'twas the first to fade away. 
I never nurst a dear gazelle 

To glad me with its soft black eye 
But when it came to know me well 

And love me it was sure to die t 
Now too — the joy most like divine 

Of all I ever dreamt or knew, 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, ^ 

Oh misery I must I lose that too ? 
Yet go — on peril's brink we meet; — 

Those frightful rocks —that treacheroni Mft** 
No, never come again — tho' sweet, 

Tho* heaven, it may be death to thee. 
Farewell — and blessings on thy way. 

Where'er thou goest, beloved stranger I 
Better to sit and watch that ray 
And think thee safe, tho' far away, 

Than have thee near me and in danger 1 ^ 

"Danger 1 — oh, tempt me not to boast **— 
The youth exclaimed — " thou little knoVst 
What he can brave, who, bom and nurst 
In Danger's paths, has dared her worst; 
Upon whose ear the signal-word 

Of strife and death is hourly breaking ; 
Who sleeps with head upon the sword 

His fevered hand must grasp in waking. 
Danger r' — 

" Say on—- thou fearest not then^ 
And we may meet — oft meet again ? " 

^ Oh I look not so — beneath the skies 
I now fear nothing but those eyes. 
If aught on earth could charm or force 
My spirit from its destined course, — • 
If aught could make this soul forget 
The bond to which its seal is set, 
T would be those eyes ; — they, only they^ 
Could melt that sacred seal away! 
But no — 't is fixt — my awful doom 
Is fixt— on this side of the tomb 

VOL. XT.— 28 
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We meet no more ; — wliy, why did HeaTen 
Mingle two souls that earth has riven. 
Has rent asunder wide as ours ? 
Ohy Arab maid, as soon the Powers 
Of Light and Darkness may combine^ 
As I be linkt with thee or thine 1 
Thy Father" — 

<< Holy AiiLA sare 

His gray head from that lightning glance I 
Thou knowest him not — he loves the brave ; 

Nor lives there under heaven's expanse 
One who would prize, would worship thee 
And thy b«ld spirit more than he. 
Oft when in childhood I have played 

With the bright falchion by his side, 
I 've heard him swear his lisping maid 

In time should be a warrior's bride* 
And still whene'er at Haram hours 
I take him cool sherbets and flowers. 
He tells me when in playful mood 

A hero shall my bridegroom be. 
Since maids are best in battle wooed, 

And won with shouts of victory I 
Kay, turn not from me — thou alone 
Art formed to make both hearts thy own. 
Go— > join his sacred ranks — thou knowest 

The unholy strife these Persians wage : ^- 
Good Heaven, that frown ! — even now thou glowest 

With more than mortal warrior's rage. 
Haste to the camp by morning's light, 
And when that sword is raised in fight^ 
Oh still remember. Love and I 
Beneath its shadow trembling lie I 
One victory o'er those Slaves of Fire, 
Those impious Qhebers whom my sire 
Abhors " — 

" Hold, hold — thy words are death ^ — 

The stranger cried as wild he flung 
His mantle back and showed beneath 

The Oheber belt that round him clung. — 
^' Here, maiden, look — weep ^- blush to see 
All that thy sire abhors in me I 
Yes — / am of that impious race, 

Those Slaves of Fire who, morn and even, 
Hail their Creator's dwelling-place 

Among the living lights of heaven : 
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Yes — J am of that outcast few, 
To Irak and to vengea&oe tmei 
Who oorse the hour your Arabs came 
To desolate our shrines of flame. 
And swear before God^s burning eye 
To break our country's chains or die ! 
Thy bigot sire — nay, tremble not, — 

He who gave birth to those dear eyes 
With me is sacred as the spot 

From which our fires of worship rise I 
But know — 't was he I sought that nighty 

When from my watch-boat on the sea 
I caught this turret's glimmering light, 

And up the rude rocks desperately 
Busht to my prey — thou knowest the rest-* 
I climbed the gory vulture's nest. 
And found a trembling dove within ; — 
Thine, thine the victory — thine the sin— 
If Love hath made one thought his own, 
That Vengeance claims first — last — alone! 
Oh! had we never, never met, 
Or could this heart even now forget 
How linkt, how blest we might have been. 
Had fate not frowned so dark between t 
Hadst thou been born a Persian maid. 

In neighboring valleys had we dwelt, 
Thro' the same fields in childhood played. 

At the same kindling altar knelt, — 
Then, then, while all those nameless ties 
In which the charm of Country lies 
Had round our hearts been hourly spun. 
Till Iban's cause and thine were one ; 
While in thy lute's awakening sigh 
I heard the voice of days gone by, 
And saw in every smile of thine 
Betuming hours of glory shine ; — 
While the wronged Spirit of our Land 

Lived, lookt, and spoke her wrongs thro' thee^-^- 
Qod ! who could then this sword withstand ? 

Its very flash were victory ! 
But now — estranged, divorced forever. 
Far as the grasp of Fate can sever ; 
Our only ties what love has wove, — 

In faith, friends, country, sundered wide { 
And then, then only, true to love, 
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When false to all that 's dear besidel 
Thy father Iban's deadliest foe — 
Thyself, perhaps, even now — but no — 
Hate never looked so lovely yet I 

No — sacred to thy soul will be 
The land of him who could forget 

All but that bleeding land for thee. 
When other eyes shall see, unmoved. 

Her widows mourn, her warriors fall, 
Thou 'It think how well one Gheber loved^ 

And for his sake thou It weep for all I 
But look" — 

With sudden start he turned 

And pointed to the distant wave 
Where lights like chamel meteors burned 

Bluely as o'er some seaman's grave ; 
And fiery darts at intervals 

Flew up all sparkling from the main 
As if each star that nightly falls 

Were shooting back to heaven again. 

** My signal lights I — I must away — 

Both, both are ruined, if I stay. 

Farewell — sweet life I thou clingest in vain — 

Now, Vengeance, I am thine again 1 " 

Fiercely he broke away, nor stopt. 

Nor lookt — but from the lattice dropt 

Down mid the pointed crags beneath 

As if he fled from love to death. 

While pale and mute young Hinda stood^ 

Nor moved till in the silent flood 

A momentary plunge below 

Startled her from her trance of woe ; — 

Shrieking she to the lattice flew, 

'* I come — I come — if in that tide 
Thou sleepest to-night, I *11 sleep there too 

In death's cold wedlock by thy side. 
Oh I I would ask no happier bed 

Than the chill wave my love lies under : — 
Sweeter to rest together dead, 

Far sweeter than to live asunder!" 
But no — their hour is not yet come — 

Again she sees his pinnace fly, 
Wafting him fleetly to his home, 

Where'er that ill-starred home may lie ; 
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And calm and smooth it seemed to win 

Its moonlight way before the wind 
As if it bore all peace within 

Nor left one breaking heart behind I 



A Ballad. 

THX LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

WBXTTKir AT NORFOLK, IN VIRGINIA* 

''Thxt made her a grave, too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she 's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

^ And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see. 

And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And I '11 hide the maid in a cypress tree, 

When the footstep of death is near/' 

Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds — 

His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds^ 

And man never trod before. 

And, when on the earth he sunk to sleeps 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew I 

And near him the she- wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
'<OhI when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ? " 

He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick over its surface played — 
" Welcome,'* he said, " my dear-one's light I *' 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night. 

The name of the death-cold maid. 
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Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 

Which carried him off from shore ; 
Ear, far he followed the meteor spark, 
The wind was high and the clouds were dark. 
And the boat returned no more. 

But oft, from the Indian hunter's camp 

This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp, 

And paddle their white canoe I 

Ballad Stanzas. 

1 KKBW by the smoke, that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 

And I said, " If there 's peace to be found in the worlds 
A heart that was humble might hope for it here I '* 

It was noon, and on flowers that languished around 

In silence rejwsed the voluptuous bee ; 
Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 

But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 

And "Here in this lone little wood," I exclaimed, 
^ With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 

Who would blush when I praised her, and weep if I W am f wi, 
How blest could I live, and how calm could I die ! 

"By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to recline. 

And to know that I sighed upon innocent lips. 
Which had never been sighed on by any but minef 



A Canadlajt Boat Song. 

WRITTEN ON THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCS. 

JEHe rmnifftm eantus hortahar, — > QuniTiUAjr. 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 
Well sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 
Bow, brothers, row, the stream runs fast^ 
The Sapids are near and the daylight's past. 
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Why should we yet our sail unfurl f 
There is not a breath the blue wave to ooxL 
But, when the wind blows off the shore. 
Oh I sweetly we '11 rest our weary oar. 
Blow breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Bapids aie near and the daylight's part. 

Utawas' tide I this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle! hear our prayers^ 
Ohy grant us cool heavens and favoring airs. 
BloW| breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Bapids are near and the daylight 's past 

Love's Youkg Dbsah. 

Oh 1 the days are gone, when beauty brigbft 

My heart's chain wove ; 
When my dream of life, from mom till nigh^ 
Was love, still love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam, 
But there 's nothing half so sweet in lift 

As love's young dream ; 
Ko^ there 's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dreanu 

Though the bard to purer fame may soai^ 

When wild youth's past; 
Though he win the wise, who frowned betPCO| 
To smile at last : 
He 11 never meet 
A joy so sweet. 
In all his noon of fame. 
As when first he sung to woman's ear 

His soul-felt flame, 
And at every close she blushed to hear 
The one loved name. 

No, that hallowed form is ne'er forgot 

Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 

On memory's waste. 

T was odor fled 

As soon at ahedj 
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'T was morning's winged dream : 
Twas a light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dnll stream ; 
Oh I 't was light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream* 



BsLiBvx Me, if all those ENDEABma Young Chabics. 

BsuxvB me, if all those endearing young charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 

Like fairy gifts fading away : 
Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly stilL 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 

And thy cheeks unprof aned by a tear. 
That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 

To which time will but make thee more dear: 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets. 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets. 

The same look which she turned when he rose. 



Come, Rest in this Bosom. 

CoHS, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer; 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here; 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o'ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 

Oh, what was love made for, if 'tis not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame ? 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt 's in that heart, — 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 

Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss. 
And thy angel 1 11 be through the horrors of this : 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too I 
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Nora Cbsota* 

LxsBiA bath a beaming eye. 
Bat no one knows for whom it beameih ; 

Bight and left its arrows fly. 
But what they aim at no one dreametb. 

Sweeter 'tis to gaze upon 
My Nora's lid that seldom rises ; 
Few its looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises 1 
my Nora Creina dear, 
My gentle, bashful Nora Creina, 
Beauty lies 
In many eyes. 
But Love in yours, my Nora Creina. 

Lesbia wears a robe of gold, 
But all so close the nymph hath laced it^ 

Not a charm of beauty's mould 
Presumes to stay where nature placed it. 

Oh ! my Nora's gown for me. 
That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 

Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swell as Heaven pleases. 
Yes, my Nora Creina, dear, 
My simple, graceful Nora Creina, 
Nature's dress 
Is loveliness — 
The dress you wear, my Nora Creina. 

Lesbia hath a wit refined. 
But when its points are gleaming round us, 

Who can tell if they 're designed 
To dazzle merely, or to wound us ? 

Pillowed on my Nora's heart. 
In safer a^ amber Love reposes — 

Bed of peace ! whose roughest part 
Is but the crumpling of the roses. 
my Nora Creina dear, 
My mild, my artless Nora Creina I 
Wit, though bright, 
Hath no such light 
As warms your ejea, my Nora Creina. 
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On, IK THB Stilly Niohx^ 

On, in the stilly night. 

Ere elnmber's ohain has bound me. 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood's years, 
The words of lore then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone. 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken I 
Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me^ 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together, 
IVe seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled. 
Whose garlands dead. 
And all but him departed I 
Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 



Oh! Bbeathb kot His Namb. 

Oh I breathe not his name, — let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid ; 
Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed. 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o'er his head. 

But the night^lew that falls, though in silence it weeps. 
Shall brighten with yerdure the grave where he sleeps; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 
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Tib thb Last Rosb of Summsb* 

T 18 the last rose of summer^ 

Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone ; 
Ko flower of her kindred. 

No rose-bad is nigh. 
To reflect back her blnshes 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

I ^1 not leave thee, thou lone one I 

To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Gro, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may /follow. 

When friendships decay. 
And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away. 
When true hearts lie withered. 

And fond ones are flown, 
Ohl who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone f 



Thb Harp that once thboijgh Taba's Kllia 

Thx harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er ; 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 

Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells f 
The chord alone that breaks at night 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
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Thns Freedom now so seldom wakes 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks^ 
To show that still she lives. 



<*THOtr ABT, O God.'* 

* ^e day is thine, the night Is also thine ; thoa hast prepared tiie Hght 
and the ton. 

** Thoa hast set all the borders of the earth : thou hast made sammer and 
winter.'* — Psalm budv. 16, 17. 

Thou art, Ood, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee; 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine 1 

When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Though golden vistas into heaven. 

Those hues, that make the sun's decline 

So soft» 80 radiant, Lord t are thine* 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
Cershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes. 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord I are thhie. 

When youthful spring around us breathes. 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower the summer wreathes 
In bom beneath that kindling eye. 

Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are thine. 



Thb Bibd lbt Loosib. 

Thb bird let loose in eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 

Ke'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam ; 
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But high she shoots through air and light, 

Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 

Nor shadows dim her way. 

So grant me, God, from every oare 

And stain of passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue's purer air, 

To hold my course to thee I 
No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 

My soul, as home she springs .* 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way. 

Thy freedom in her wings I 



Illusion. 

This world is all a fleeting show 

For man's illusion given; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There 's nothing true but heaven I 

Ajid false the light on glory's plume. 

As fading hues of even ; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty's bloom. 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb — 

There 's nothing bright but heaven 1 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we 're driven. 
And fancy's flash and reason's ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way, — 
There 's nothing calm but heaven 1 
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Mobs, Sib Thomas, an eminent English statesman and histo- 
rian ; bom in London, Febraarj 7, 1478 ; executed on Tower BUll, 
July 6^ 1636. In 1492 he went to Oxford, where he formed an 
Intimate friendship with Erasmus. From Oxford he went to 
London, where he studied law, and at the same time lectured 
upon St. Augustine's '* De Civitate Dei " at St Lawrence's Church. 
Having in due time been called to the bar, he soon rose to eminence 
in the profession. He was called to Parliament by Henry YIL 
After the accession of Henry YIIL, in 1509, More was prominently 
employed in various important positions. In 1623 he was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons; in 1626 was made Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and in 1629 succeeded Cardinal Wol- 
sey as Lord Chancellor. He resigned the chancellorship in 1632. 
In 1634 he was commanded to swear obedience to the Act of Sue* 
cession. Upon his refusal, he was committed to the Tower, where 
he remained more than a year. On July 1, 1635, he was brought 
before the high commission. The trial was a summary one ; More 
was found guilty and seutenced to death by beheading; and the 
sentence was executed on the fifth day after the arraignment. 

As an author More is chiefly known by his *^ XJtopia *^ (1516), 
and his fragmentary " History of Bichard IIL," first published 
long after his death (1641). 

Of the Tbavislling of the Utopians. 

(From " Utopia.") 

If any man has a mind to visit his friends that live in some 
other town, or desires to travel and see the rest of the country, 
he obtains leave very easily from the Syphograut and Tranibors, 
when there is no particular occasion for him at home. Such as 
travel carry with them a passport from the Prince, which both 
certifies the license that is granted for travelling, and limits 
the time of their return. They are furnished with a wagon and 
a slave, who drives the oxen and looks after them; but, unless 
there are women in the company, the wagon is sent back at the 
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end of the jooniey as a needless encnmbrance. While they are 
on the road they carry no provisions with them, yet they want 
for nothing, but are everywhere treated as if they were at home. 
If they stay in any place longer than a night, every one follows 
his proper oconpation, and is very well used by those of his own 
trade ; but if any man goes out of the city to which he belongs 
without leave, and is found rambling witiiout a passport, he is 
severely treated, he is punished as a fugitive, and sent home 
disgracefully ; and, if he falls again into the like fault, is con- 
demned to slavery. If any man has a mind to travel only over 
the precinct of his own city, he may freely do it, with his father's 
permission and his wife's consent ; but when he comes into any 
of the country houses, if he expects to be entertained by them, 
he must labor with them and conform to their i-ules ; and if he 
does this he may freely go over the whole precinct, being then as 
useful to the city to which he belongs as if he were still within 
it Thus you see that there are no idle persons among them, 
nor pretences of excusing any from labor. There are no tav- 
erns, no alehouses, nor stews among them, nor any other occa- 
sions of corrupting each other, of getting into corners, or forming 
themselves into parties ; all men live in full view, so that all are 
obliged both to perform their ordinary task and to employ them- 
selves well in their spare hours; and it is certain that a people 
thus ordered must live in great abundance of all things, and 
these being equally distributed among them, no man can want 
or be obliged to beg. 

In their great council at Amaurot, to which there are three 
sent from every town once a year, they examine what towns 
abound in provisions and what are under any scarcity, that so 
the one may be furnished from the other; and this is done freely, 
without any sort of exchange ; for according to their plenty or 
scarcity, they supply or are supplied from one another, so that in- 
deed the whole island is, as it were, one family. When they have 
thus taken care of their whole country, and laid up stores for 
two years (which they do to prevent the ill consequences of an 
unfavorable season), they order an exportation of the overplus, 
both of corn, honey, wool, flax, wood, wax, tallow, leather, and 
cattle, which they send out, commonly in great quantities, to 
other nations. They order a seventh part of all these goods to 
be freely given to the poor of the countries to which they send 
them, and sell the rest at moderate rates ; and by this exchange 
they not only bring back those few things that they need at 
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home (for, indeed, thej scarce need anything but iron), but like- 
wise a great deal of gold and silver ; and bj their driving this 
trade so long, it is not to be imagined how vast a treasure they 
have got among them, so that now they do not much care 
whether they sell off their merchandise for money in hand or 
upon trust. A great part of their treasure is now in bonds; 
but in all their contracts no private man stands bound, but the 
writing runs in the name of the town ; and the towns that owe 
them money raise it from those private hands that owe it to 
them, lay it up in their public chamber, or enjoy the profit of it 
till the Utopians call for it ; and they choose rather to let the 
greatest part of it lie in their hands, who make advantage of it, 
than to call for it themselves ; but if they see that any of their 
other neighbors stand more in need of it, then they call it in 
and lend it to them. Whenever they are engaged in war, which 
is the only occasion in which their treasure can be usefully em- 
ployed, they make use of it themselves ; in great extremities or 
sudden accidents they employ it in hiring foreign troops, whom 
they more willingly expose to danger than their own people; 
they give them great pay, knowing well that this will work even 
on their enemies ; that it will engage them either to betray their 
own side, or, at least, to desert it ; and that it is the best means 
of raising mutual jealousies among them. For this end they have 
an incredible treasure ; but they do not keep it as a treasure, 
but in such a manner as 1 am almost afraid to tell, lest you 
think it so extravagant as to be hardly credible. This I have 
the more reason to apprehend because, if 1 had not seen it my- 
self, I could not have been easily persuaded to have believed it 
upon any man's report. 

It is certain that all things appear incredible to us in pro- 
portion as they differ from known customs ; but one who can 
judge aright will not wonder to find that, since their constitution 
differs so much from ours, their value of gold and silver should 
be measured by a very different standard ; for since they have 
no use for money among themselves, but keep it as a provision 
against events which seldom happen, and between which there are 
generally long intervening intervals, they value it no farther than 
it deserves — that is, in proportion to its use. So that it is plain 
they must prefer iron either to gold or silver, for men can no 
more live without iron than without fire or water ; but Nature 
has marked out no use for the other metals so essential as not 
easily to be dispensed with. The folly of men has enhanced the 
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▼alue of gold and silver because of their scarcitfr ; whereaSi on 
the contrary, it is their opinion that Nature, as an indulgent 
parent, has freelj given us all the best things in great abundance, 
such as water and earth, but has laid up and hid from us the 
things that are vain and useless. 

If these metals were laid up in any tower in the kingdom 
it would raise a jealousy of the Prince and Senate, and give 
birth to that foolish mistrust into which the people are apt to 
fall — a jealousy of their intending to sacrifice the interest of 
die public to their own private advantage. If they should work 
it into vessels, or any sort of plate, they fear that the people 
might grow too fond of it, and so be unwilling to let the plate 
be run down, if a war made it necessary, to employ it in paying 
their soldiers. To prevent all these inconveniences they have 
fallen upon an expedient which, as it agrees with their other 
policy, so is it very different from ours, and will scarce gain 
belief among us who value gold so much, and lay it up so care^ 
fully. They eat and drink out of vessels of earth or glass, 
which make an agreeable appearance, though formed of brittle 
materials ; while they make their chamber pots and close-stools 
of gold and silver, and that not only in their public halls but in 
their private houses. Of the same metals they likewise make 
chains and fetters for their slaves, to some of which, as a badge 
of infamy, they hang an earring of gold, and make others wear 
a chain or a coronet of the same metal ; and thus they take care 
by all possible means to render gold and silver of no esteem ; 
and from hence it is that while other nations part with their 
gold and silver as unwillingly as if one tore out their bowels, 
those of Utopia would look on their giving in all they possess 
of those metals (when there were any use for them) but as the 
parting with a trifle, or as we would esteem the loss of a penny ! 
They find pearls on their coasts, nnd diamonds and carbuncles 
on their rocks ; they do not look after them, but, if they find 
them by chance, they polish them, and with them they adorn 
their children, who are delighted with them, and glory in them 
during their childhood ; but when they grow to years, and see 
that none but children use such baubles, they of their own 
accord, without being bid by their parents, lay them aside, and 
would be as much ashamed to use them afterwards as children 
among us, when they come to years, are of their puppets and 
oth<)r toys. 

t never saw a clearer instance of the opposite impressioni^ 
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that different customs make on people than I observed in the 
ambassadors of the Anemolians, who came to Amaurot when 
I was there. As they came to treat of affairs of great conse- 
quence, the deputies from several towns met together to wait 
for their coming. The ambassadors of the nations that lie near 
Utopia, knowing their customs, and that fine clothes are in no 
esteem among them, that silk is despised, and gold is a badge 
of infamy, used to come ybtj modestly clothed ; but the Ane- 
molians, lying more remote, and having had little commerce 
with them, understanding that they were coarsely clothed, and 
all in the same manner, took it for granted that they had none 
of those fine things among them of which they made no use ; 
and they, being a vainglorious rather than a wise people, re- 
solved to set themselves out with so much pomp that they 
should look like gods, and strike the eyes of the poor Utopians 
with their splendor. Thus three ambassadors made their entry 
with a hundred attendants, all clad in garments of different 
colors, and the greater part in silk; the ambassadors them- 
selves, who were of the nobility of their country, were in cloth* 
of-^old, and adorned with massy chains, earrings, und rings of 
gold ; their caps were covered with bracelets set ful of pearls 
and other gems— > in a word, they were set out wit>^ all those 
things that among the Utopians were either the i^^^dges of 
slavery, the marks of infamy, or the playthings of children* 
It was not unpleasant to see, on the one side, how they looked 
big, when they compared their rich habits with the plain clothes 
of the Utopians, who were come out in great numbers -see 
them make their entry ; and, on the other, to observe how >) ich 
they were mistaken in the impression which they hope . jhis 
pomp would have made on them. It appeared so ridict:'>jsa 
show to all that had never stirred out of their country^ au . had 
not seen the customs of other nations, that though the- paid 
some reverence to those that were the most meanly ch ^ as if 
they had been the ambassadors, yet when they saw the ambas- 
sadors themselves so full of gold and chains, they looked upon 
them as slaves, and forbore to treat them with reverence. Yon 
might have seen the children who were grown big enough to 
despise their playthings, and who had thrown away their jewels, 
call to their mothers, push them gently, and cry out, ^ See that 
great fool, that wears pearls and gems as if he were yet a 
child ! '' while their mothers very innocently replied, ^ Hold your 
peace ! this, I believe, is one of the ambassadors* fools.** OUiers 
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censured the fashion of their chains, and observed. ^^ That they 
were of no use, for thej were too slight to bind their slaves, who 
could easily break them ; and, besides, hung so loose about them 
that they thought it easy to throw them away, and so get from 
them." But after the ambassadors had stayed a day among 
them, and saw so vast a quantity of gold in their houses (which 
was as much despised by them as it was esteemed in other 
nations), and beheld more gold and silver in the chains and 
fetters of one slave than all their ornaments amounted to, 
their plumes fell, and they were ashamed of all that glory 
for which they had formerly valued themselves, and accord* 
ingly laid it aside — a resolution that they immediately took 
when, on their engaging in some free discourse with the 
Utopians, they discovered their sense of such things and their 
other customs. The Utopians wonder how any man should be 
so much taken with the glaring doubtful lustre of a jewel or 
a stone, that can look up to a star or to the sun himself ; or 
how any should value himself because his cloth is made of a 
finer thread ; for, how fine soever that thread may be, it was once 
no better than the fleece of a sheep, and that sheep was a sheep 
still, for all its wearing it. They wonder much to hear that 
gold, which in itself is so useless a thing, should be everywhere 
so much esteemed that even man, for whom it was made, and 
by whom it has its value, should yet be thought of less value 
than this metal ; that a man of lead, who has no more sense 
than a log of wood, and is as bad as he is foolish, should have 
many wise and good men to serve him, only because he has a 
great heap of that metal ; and that if it should happen that by 
some accident or trick of law (which sometimes produces as 
great changes as chance itself) all this wealth should pass from 
the master to the meanest varlet of his whole family, he himself 
would very soon become one of his servants, as if he were a 
thing that belonged to his wealth, and so were bound to follow 
its fortune ! But they much more admire and detest the folly 
of those who, when they see a rich man, though they neither 
owe him anything, nor are in any sort dependent on his bounty, 
yet, merely because he is rich, give him little less than divine 
honors, even though they know him to be so covetous and base- 
minded that, notwithstanding all his wealth, he will not part 
with one farthing of it to them as long as he lives! 

These and such like notions have that people imbibed, partly 
from their education, being bred in a country whose customs 
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and laws are opposite to all such foolish maxims, and partly 
from their learning and studies ; for though there are but few 
in any town that are so wholly excused from labor as to give 
themselves entirely up to their studies (these being only such 
persons as discover from their childhood an extraordinary 
capacity and disposition for letters), yet their children and a 
great part of the nation, both men and women, are taught to 
spend those hours in which they are not obliged to work in 
reading ; and this they do through the whole progress of life. 
They have all their learning in their own tongue, which is 
both a copious and pleasant language, and in which a man can 
fully express his mind ; it runs over a great tract of many coun- 
tries, but it is not equally pure in all places. They had never 
so much as heard of the names of any of those philosophers 
that are so famous in these parts of the world, before we went 
among them ; and yet they had made the same discoveries as 
the Oreeks, both in music, logic, arithmetic, and geometry. 
But as they are almost in everything equal to the ancient phil- 
osophers, so they far exceed our modem logicians ; for they 
have never yet fallen upon the barbarous niceties that our youth 
are forced to learn in those trifling logical schools that are 
among us. They are so far from minding chimeras and fan- 
tastical images made in the mind that none of them could 
comprehend what we meant when we talked to them of a man 
in the abstract as common to all men in particular (so that 
though we spoke of him as a thing that we could point at with 
our fingers, yet none of them could perceive him) and yet dis- 
tinct from every one, as if he were some monstrous Colossus 
or giant; yet, for all this ignorance of these empty notions, 
they knew astronomy, and were perfectly acquainted with the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; and have many instruments, 
well contrived and divided, by which they very accurately com- 
pute the course and positions of the sun, moon, and stars. 
But for the cheat of divining by the stars, by their oppositions 
or conjunctions, it has not so much as entered into their 
thoughts. They have a particular sagacity, founded upon much 
observation, in judging of the weather, by which they know 
when they may look for rain, wind, or other alterations in the 
air ; but as to the philosophy of these things, the causes of the 
saltness of the sea, of its ebbing and flowing, and of the ori- 
gin and nature both of the heavens and the earth, they dis- 
pute of ihem partly as our ancient philosophers have done, and 
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partly upon some new hypothesis, in which, as they differ from 
them, so they do not in all things agree among themselves. 

As to moral philosophy, they have the same disputes 
among them as we have here. They examine what are properly 
good, both for the body and the mind ; and whether any out- 
ward thing can be called truly good^ or if that term belong 
only to the endowments of the soul. They inquire, likewise, 
into the nature of virtue and pleasure. But their chief dispute 
is concerning the happiness of a man, and wherein it consists 
— whether in some one thing or in a great many. They seem, 
indeed, more inclinable to that opinion that places, if not the 
whole, yet the chief part, of a man's happiness in pleasure; 
and, what may seem more strange, they make use of arguments 
even from religion, notwithstanding its severity and roughness, 
for the support of that opinion so indulgent to pleasure ; for 
they never dispute concerning happiness without fetching 
some arguments from the principles of religion as well as 
from natural reason, since without the former they reckon that 
all our inquiries after happiness must be but conjectural and 
defective. 

These are their religious principles: — That the soul of 
man is immortal, and that God of His goodness has designed 
that it should be happy ; and that He has, therefore, appointed 
rewards for good and virtuous actions, and punishments for vice, 
to be distributed after this life. Though these principles of re- 
ligion are conveyed down among them by tradition, they think 
that even reason itself determines a man to believe and ac- 
knowledge them ; and freely confess that if these were taken 
away, no man would be so insensible as not to seek after pleas- 
ure by all possible means, lawful or unlawful, using only this 
caution -—that a lesser pleasure might not stand in the way of a 
greater, and that no pleasure ought to be pursued that should 
draw a great deal of pain after it ; for they think it the maddest 
thing in the world to pursue virtue, that is a sour and difficult 
thing, and not only to renounce the pleasures of life, but will- 
ingly to undergo much pain and trouble, if a man has no pros- 
pect of a reward. And what reward can there be for one that 
has passed his whole life, not only without pleasure, but in pain, 
if there is nothing to be expected after death ? Yet they do not 
place happiness in all sorts of pleasures, but only in those that 
in themselves are good and honest. There is a party among 
them who place happiness in bare virtue ; others think that our 
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natures are oondncted hj virtue to happiness, as that which is 
the chief good of man. They define virtue thus — that it is a 
living according to Nature, and think that we are made hj (3od 
for that end ; they believe that a man then follows the dictates 
of Nature when he pursues or avoids things according to the 
direction of reason. They say that the first dictate of reason is 
the kindling in us a love and reverence for the Divine Majesty, 
to whom we owe both all that we have and all that we can ever 
hope for. In the next place, reason directs us to keep our minds 
as free from passion and as cheerful as we can, and that we 
should consider ourselves as bound by the ties of good^iature 
and humanity to use our utmost endeavors to help forward the 
happiness of all other persons; for there never was any man 
such a morose and severe pursuer of virtue, such an enemy to 
pleasure, that though he set hard rules for men to undergo, much 
pain, many watchings, and other rigors, yet did not at the same 
time advise them to do all they could in order to relieve and ease 
the miserable, and who did not represent gentleness and good- 
nature as amiable dispositions. And from thence they infer that 
if a man ought to advance the welfare and comfort of the rest of 
mankind (there being no virtue more proper and peculiar to our 
nature than to ease the miseries of others, to free from trouble 
and anxiety, in furnishing them with the comforts of life, in 
which pleasure consists) Nature much more vigorously leads 
them to do all this for himself. A life of pleasure is either a 
real evil, and in that case we ought not to assist others in their 
pursuit of it, but, on the contraiy, to keep them from it all we 
can, as from that which is most hurtful and deadly ; or if it is a 
good thing, so that we not only may but ought to help others to 
it, why, then, ought not a man to begin with himself ? since no 
man can be more bound to look after the good of another than 
after his own ; for Nature cannot direct us to be good and kind 
to others, and yet at the same time to be unmerciful and cruel to 
ourselves. Thus, as they define virtue to be living according 
to Nature, so they imagine that Nature prompts all people on to 
seek after pleasure as the end of all they do. They also observe 
that in order to our supporting the pleasures of life, Nature in- 
clines us to enter into society; for there is no man so much 
raised above the rest of mankind as to be the only favorite of 
Nature, who, on the contrary, seems to have placed on a level all 
those that belong to the same species. Upon this they infer that 
no man ought to seek his own convenienoes so eagerly aa to 
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prejudice others ; and therefore they think that not only all agree- 
ments between private persona ought to be observed, but likewise 
that all those laws ought to be kept which either a good prince 
has published in due form, or to which a people that is neither 
oppressed with tyranny nor circumvented by fraud has con- 
sented, for distributing those conveniences of life which afford 
us all our pleasures. 

They think it is an evidence of true wisdom for a man to 
pursue his own advantage as far as the laws allow it, they ac- 
count it piety to prefer the public good to one's private concerns, 
but they think it unjust for a man to seek for pleasure by snatch- 
ing another man's pleasures from him ; and, on the contrary, 
they think it a sign of a gentle and good soul for a man to dis- 
pense with his own advantage for the good of others, and that 
by this means a good man finds as much pleasure one way as he 
parts with another ; for as he may expect the like from others 
when he may come to need it, so, if that should fail him, yet the 
sense of a good action, and the reflections that he makes on 
the love and gratitude of those whom he has so obliged, gives the 
mind more pleasure than the body could have found in that from 
which it had restrained itself. They are also persuaded that Ood 
will make up the loss of those small pleasures with a vast and 
endless joy, of which religion easily convinces a good soul. 

Thus, upon an inquiry into the whole matter, they reckon 
that all our actions, and even all our virtues, terminate in pleas- 
ure, as in our chief end and greatest happiness ; and they call 
every motion or state, either of body or mind, in which Nature 
teaches us to delight, a pleasure. Thus they cautiously limit 
pleasure only to those appetites to which Nature leads us ; for 
they say that Nature leads us only to those delights to which 
reason, as well as sense, carries us, and by which we neither 
injure any other person nor lose the possession of greater 
pleasures, and of such as draw no troubles after them. But they 
look upon those delights which men by a foolish, though common, 
mistake call pleasure, as if they could change as easily the nature 
of things as the use of words, as things that greatly obstruct 
their real happiness, instead of advancing it, because they so 
entirely possess the minds of those that are once captivated by 
them with a false notion of pleasure that there is no room left 
for pleasures of a truer or purer kind. 

There are many things that in themselyes have nothing 
that is truly delightful ; on the contrary, they hare a good deal 
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of bitterness in them ; and yet, from our perverse appetites after 
forbidden objects, are not only ranked among the pleasures, bat 
are made even the greatest designs, of life. Among those who 
pursue these sophisticated pleasures they reckon such as I men- 
tioned before^ who think themselves really the better for having 
fine clothes; in which they think they are doubly mistaken, 
both in the opinion they have of their clothes, and in that they 
have of themselves. For if you consider the use of clothes, why 
should a fine thread be thought better than a coarse one ? And 
yet these men, as if they had some real advantages beyond 
others, and did not owe them wholly to their mistakes, look big, 
seem to fancy themselves to be more valuable, and imagine that 
a respect is due to them for the sake of a rich garment, to which 
they would not have pretended if they had been more meanly 
clothed, and even resent it as an affront if that respect is not 
paid them. It is also a great folly to be taken with outward 
marks of respect, which signify nothing ; for what true or real 
pleasure can one man find in another's standing bare or making 
legs to him ? Will the bending another man's knees give ease 
to yours ? and will the head's being bare cure the madness of 
yours ? And yet it is wonderful to see how this false notion of 
pleasure bewitches many who delight themselves with the fancy 
of their nobility, and are pleased with this conceit — that they 
are descended from ancestors who have been held for some suc- 
cessions rich, and who have had great possessions ; for this is all 
that makes nobility at present. Yet they do not think them- 
selves a whit the less noble, though their immediate parents have 
left none of this wealth to them, or though they themselves have 
squandered it away. The Utopians have no better opinion of 
those who are much taken with gems and precious stones, and 
who account it a degree of happiness next to a divine one if they 
can purchase one that is very extraordinary, especially if it be of 
that sort of stones that is then in greatest request, for the same 
sort is not at all times universally of the same value, nor will 
men buy it unless it be dismounted and taken out of the gold. 
The jeweller is then made to give good security, and required 
solenmly to swear that the stone is true, that, by such an exact 
caution, a false one might not be bought instead of a true; 
though, if you were to examine it, your eye could find no dif- 
ference between the counterfeit and that which is true; so 
that they are all one to you, as much as if you were blind. 
Or can it be thought that they who heap up a useless mass 
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of wealth, not for any use that it is to bring them, but merely 
to please themselves with the contemplation of it, enjoy any 
true pleasure in it? The delight they find is only a false 
shadow of joy. Those are no better whose error is somewhat 
different from the former, and who hide it out of their fear of 
losing it ; for what other name can fit the hiding it in the earth, 
or, rather, the restoring it to it again, it being thus cut off from 
being useful either to its owner or to the rest of mankind ? And 
yet the owner, having hid it carefully, is glad, because he thinks 
he is now sure of it. If it should be stole, the owner, though 
he might live perhaps ten years after the theft, of which he knew 
nothing, would find no difference between his having or losing 
it, for both ways it was equally useless to him. 

Among those foolish pursuers of pleasure they reckon all 
that delight in hunting, in fowling, or gaming, of whose mad- 
ness they have only heard, for they have no such things among 
them. But they have asked us, ^^ What sort of pleasure is it 
that men can find in throwing the dice?" (for if there were 
any pleasure in it, they think the doing it so often should give 
one a surfeit of it) ; ^' and what pleasure can one find in hearing 
the barking and howling of dogs, which seem rather odious than 
pleasant sounds ? " Nor can they comprehend the pleasure of 
seeing dogs run after a hare, more than of seeing one dog run 
after another ; for if the seeing them run is that which gives the 
pleasure, you have the same entertainment to the eye on both 
these occasions, since that is the same in both cases. But if the 
pleasure lies in seeing the hare killed and torn by the dogs, this 
ought rather to stir pity, that a weak, harmless, and fearful hare 
should be devoured by strong, fierce, and cruel dogs. Therefore 
all this business of hunting is, among the Utopians, turned over 
to their butchers, and those, as has been already said, are all 
slaves, and they look on hunting as one of the basest parts of a 
butcher's work, for they account it both more profitable and 
more decent to kill those beasts that are more necessary and 
useful to mankind, whereas the killing and tearing of so small 
and miserable an animal can only attract the huntsman with a 
false show of pleasure, from which he can reap but small advan- 
tage. They look on the desire of the bloodshed, even of beasts, 
as a mark of a mind that is already corrupted with cruelty, or 
that at least, by too frequent returns of so brutal a pleasure, 
must degenerate into it 

Thus though the rabble of mankind look upon these, and on 
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innumerable other things of the same nature, as pleasures, the 
Utopians, on the contrary, observing that there is nothing in 
them truly pleasant, conclude that they are not to be reckoned 
among pleasures ; for though these things may create some tick* 
ling in the senses (which seems to be a true notion of pleasure), 
yet they imagine that this does not arise from the thing itself, but 
from a depraved custom, which may so vitiate a man's taste tiiat 
bitter things may pass for sweet, as women with child think 
pitch or tallow taste sweeter than honey ; but as a man's sense, 
when corrupted either by a disease or some ill habit, does not 
change the nature of other things, so neither can it change the 
nature of pleasure. 

They reckon up several sorts of pleasures, which they call 
true ones ; some belong to the body, and others to the mind. 
The pleasures of the mind lie in knowledge, and in that 
delight which the contemplation of truth carries with it; to 
which they add the joyful reflections on a well-spent life, and the 
assured hopes of a future happiness. They divide the pleasures 
of the body into two sorts — the one is that which gives our senses 
some real delight, and is performed either by recruiting Nature 
and supplying those parts which feed the internal heat of life by 
eating and drinking, or when Nature is eased of any surcharge 
that oppresses it, when we are relieved from sudden pain, or that 
which arises from satisfying the appetite which Nature has 
wisely given to lead us to the propagation of the species. There 
is another kind of pleasure that arises neither from our receiving 
what the body requires, nor its being relieved when overcharged, 
and yet, by a secret unseen virtue, affects the senses, raises the 
passions, and strikes the mind with generous impressions — this 
is, the pleasure that arises from music. Another kind of bodily 
pleasure is that which results from an undisturbed and vigorous 
constitution of body, when life and active spirits seem to actuate 
every part. This lively health, when entirely free from all 
mixture of pain, of itself gives an inward pleasure, independent 
of all external objects of delight; and though this pleasure does 
not so powerfully affect us, nor act so strongly on the senses as 
some of the others, yet it may be esteemed as the greatest of all 
pleasures j and almost all the Utopians reckon it the foundation 
and basis of all the other joys of life, since this alone makes the 
state of life easy and desirable, and when this is wanting, a man 
is really capable of no other pleasure. They look upon freedom 
from pain, if it does not rise from perfect health, to be a state of 
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gtnpidity rather than of pleasure. This subject has been very 
narrowly canvassed among them, and it has been debated whether 
a firm and entire health could be called a pleasure or not. Some 
have thought that there was no pleasure but what was excited bj 
some sensible motion in the body. But this opinion has been long 
ago excluded from among them ; so that now they almost uni- 
versally agree that health is the greatest of all bodily pleasures ; 
and that as there is a pain in sickness which is as opposite in its 
nature to pleasure as sickness itself is to health, so they hold that 
health is accompanied with pleasure. And if any should say 
that sickness is not really pain, but that it only carries pain along 
with it, they look upon that as a fetch of subtlety that does not 
much alter the matter. It is all one, in their opinion, whether it 
be said that health is in itself a pleasure, or that it begets a 
pleasure, as fire gives heat, so it be granted that all those whose 
health is entire have a true pleasure in the enjoyment of it. And 
they reason thus : — ^^ What is the pleasure of eating, but that a 
man's health, which had been weakened, does, with the assistance 
of food, drive away hunger, and so recruiting itself, recovers its 
former vigor ? And being thus refreshed it finds a pleasure in 
that conflict ; and if the conflict is pleasure, the victory most yet 
breed a greater pleasure, except we fancy that it becomes stupid 
as soon as it has obtained that which it pursued, and so neither 
knows nor rejoices in its own welfara" If it is said that health 
cannot be felt, they absolutely deny it; for what man is in 
health that does not perceive it when he is awake ? Is there any 
man that is so dull and stupid as not to acknowledge that he feels 
a delight in health ? And what is delight but another name for 
pleasure ? 

But, of all pleasures, they esteem those to be most valuable 
that lie in the mind, the chief of which arise out of true virtue 
and the witness of a good conscience. They account health the 
chief pleasure that belongs to the body ; for they think that the 
pleasure of eating and drinking, and all the other delights of 
sense, are only so far desirable as they give or maintain health ; 
but they are not pleasant in themselves otherwise than as they 
resist tiiose impressions that our natural infirmities are still 
making upon xxb. For as a wise man desires rather to avoid 
diseases than to take physic, and to be freed from pain rather 
than to find ease by remedies, so it is more desirable not to need 
this sort of pleasure than to be obliged to indulge it. If any 
man imagines that there is a real happiness in these enjoyments, 
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he muBt then confess that he would be the happiest of all men 
if he were to lead bis life in perpetual hunger, thirst, and itch« 
ing, and, hy consequence, in perpetual eating, drinking, and 
scratching himself ; which any one may easily see would be not 
only a base, but a miserable, state of a life. These are, indeed, 
the lowest of pleasures, and the least pure, for we can never 
relish them but when they are mixed with the contrary pains. 
The pain of hunger must give us the pleasure of eating, and here 
the pain outbalances the pleasure. And as the pain is more 
vehement, so it lasts much longer ; for as it begins before the 
pleasure, so it does not cease but with the pleasure that extin* 
guishes it, and both expire together. They think, therefore, 
none of those pleasures are to be valued any further than as they 
are necessary ; yet they rejoice in them, and with due gratitude 
acknowledge the tenderness of the great Author of Nature, who 
has planted in us appetites, by which those things that are 
necessary for our preservation are likewise made pleasant to us. 
For how miserable a thing would life be if those daily diseases 
of hunger and thirst were to be carried ofiF by such bitter drugs 
as we must use for those diseases that return seldomer upon us I 
And thus these pleasant, as well as proper, gifts of Nature main- 
tain the strength and the sprightliness of our bodies. 

They also entertain themselves with the other delights let 
in at their eyes, their ears, and their nostrils as the pleasant 
relishes and seasonings of life, which Nature seems to have 
marked out peculiarly for man, since no other sort of animals 
contemplates the figure and beauty of the universe, nor is de- 
lighted with smells any further than as they distinguish meats 
by them; nor do they apprehend the concords or discords of 
sound. Yet, in all pleasures whatsoever, they take care that a 
lesser joy does not hinder a greater, and that pleasure may 
never breed pain, which they think always follows dishonest 
pleasures. But they think it madness for a man to wear out the 
beauty of his face or the force of his natural strength, to corrupt 
the sprightliness of his body by sloth and laziness, or to waste 
it by fasting ; that it is madness to weaken the strength of his 
constitution and reject the other delights of life, unless by re- 
nouncing his own satisfaction he can either serve the public or 
promote the happiness of others, for which he expects a greater 
recompense from God. So that they look on such a course of 
life as the mark of a mind that is both cruel to itself and ungrate- 
ful to the Author of Nature, as if we would not be beholden to 
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Him for His favors, and therefore reject all His blessings ; as 
one who should afflict himself for the empty shadow of virtue, 
or for no better end than to render himself capable of bearing 
those misfortunes which possibly will never happen. 

This is their notion of virtue and of pleasure: they think 
that no man's reason can carry him to a truer idea of them 
unless some discovery from heaven should inspire him with 
sublimer notion. I have not now the leisure to examine 
whether they think right or wrong in this matter; nor do I 
judge it necessary, for I have only undertaken to give you an 
account of their constitution, but not to defend all their prin- 
ciples. I am sure that, whatsoever may be said of their notions, 
there is not in the whole world either a better people or a happier 
government. Their bodies are vigorous and lively ; and though 
they are but of a middle stature, and have neither the f ruitf uUest 
soil nor the purest air in the world, yet they fortify themselves 
BO well, by their temperate course of life, against tiie unhealth- 
iness of their air, and by their industry they so cultivate their 
soil, that there is nowhere to be seen a greater increase, both of 
corn and cattle, nor are there anywhere healthier men and freer 
from diseases ; for one may there . see reduced to practice not 
only all the art that the husbandman employs in manuring and 
improving an ill-soil, but whole woods plucked up by the roots, 
and in other places new ones planted, where there were none 
before. Their principal motive for this is the convenience of 
carriage, that their timber may be either near their towns or 
growing on the banks of the sea, or of some rivers, so as to be 
floated to them ; for it is a harder work to carry wood at any 
distance over land than corn. The people are industrious, apt 
to learn, as well as cheerful and pleasant, and none can endure 
more labor when it is necessary ; but, except in that case, they 
love their ease. They are unwearied pursuers of knowledge ; 
for when we had given them some hints of the learning and 
discipline of the Greeks, concerning whom we only instructed 
them (for we know that there was nothing among the Romans, 
except their historians and their poets, that they would value 
much), it was strange to see how eagerly they were set on learn- 
ing that language : we began to read a little of it to them, rather 
in compliance with their importunity than out of any hopes of 
their reaping from it any great advantage: but, after a very 
short trial, we found they made such progress, that we saw our 
labor was like to be more successful than we could have 
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expected: thej learned to write their characters and to pro« 
nounce their language so exactly, had so quick an apprehension, 
thej remembered it so faithfully, and became so ready and 
correct in the use of it, that it would have looked like a miracle 
if the greater part of those whom we taught had not been men 
both of extraordinary capacity and of a fit age for instruction : 
they were, for the greatest part, chosen from among their learned 
men by their chief council, though some studied it of their own 
accord. In three years' time they became masters of the whole 
language, so that they read the best of the Greek authors very 
exactly. I am, indeed, apt to think that they learned that lan- 
guage the more easily from its having some relation to their own. 
I believe that they were a colony of the Greeks ; for though their 
language comes nearer the Persian, yet they retain many names, 
for both their towns and magistrates, that are of Greek derivation. 
I happened to carry a great many books with me, instead of mer- 
chandise, when I sailed my fourth voyage ; for I was so far from 
thinking of soon coming back, that I rather thought never to 
have returned at all, and I gave them all my books, among 
which were many of Plato's and some of Aristotle's works : I 
had also Theophrastus on Plants, which, to my great regret, was 
imperfect ; for having laid it carelessly by, while we were at sea, 
a monkey had seized upon it, and in many places torn out the 
leaves. They have no books of grammar but Lascares, for I did 
not carry Theodorus with me ; nor have they any dictionaries 
but Hesichius and Dioscerides. They esteem Plutarch highly, 
and were much taken with Lucian's wit and with his pleasant 
way of writing. As for the poets, they have Aristophanes, 
Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles of Aldus's edition ; and for 
historians, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Herodian. One of my 
companions, Thricius Apinatus, happened to carry with him some 
of Hippocrates's works and Galen's Microtechne, which they 
hold in great estimation ; for though there is no nation in the 
world that needs physic so little as they do, yet there is not any 
that honors it so much ; they reckon the knowledge of it one of 
the pleasantest and most profitable parts of philosophy, by 
which, as they search into the secrets of nature, so they not 
only find this study highly agreeable, but think that such in- 
quiries are very acceptable to the Author of nature; and imagine, 
that as He, like the inventors of curious engines amongst man- 
kind, has exposed this great machine of the universe to the view 
of the only creatures capable of contemplating it, so an exact 
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and cnrions obseryer, who admires His workmanship, is much 
more acceptable to Him than one of the herd, who, like a beast 
incapable of reason, looks on this glorious scene with the eyes 
of a dull and unconcerned spectator. 

The minds of the Utopians, when fenced with a love for 
learning, are yerj ingenious in discovering all such arts as are 
necessary to carry it to perfection. Two things they owe to us, 
the manufacture of paper and the art of printing ; yet they are 
not so entirely indebted to us for these discoveries but that a 
great part of the invention was their own. We showed them 
some books printed by Aldus, we explained to them the way of 
making paper and the mystery of printing ; but, as we had never 
practised these arts, we described them in a crude and superficial 
manner. They seized the hints we gave them ; and though at 
first they could not arrive at perfection, yet by making many 
essays they at last found out and corrected all their errors and 
conquered every difficulty. Before this they only wrote on 
parchment, on reeds, or on the barks of trees ; but now they 
have established the manufacture of paper and set up printing 
presses, so that, if they had but a good number of Greek authors, 
they would be quickly supplied with many copies of them : at 
present, though they have no more than those I have mentioned, 
yet, by several impressions, they have multiplied them into many 
thousands. If any man was to go among them that had some 
extraordinary talent, or that by much travelling had observed 
the customs of many nations (which made us to be so well 
received), he would receive a hearty welcome, for they are very 
desirous to know the state of the whole world. Very few go 
among them on the account of traffic ; for what C€m a man carry 
to them but iron, or gold, or silver 7 which merchants desire 
rather to export than import to a strange country : and as for 
their exportation, they think it better to manage that them- 
selves than to leave it to foreigners, for by this means, as they 
understand the state of the neighboring countries better, so they 
keep up the art of navigation, which cannot be maintained but 
by much practice. 
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MoRiBB, James Justikiak, an English novelist and writer 
of travels ; bom in England in 1780 ; died at Brighton, March 19, 
1849. He was Lord Elgin's secretary daring his embassy to Con- 
stantinoplcy and secretary of legation at the court of Persia (1811- 
15). He wrote two successful books describing travels in Brazil, 
Asia, Asia Minor, and Turkey. He was best known, however, by 
his novels depicting Persian life: '^ Adventures of Hajji-Baba" 
(1824-28; latest edition 1895); ''Zohrab the Hostage" (1832); 
'' Ayesha» the Maid of Ears '' (1834) ; '' Mirza " (1841). 

Hajji ab a Quaok. 

(From " The AdTentuM of Hajji-Baba.'O 

At length one morning Asker called me to him and said : — 
^^Hajji my friend, you know how thankful I have always 
expressed myself for your kindness to me when we were pris- 
oners together in the hands of the Turcomans, and now I will 
prove my gratitude. I have recommended you strongly to 
Mirza Ahmak, the king's Haktm bashi, or chief physician, who 
is in want of a servant ; and I make no doubt that if you give 
him satisfaction, he will teach you his art, and put you in the 
way of making your fortune. You have only to present yourself 
before him, saying that you come from me, and he will imme- 
diately assign you an employment.'' 

I had no turn for the practice of physic, and recollecting the 
story which had been related to me by the dervish, I held the 
profession in contempt: but my case was desperate ; I had spent 
my last dinar, and therefore I had nothing left me but to accept 
of the doctor's place. Accordingly, the next morning I pro- 
ceeded to his house, which was situated in the neighborhood of 
the palace ; and as I entered a dull, neglected court-yard, I there 
found several sick persons, some squatted against the wall, others 
supported by their friends, and others again with bottles in their 
hands, waiting the moment when the physician should leave the 
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women's apartments to transact business in public. I proceeded 
to an open window, where those who were not privileged to 
enter the room stood, and there I took my station until I should 
he called in. Within the room were several persons, who came 
to pay their court to the doctor (for every man who is an ofS- 
cer of the court has his levee) ; and from remarking them I learnt 
how necessary it was, in order to advance in life, to make much 
of everything, even the dog or the cat if they came in my 
way, of him who can have access to the ear of men in power. I 
made my reflections upon the miseries I had already undergone, 
and was calculating how long it would take me to go through a 
course of cringing and flattery to be entitled to the same sorts 
of attention myself, when I perceived, by the bows of those near 
me, that the doctor had seated himself at the window, and that 
the business of the day had commenced. 

The Haktm was an old man, with an eye sunk deep into his 
head, high cheek-bones, and a scanty beard. He had a consider- 
able bend in his back ; and his usual attitude, when seated, was 
that of a projecting chin, his head reclining back between his 
shoulders, and his hands resting on his girdle, whilst his elbows 
formed two triangles on each side of his body. He made short 
snappish questions, gave little hums at the answers, and seemed 
to be thiuking of anything but the subject before him. When 
he heard the account of the ailments of those who had come to 
consult him, and had said a few words to his little circle of para- 
sites, he looked at me ; and after I had told him that I was the 
person of whom the poet had spoken, he fixed his little sharp 
eyes upon me for a second or two, and then desired me to wait, 
for that he wished to speak to me in private. Accordingly, he 
soon after got up and went out of the room ; and I was called 
upon to attend him in a small separate court, closely walled on 
all sides, except on the one where was situated the khelwety or 
private room, in which the doctor was seated. 

As soon as I appeared, the doctor invited me into the room, 
and requested me to be seated ; which I did with all the humil- 
ity which it is the etiquette for an inferior to show towards his 
superior, for so great an honor. 

He informed me that the poet had spoken very favorably 
of me, and had said that I was a person to be depended upon, 
particularly on account of my discretion and prudence ; that I 
had seen a great deal of life ; that I was fertile in expedients ; 
and that if any business in which circumspection and secrecy 
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were necessary was intrusted to me, I should conduct it with all 
the ability required. I bowed repeatedly as he spoke, and kept 
my hands respectfully before me, covered with the border of my 
sleeve, whilst I took care that my feet were also completely hid. 
He then continued, and said : — ^^ I have occasion for a person 
of your description precisely at this moment, and as I put great 
confidence in the recommendation of my friend Asker, it is my 
intention to make use of your good offices ; and if you succeed 
according to my expectations, you may rest assured that it will 
be well for you, and that I shall not remain unmindful of your 
services." 

Then requesting me to approach nearer to him, and in a low 
and confidential tone of voice, he said, looking over his shouldera 
as if afraid of being overheard : — 

^ Hajji, you must know that an ambassador from the Franks 
is lately arrived at this court, in whose suite there is a doctor. 
This infidel has already acquired considerable reputation here. 
He treats his patients in a manner quite new to us, and has 
arrived with a chest full of medicines, of which we do not even 
know the names. He pretends to the knowledge of a great 
many things of which we have never yet heard in Persia. He 
makes no distinction between hot and cold diseases, and hot and 
cold remedies, as Galenus and Avicenna have ordained, but gives 
mercury by way of a cooling medicine ; stabs the belly with a 
sharp instrument for wind in the stomach ; and what is worse 
than all, pretends to do away with the small-pox altogether, by 
infusing into our nature a certain extract of cow, a discovery 
which one of their philosophers has lately made. Now this will 
never do, Hajji. The small-pox has always been a comfortable 
source of revenue to me ; I cannot afford to lose it because an 
infidel chooses to come here and treat us like cattle. We can- 
not allow him to take the bread out of our mouths. But the 
reason why I particularly want your help proceeds from the fol- 
lowing cause. The grand vizier was taken ill, two days ago, 
of a strange uneasiness, after having eaten more than his usual 
quantity of raw lettuce and cucumber, steeped in vinegar and 
sugar. This came to the Frank ambassador's ears, who in fact 
was present at the eating of the lettuce ; and he immediately sent 
his doctor to him, with a request that he might be permitted 
to administer relief. The grand vizier and the ambassador, it 
seems, had not been upon good terms for some time, because the 
latter was very urgent that some demand of a political nature 
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might be conceded to him, which the vizier, out of consideratiou 
for the interests of Persia, was obliged to deny ; and therefore, 
thinking that this might be a good opportunity of conciliating 
the infidel, and of coming to a compromise, he agreed to accept 
of the doctor's services. Had I been apprised of the circum^ 
stance in time, I should easily have managed to put a stop to 
the proceeding ; but the doctor did not lose an instant in admin- 
istering his medicine, which, I hear, only consisted of one little 
white and tasteless pill. From all accounts, and as ill luck 
would have it, the effect it has produced is something quite mar- 
vellous. The grand vizier has received such relief that he can 
talk of nothing else ; he says that ^ he felt the pill drawing the 
damp from the very tips of his fingers ; * and that now he has 
discovered in himself such newness of strength and energy that 
he laughs at his old age, and even talks of making up the com- 
plement of wives permitted to him by our blessed Prophet. But 
the mischief has not stopped here : the fame of this medicine, 
and of the Frank doctor, has gone throughout the court; and 
the first thing which the King talked of at the selam (the audi- 
ence) this morning was of its miraculous properties. He called 
npon the grand vizier to repeat to him all that he had before 
said upon the subject ; and as he talked of the wonders that it 
had produced upon his person, a general murmur of applause and 
admiration was heard throughout the assembly. His Majesty 
then turned to me and requested me to explain the reason why 
such great effects should proceed from so small a cause ; when 
I was obliged to answer, stooping as low as I could to hide my 
confusion, and kissing the earth : — ^ I am your sacrifice : O 
King of kings, I have not yet seen the drug which the infidel 
doctor has given to your Majesty's servant, the grand vizier ; but 
as soon as I have, I will inform your Majesty of what it con- 
sists. In the mean while, your humble slave beseeches the Cen* 
tre of the Universe to recollect that the principal agent, on this 
occasion, must be an evil spirit, an enemy to the true faith, since 
he is an instrument in the hands of an infidel, — of one who 
calls our holy Prophet a cheat, and who disowns the all-powerful 
decrees of predestination.' 

^^ Having said this, in order to shake his growing reputation, I 
retired in deep cogitation how I might get at the secrets of the 
infidel, and particularly inquire into the nature of his prescription, 
which has performed such miracles ; and you are come most 
opportunely to my assistance. Tou must immediately become 
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acqaainted with him : and I shall leave it to your address to pick 
his brain and worm his knowledge oat of him ; but as I wish 
to procure a specimen of the very medicine which he adminis- 
tered to the grand vizier, being obliged to give an account of it 
to-morrow to the Shah, you must begin your services to me by 
eating much of lettuce and raw cucumber, and of making your- 
self as sick to the full as his Highness the vizier. Ton may then 
apply to the Frank, who will doubtless give you a duplicate of 
the celebrated pill, which you will deliver over to me." 

" But," said I, who had rather taken fright of this extraor- 
dinary proposal, '^ how shall I present myself before a man whom 
I do not know ? Besides, such marvellous stories are related of 
the Europeans, that I should be puzzled in what manner to be- 
have. Pray give me some instructions how to act." 

" Their manners and customs are totally different from ours, 
that is true," replied Mirza Ahmak : '^ and you may form some 
idea of them, when I tell you that instead of shaving their heads 
and letting their beards grow, as we do, they do the very con- 
trary ; for not a vestige of hair is to be seen on their chins, and 
their hair is as thick on their heads as if they had made a vow 
never to cut it off : then they sit on little platforms, whilst we 
squat on the ground ; they take up their food with claws made 
of iron, whilst we use our fingers ; they are always walking about, 
we keep seated; they wear tight clothes, we loose ones; they 
write from left to right, we from right to left ; they never pray, 
we five times a day ; in short, there is no end to what might be 
related of them : but most certain it is, that they are the most 
filthy people on the earth, for they hold nothing to be unclean ; 
they eat all sorts of animals, from a pig to a tortoise, without 
the least scruple, and that without first cutting their throats; 
they will dissect a dead body without requiring any purification 
after it." 

" And is it true," said I, " that they are so irascible, that if 
perchance their word is doubted, and they are called liars, they 
will fight on such an occasion till they die ? " 

" That is also said of them " answered the doctor ; " but the 
case has not happened to me yet : however, I must warn you of 
one thing, — which is, that if they happen to admire anything 
that you possess, you must not say to them, as you would to cue 
of us, * It is a present to you, it is your property,' lest they should 
take you at your word and keep it, which you know would be 
inconvenient, and not what you intended ; but you must endeavor 
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as much as possible to speak what you think, for that is what 
they Uke." 

^' But then, if such is the case/' said I, ^^ do not you think 
that the Frank doctor will find me out with a lie in my mouth, — 
pretending to be sick when I am well, asking medicine from him 
for myself when I want it for another ? " 

" No, no," said the Mirza : " you are to be sick, really sick, 
you know, and then it will be no lie. Go, Hajji my friend," said 
he, putting his arm round my neck : ^^ go, eat your cucumbers 
immediately, and let me have the pill by this evening." And 
then coaxing me, and preventing me from making any further 
objections to his unexpected request, he gently pushed me out 
of the room ; and I left him, scarcely knowing whether to laugh 
or to cry at the new posture which my affairs had taken. To 
sicken without any stipulated reward was what I could not 
consent to do, so I retraced my steps with a determination of 
making a bargain with my patron : but when I got to the room, 
he was no longer there, having apparently retreated into his 
harem ; and therefore I was obliged to proceed on my errand. 

I inquired my way to the ambassador's house, and actually 
set off with the intention of putting the doctor's wishes into exe- 
cution, and getting, if possible, a writhing disorder on the road ; 
but upon more mature reflection I recollected that a stomach- 
ache was not a marketable commodity, which might be pur- 
chased at a moment's notice ; for although lettuce and cucumber 
might disagree with an old grand vizier, yet it was a hundred 
to one but they would find an easy digestion in a young person 
like me. However, I determined to obtain the pill by stratagem, 
if I could not procure it in a more direct manner. I consid- 
ered that if I feigned to be ill, the doctor would very probably 
detect me, and turn me out of his house for a cheat ; so I pre- 
ferred the easier mode of passing myself off for one of the ser- 
vants of the royal harem, and then making out some story by 
which I might attain my end. I accordingly stepped into one of 
the old-clothes shops in the bazaar, and hired a cloak for mvself 
such as the scribes wear ; and then substituting a roll of paper 
in my girdle instead of a dagger, I flattered myself that I might 
pass for something more than a common servant. 

I soon found out where the ambassador dwelt. Bearing in 
mind all that Mirza Ahmak had told me, I rather approached the 
door of the doctor's residence with fear and hesitation. I found 
the avenues to it crowded with poor women bearing infants in 
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their arms, who, I was told, came to receive the new-faflhioned 
preservative against the small-pox. This, it was supposed for 
political reasons, the Franks were anxious to promote ; and as 
the doctor performed the operation gratis, he had no lack of 
patients, — particularly of the poorer sort, who could not approach 
a Persian doctor without a present or a good fee in their hand. 

On entering, I found a man seated in the middle of the room, 
near an elevated wooden platform, upon which were piled boxes, 
books, and a variety of instruments and utensils, the uses of 
which were unknown to me. He was in dress and appearance 
the most extraordinary-looking infidel I had ever seen. His 
chin and upper lip were without the vestige of a hair upon them, 
as like a eunuch as possible. He kept his head most disrespect- 
fully uncovered, and wore a tight bandage round his neck, with 
other contrivances on the sides of his cheeks, as if he were anx- 
ious to conceal some wound or disease. His clothes were fitted 
so tight to his body, and his outward coat in particular was cut 
off at such sharp angles, that it was evident cloth was a scarce 
and dear commodity in his country. The lower part of his dress 
was particularly improper ; and he kept his boots on in his room, 
without any consideration for the carpet he was treading upon, 
which struck me as a custom subversive of all decorum. 

I found that he talked our language ; for as soon as he saw 
me, he asked me how I did, and then immediately remarked that 
it was a fine day, which was so self-evident a truth that I imme- 
diately agreed to it. I then thought it necessary to make him 
some fine speeches, and flattered him to the best of my abilities, 
informing him of the great reputation he had already acquired 
in Persia ; that Locman was a fool when compared to one of his 
wisdom ; and that as for his contemporaries, the Persian physi- 
cians, they were not fit to handle his pestle for him. To all this 
he said nothing. I then told him that the King himself, having 
heard of the wonderful effects of his medicine upon the person 
of his grand vizier, had ordered his historian to insert the circum- 
stance in the annals of the empire as one of the most extraordi- 
nary events of his reign ; that a considerable sensation had been 
produced in his Majesty's seraglio, for many of the ladies had 
immediately been taken ill, and were longing to make a trial 
of his skill ; that the King's favorite Georgian slave was in fact 
at this moment in great pain ; that I had been deputed by the 
chief eunuch, owing to a special order from his Majesty, to pro- 
cure medicine similar to that which the first minister had tnken; 
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and I conoloded my Bpeech bj requesting the doctor immedlatelj 
to furnish me with some. 

He seemed to ponder over what I had told him ; and after 
reflecting a short time, said that it was not his custom to admin- 
ister medicine to his patients without first seeing them, for by 
so doing he would probably do more harm than good ; but that 
if he found that th slave was in want of his aid, he should be 
very happy to attend her. 

I answered to this, that as to seemg the face of the Oeorgian 
slave, that was totally out of the question ; for no man ever was 
allowed that liberty in Persia, excepting her husband. In cases 
of extreme necessity, perhaps a doctor might be permitted to 
feel a woman's pulse; but then it must be done when a veil 
covers the hand. 

To which the Frank replied : ** In order to judge of my pa- 
tient's case I must not only feel the pulse, but see the tongue 
also/' 

" Looking at the tongue is totally new in Persia,'* said I ; 
'^ and I am sure you could never be indulged with such a sight 
in the seraglio without a special order from the King himself : a 
eunuch would rather cut out his own tougue first." 

" Well, then,*' said the doctor, " recollect that if I deliver my 
medicine to you, I do so without taking any responsibility upon 
myself for its effects ; for if it does not cure it may perhaps kill." 

When I had assured him that no harm or prejudice could 
possibly accrue to him, he opened a large chest, which appeared 
to be full of drugs, and taking therefrom the smallest quantity 
of a certain white powder, he mixed it up with some bread into 
the form of a pill, and putting it into paper gave it me, with 
proper directions how it should be administered. Seeing that 
he made no mystery of his knowledge, I began to question him 
upon the nature and properties of this particular medicine, and 
upon his practice in general. He answered me without any re- 
serve ; not like our Persian doctors, who only make a parade of 
fine words, and who adjust every ailment that comes before them 
to what they read in their Galen, their Hippocrates, and their 
Abou Avioenna. 

When I had learned all I could, I left him with great demon- 
stration of friendship and thankfulness, and immediately returned 
to Mirza Ahmak, who doubtless was waiting for me with great 
fanpatience. Having divested myself of my borrowed cloak and 
resumed my own dress, I appeared before him with m face made 
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up for the occaiion ; for I wished to make him believe that the 
lettuce and cucumbers had done their duty. At every word I 
pretended to receive a violent twitch ; and acted my part so true 
to life, that the stern and inflexible nature of Mirza Ahmak him- 
self was moved into somewhat like pity for me. 

^^ There 1 there ! " said I, as I entered his apartment, *^ in the 
name of Allah take your prize : " and then pretending to be 
bent double, I made the most horrid grimaces, and uttered deep 
groans : " there ! I have followed your orders, and now throw my- 
self upon your generosity." He endeavored to take the object of 
his search from me, but I kept it fast ; and whilst I gave him to 
understand that I expected prompt reward, I made indications 
of an intention to swallow it, unless he actually gave me some- 
thing in hand. So fearful was he of not being able to answer 
the King's interrogatories concerning the pill, so anxious to get 
it into his possession, that he actually pressed a gold piece upon 
me. No lover could sue his mistress with more earnestness to 
grant him a favor than the doctor did me for my pill. I should 
very probably have continued the deceit a little longer, and have 
endeavored to extract another piece from him : but when I saw 
him preparing a dose of his own mixture to ease my pain, I 
thought it high time to finish ; and pretending all of a sudden to 
have received relief, I gave up my prize. 

When once he had got possession, he looked at it with inr 
tense eagerness, and turned it over and over on his palm, without 
appearing one whit more advanced in his knowledge than before. 
At length, after permitting him fully to exhaust his conjectures, 
I told him that the Frank doctor had made no secret in saying 
that it was composed of jivch, or mercury. " Mercury, indeed ! " 
exclaimed Mirza Ahmak, " just as if I did not know that And 
so, because this infidel, this dog of an Isauvi, chooses to poison 
us with mercury, I am to lose my reputation, and my prescrip- 
tions (such as his father never even saw in a dream) are to be 
turned into ridicule. Who ever heard of mercury as a medicine ? 
Mercury is cold, and lettuce and cucumber are cold also. You 
would not apply ice to dissolve ice ? The ass does not know the 
first rudiments of his profession. No, Hajji, this will never do : 
we must not permit our beards to be laughed at in this manner.*' 

He continued to inveigh for a considerable time against his 
rival ; and would no doubt have continued to do so much longer, 
but he was stopped by a message from the King, who ordered 
him to repair forthwith to his presence. In the greatest trepidar 
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tioQ he immediately put himself into his court dress, exchanged 
his common black lambskin cap for one wound about witli a 
shawl, huddled on his red-cloth stockings, called for his horse, 
and taking the pill with him, went oflf in a great hurry, and full 
of the greatest apprehension at what might be the result of the 
audience. 

The doctor's visit to the King had taken place late in the 
evening ; and as soon as he returned from it he called for me. 
I found him apparently in great agitation, and full of anxiety. 
" Hajji,*' said he, when I appeared, " come close to me ; " and 
having sent every one else out of the room, he said in a whis- 
per, " This infidel doctor must be disposed of somehow or other. 
What do you think has happened ? The Shah has consulted him ; 
he had him in privato conference for an hour this morning, with- 
out my being apprised of it. His Majesty sent for me to tell 
me its result ; and I perceive that the Frank has already gained 
great influence. It seems that the King gave him the history 
of his complaints, — of his debility, of his old asthma, and of 
his imperfect digestion, — but talked in raptures of the wretch's 
sagacity and penetration : for merely by looking at the tongue 
and feeling the pulse, before the infidel was told what was the 
state of the case, he asked whether his Majesty did not use the 
hot-baths very frequently ; whether, when he smoked, he did not 
immediately bring on a fit of coughing; and whether, in his 
food, he was not particularly addicted to pickles, sweetmeats, and 
rice swimming in butter ? The King has given him three days 
to consider his case, to consult his books, and to gather the opin- 
ions of the Frank sages on subjects so important to the State of 
Persia, and to compose such a medicine as will entirely restore 
and renovate his constitution. The Centre of the Universe then 
asked my opinion, and requested me to speak boldly upon the 
.natures and properties of Franks in general, and of their medi- 
cines. I did not lose this opportunity of giving utterance to my 
sentiments ; so, after the usual preface to my speech, I said,^ that 
as to their natures, the Shah, in his profound wisdom, must know 
that they were an unbelieving and an unclean race: for that they 
treated our Prophet as a cheat, and ate pork and drank wine 
without any scruple ; that tliey were women in looks, and in man- 
ners bears ; that they ought to be held in the greatest suspicion, 
for their ultimate object (see what they had done in India) was 
to take kingdoms, and to make Shahs and Nabobs their humble 
servants. As to their medicines,* I exclaimed, ^Heaven pre^ 
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serve joiir Majestj from them ! they are just as treacherous in 
their effects as the Franks are in their politics : with what we 
give to procure death, thej pretend to work their cures. Their 
principal ingredient is mercurj ' (and here I produced my pill) ; 
'and they use their instruments and knives so freely, that 1 
have heard it said they will cut off a man's limbs to save his 
life.' I then drew such a picture of the fatal effects likely to 
proceed from the foreign prescription, that I made the Shah 
promise that he would not take it without using every precau- 
tion that his prudence and wisdom might suggest To this he 
consented; and as soon as the Frank shall have sent in the 
medicine which he is preparing, I shall be summoned to an- 
other interview. Now, Hajji," added the doctor, ^the Shah 
must not touch the infidel's physic ; for if perchance it were 
to do good, I am a lost man. Who will ever consult Mirza 
Ahmak again 7 No : we must avert the occurrence of such an 
event, even if I were obliged to take all his drugs myself." 

We parted with mutual promises of doing everything in our 
power to thwart the infidel doctor ; and three days after, Mirza 
Ahmak was again called before the King in order to inspect 
the promised ordonnance, and which consisted of a box of 
pills. He of course created all sorts of suspicions against their 
efficacy, threw out some dark hints about the danger of receiv- 
ing any drug from the agent of a foreign power, and finally 
left the Shah in the determination of referring the case to his 
ministers. The next day, at the usual public audience, when 
the Shah was seated on his throne, and surrounded by his 
prime vizier, his lord high treasurer, his minister for the in- 
terior, his principal secretary of state, his lord chamberlain, 
his master of the horse, his principal master of the ceremonies, 
his doctor in chief, and many other of the great officers of his 
household, — addressing himself to his grand vizier, he stated 
the negotiations which he had entered into with the foreign 
physician, now resident at his court, for the restoration and 
the renovation of the royal person ; that at the first conference, 
the said foreign physician, after a due inspection of the royal 
person, had reported that there existed several symptoms of 
debility; that at the second, after assuring the Shah that he 
had for three whole days employed himself in consulting his 
books and records, and gathering from them the opinions of 
his own country sages on the subject, he had combined the 
properties of the various drugs into one wholCi which, if taken 
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interiorly, would produce effects so wonderful that no talisman 
could come in competition with it His Majesty then said that 
he had called into his councils his Hakim bashi, or head 
physician, who, in his anxiety for the weal of the Persian 
monarchy, had deeply pondered over the ordonnances of the 
foreigner, and had set his face against them, owing to certain 
doubts and apprehensions that had crept into his mind, which 
consisted, first, whether it were politic to deliver over the 
internal administration of the royal person to foreign regula- 
tions and ordonnances; and second, whether in the remedy 
prescribed there might not exist such latent and destructive 
effects as would endanger, undermine, and finally overthrow 
that royal person and constitution which it was supposed to 
be intended to restore and renovate. ^^ Under these circum- 
stances," said the Centre of the Universe, raising his voice at 
the time, ^^ I have thought it advisable to pause before I pro- 
ceeded in this business: and have resolved to lay the case 
before you, in order that you may, in your united wisdom, 
frame such an opinion as may be fitting to be placed before the 
King; and in order that you may go into the subject with a 
complete knowledge of the case, I have resolved, as a prepara- 
tory act, that each of you, in your own persons, shall partake 
of this medicine, in order that both you and I may judge of its 
various effects." 

To this most gracious speech the grand vizier and all the 
courtiers made exclamations: "May the King live forever! 
May the royal shadow never be less ! We are happy not only 
to take physic, but to lay down our lives in your Majesty's 
service! We are your sacrifice, your slaves! May God give 
the Shah health, and a victory over all his enemies ! " Upon 
which the chief of the valets was ordered to bring the foreign 
physician's box of pills from the harem, and delivered it to the 
Shah in a golden salver. His Majesty then ordered the Hakim 
bashi to approach, and delivering the box to him, ordered him 
to go round to all present, beginning with the prime vizier, 
and then to every man according to his rank, administering to 
each a pill. 

This being done, the whole assembly took the prescribed 
gulp; after which ensued a general pause, during which the 
King looked carefully into each man's face to mark the first 
effects of the medicine. When the wry faces had subsided, 
the oonvenation took a turn upon the affairs of Europe ; upon 
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which his Majesty asked a variety of questions, which were 
answered by the different persons present in the best manner 
they were able. 

The medicine now gradually began to show its effects. The 
lord high treasurer first — a large, coarse man, who to this 
moment had stood immovable, merely saying belliy hdli^ yes, 
yes, whenever his Majesty opened his mouth to speak — now 
appeared uneasy ; for what he had swallowed had brought into 
action a store of old complaints which were before lying dor- 
mant The eyes of all had been directed towards him, which 
had much increased his perturbed state; when the chief secre- 
tary of state, a tall, thin, lathy man, turned deadly pale, and 
began to stream from every pore. He was followed by the 
minister for the interior, whose unhappy looks seemed to suppli- 
cate a permission from his Majesty to quit his august presence. 
All the rest in succession were moved in various ways, except 
the prime vizier, a little old man, famous for a hard and un- 
yielding nature, and who appeared to be laughing in his sleeve 
at the misery which his compeers in office were undergoing. 

As soon as the Shah perceived that the medicine had taken 
effect, he dismissed the assembly, ordering Mirza Ahmak, as 
soon as he could ascertain the history of each pill, to give him 
an official report of the whole transaction; and then retired 
into his harem. 

The crafty old doctor had now his rival within his power; 
of course he set the matter in such a light before the King that 
his Majesty was deterred from making the experiment of the 
foreign physician's ardonnancey and it was forthwith consigned 
to oblivion. When he next saw me, and after he had made 
me acquainted with the preceding narrative, he could not re- 
strain his joy and exultation. ^'We have conquered, friend 
Hajji," would he say to me. "The infidel thought that we 
were fools ; but we will teach him what Persians are. Whose 
dog is he, that he should aspire to so high an honor as pre- 
scribing for a king of kings? No: that is left to such men 
as I. What do we care about his new discoveries ? As our 
fathers did, so are we contented to do. The prescription that 
cured our ancestors shall cure us ; and what Locman and Abou 
Avicenna ordained, we may be satisfied to ordain after them." 
He then dismissed me, to make fresh plans for destroying any 
influence or credit that the new physician might acquire, and 
&>r preserving his own consequence and reputation at cou]*b 
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MoBLETy John, an English statesman, critic, and biographer ; 
bom at Blackburn, Lancashire, December 24, 1838. He was grad« 
uated at Oxford in 1859, and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn. 
In 1883 he was elected to Parliament as an advanced Liberal by the 
borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He presided over the great con- 
ference of Liberals held at Leeds in October, 1883. The degree of 
M.A. was conferred on him by Oxford in 1876, and that of LL.D. 
from the University of Edinburgh, He was editor of the " Literary 
Gazette," which was afterward called the " Parthenon ; " of the 
« Fortnightly Review " in 1867-82 ; of the « Pall Mall Gazette '* in 
1880-83; of "Macmillan's Magazine," 1883-85; Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in 1886 and 1892 ; and was elected to Parliament in 
1883. His books include "Edmund Burke " (1867) ; " Critical Mis- 
cellanies " (1st Series, 1871 ; 2d Series, 1877) ; '' Voltaire » (1872) ; 
'< On Compromise " (1874) ; " Rousseau " (1876) j " Diderot and the 
Encyclopaedists'' (2 vols., 1878); "The Life of Richard Cobden" 
(1881), "Aphorisms" (1887); "Life of Emerson" (1884); "Life 
of Walpole" (1889) ; " Studies in Literature" (1891) j "The Study 
of Literature " (1894). 

CONDOBCET. 
(From "Critical MisceHanieB.'') 

Op the illustrious thinkers and writers who for two genera- 
tions had been actively scattering the seed of revolution in 
France, only Condorcet survived to behold the first bitter in- 
gathering of the harvest. Those who had sown the wind were 
no more ; he only was left to see the reaping of the whirlwind, 
and to be swiftly and cruelly swept away by it. Voltaire and 
Diderot, Rousseau and Helv^tius, had vanished ; but Condorcet 
both assisted at the Encjclopdaeia and sat in the Convention, — 
the one eminent man of those who had tended the tree, who also 
came in due season to partake of its fruit, — at once a precursor, 
and a sharer in the fulfilment. In neither character has he 
attracted the good-will of any of those considerable sections and 
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Bchooli into which criticism of the Revolution hai been mainly 
divided. As a thinker he is roughly classed as an Economist; 
and as a practical politician he figured first in the Legislative 
Assembly, and next in the Convention. Now, as a role, the 
political parties that have most admired the Convention have 
had least sympathy with the Economists ; and the historians who 
are most favorable to Turgot and his followers are usually most 
hostile to the actions and associations of the great revolutionary 
chamber successively swayed by a Yergniaud, a Danton, a Robes* 
pierre. Between the two, Condorcet's name has been allowed to 
lie hidden for the most part in a certain obscurity, or else has 
been covered with those taunts and innuendoes which partisans 
are wont to lavish on men of whom they do not know exactly 
whether they are with or against them. 

Generally, the men of the Revolution are criticized in blocks 
and sections, and Condorcet cannot be accurately placed under 
any of these received schools. He was an Economist, but he 
was something more ; for the most characteristic article in his 
creed was a passionate belief in the infinite perfectibility of 
human nature. He was more of a Girondin than a Jacobin, yet 
he did not always act, any more than he always thought, with the 
Girondins ; and he did not fall when they fell, but was proscribed 
by a decree specially levelled at himself. Isolation of this kind is 
assuredly no merit in political action, but it explains the coldness 
with which Condorcet's memory has been treated ; and it flowed 
from some marked singularities both of character and opinion, 
which are of the highest interest, if we consider the position of 
the man, and the lustre of that ever-memorable time. " Condor- 
cet," said D'Alembert, " is a volcano covered with snow.** Said 
another, less picturesquely, " He is a sheep in a passion." ** You 
may. say of the intelligence of Condorcet in relation to his per- 
son," wrote Madame Roland, " that it is a subtle essence soaked 
in cotton." The curious mixture disclosed by sayings like these, 
of warm impulse and fine purpose with immovable reserve, only 
shows that he of whom they were spoken belonged to the class 
of natures which may be called non-conducting. They are not 
effective, because without this effluence of power and feeling 
from within, the hearer or onlooker is stirred by no sympathetic 
thrill. They cannot be the happiest, because consciousness of the 
inequality between expression and meaning, between the influence 
mtended and the impression conveyed, must be as tormenting as 
to one who dreams is the vain effort to strike a blow. If to u 
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of this non-condnctii^^ temperament is impossible In tbe really 
greatest sorts of men, like St. Panl, St. Bernard, or Lather, at 
least it is no proper object of blame ; for it is constantly the 
companion of lofty and generous aspiration. It was perhaps 
unfortunate that Gondorcet should have permitted himself to be 
drawn into a position where his want of that magical quality, 
by wliich even the loathed and loathsome Marat could gain the 
sympathies of men, should be so conspicuously made visible. 
Frankly, the character of Gondorcet, unlike so many of his con- 
temporaries, offers nothing to the theatrical instinct. None the 
less on this account should we weigh the contributions which he 
made to the stock of science and social speculation, and recog- 
nize the fine elevation of his sentiments, his noble solicitude for 
human well-being, his eager and resolute belief in its indefinite 
expansion, and the devotion which sealed his faith by a destiny 
that was as tragical as any in those bloody and most tragical 
days. 



Until the outbreak of the Revolution, the circumstances of 
Condorcet's life were {as, little externally disturbed or specially 
remarkable as those of .any other geometer and thinker of the 
time. He was born in a small town in Piccardy, in the year 1748. 
His father was a cavalry officer ; bubas be died when his son was 
only three years old, he could have exerted no influence upon the 
future philosopher, save such as comes of transmission Uirough 
blood and tissue. Condillac was his uncle, but there is no record 
of any intercourse between them. His mother was a devout and 
trembling soul, who dedicated her child t^the Holy Virgin, and 
for eight years or more made him wear the dress of a little girl, 
by way of sheltering him against the temptations and unbelief of 
a vile world. So long as women are held by opinion and usage 
in a state of educational and political subjection which prevents 
the growth of a large intelligence, made healthy and energetic 
by knowledge and by activity, we may expect to read of pious 
extravagances of this kind. Gondorcet was weakened physically 
by much confinement and the constraint of cumbrous clothing ; 
and not even his dedication to the Holy Virgin prevented him 
from growing up the most ardent of the admirers of Voltaire. 
His earliest instructors, as happened to most of the skeptical phi- 
losophers, were the Jesuits, then within a few years of their fall. 
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That these adroit men, armed with all the arts and traditions 
which their order had acquired in three centuries, and with the 
training of the nation almost exclusively in their hauds, should 
still have been unable to shield their persons from proscription 
and their creed from hatred, is a remarkable aud satisfactory in- 
stance how little it avails ecclesiastical bodies to have a monopoly 
of official education, if the spirit of their teachiug be out of 
harmony with those most potent agencies which we sum up as 
the spirit of the time. The Jesuits were the great official teach- 
ers of France for the first half of the eighteenth century. In 
1764 the order was thrust fortli from the country, and they left 
behind them an army of the bitterest enemies Christianity has 
ever had. To do them justice, they were destroyed by weapons 
which they had themselves supplied. The intelligence which 
they had so honorably developed and sharpened turned inevita- 
bly against the incurable faults in their own system. They were 
admirable teachers of mathematics. Gondorcet, instructed by the 
Jesuits at Bheims, was able, when he was only fifteen years old, 
to go through such performances in analysis as to win especial 
applause from illustrious judges like D'Alembert and Clairaut. 
It was impossible, however, for Jesuits, as it has ever been for 
all enemies of movement, to constram within prescribed limits 
the activity which has once been effectively stirred. Mathematics 
has always been in the eyes of the Church a harmless branch of 
knowledge ; but the mental energy that mathematics first touched 
is sure to turn itself by-and-by to more complex and dangerous 
subjects in the scientific hierarchy. 

At any rate, Condorcet's curiosity was very speedily drawn 
to problems beyond those which geometry and algebra pretend to 
solve. " For thirty years," he wrote in 1790, " I have hardly ever 
passed a single day without meditating on the political sciences." 
Thus, when only seventeen, when the ardor of even the choicest 
spirits is usually most purely intellectual, moral and social feel- 
ing was rising in Condorcet to that supremacy which it after- 
wards attained in him to so admirable a degree. He wrote 
essays on integral calculus, but he was already beginning to re- 
flect upon the the laws of human societies and the conditions of 
moral obligation. At the root of Condorcet's nature was a 
profound sensibility of constitution. One of his biographers 
explains his early enthusiasm for virtue and human welfare as 
the conclusion of a kind of syllogism. It is possible that the 
syllogism was only the later shape into which an instinctive 
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impulse threw itoelf by way of rational intrenchment. This 
sensibility caused Gondorcet to abandon the barbarous pleasures 
of the chase, which had at first powerfully attracted him. To 
derive delight from what inflicts pain on any sentient creature 
revolted his conscience and offended his reason; because he 
perceived that the character which does not shrink from asso- 
ciating its own joy with the anguish of another is either found 
or left mortally blunted to the finest impressions of humanity. 
It was this same sensibility, fortified by reason, which drove 
him while almost still at school to reflect, as he confided 
to Turgot he had done, on the moral ideas of virtue and 
justice. 

It is thus assured that from the beginning Gondorcet was 
unable to satisfy himself with the mere knowledge of the special- 
ist, but felt the necessity of placing social aims at the head and 
front of his life, and of subordinating to them all other pursuits. 
That he values knowledge only as a means to social action, is 
one of the highest titles to our esteem that any philosopher can 
have. Such a temper of mind has penetrated no man more fully 
than Gondorcet, though there are other thinkers to whom time 
and chance have been more favorable in making that temper per- 
manently productive. There is a fine significance in his words, 
after the dismissal of the great and virtuous Turgot from office : 
'^ We have had a delightful dream, but it was too briei Now 
I mean to apply myself to geometry. It is terribly cold to be for 
the future laboring only for tlie gloriole^ after flattering oneself 
for a while that one was working for the public weal." It is 
true that a geometer, too, works for the public weal ; but the 
process is tardier, and we may well pardon an impatience that 
sprung of reasoned zeal for the happiness of mankind. There is 
something much more attractive about Gondorcet's undisguised 
disappointment at having to exchange active public labor for geo- 
metrical problems, than in the affected satisfaction convention- 
ally professed by statesmen when driven from place to their 
books. His correspondence shows that even when his mind 
seemed to be most concentrated upon his special studies, he was 
incessantly on the alert for every new idea, book, transaction, 
that was likely to stimulate the love of virtue in individuals, or 
to increase the strength of justice in society. It would have 
been, in one sense, more fortunate for him to have cared less for 
high social interests, if we remember the contention of his latter 
days, and the catastrophe which brought them to so frightful a 
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close. But Condorcet was not one of those natures who can 
think it happiness to look passively out from the tranquil liter- 
ary watch-tower upon the mortal struggles of a society in a 
state of revolution. In measuring other men of science — 
as his two volumes of Eloges abundantly show — one cannot 
help being struck by tiie eagerness with which he seizes on any 
trait of zeal for social improvement, of anxiety that the lives 
and characters of our fellows should be better worth having. 
He was himself too absolutely possessed by this social spirit to 
have flinched from his career, even if he had foreseen the mar- 
tyrdom which was to consummate it. ** You are very happy," 
he once wrote to Turgot, ^^ in your passion for the public good, 
and your power to satisfy it ; it is a great consolation, and of an 
order very superior to that of study." 

In 1769, at the age of six-and-twenty, Condorcet became con- 
nected with the Academy ; to the mortification of his relations, 
who hardly pardoned him for not being a captain of cavalry, as 
his father had been before him. About the same time or a little 
later, he performed a pilgrimage of a kind that could hardly help 
making a mark upon a character so deeply impressible. In com- 
pany with D'Alembert, he went to Ferney and saw Voltaire. To 
the position of Voltaire in Europe in 1770 there has never been 
any other man's position in any age wholly comparable. It is 
true that there had been one or two of the great popes, and a 
great ecclesiastic like St. Bernard, who had exercised a spiritual 
authority, pretty universally submitted to, or even spontaneously 
invoked, throughout western Europe. But these were the repre- 
sentatives of a powerful organization and an accepted system. 
Voltaire filled a place before men's eyes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as conspicuous and as authoritative as that of St. Bernard 
in the twelfth. The difiference was that Voltaire's place was 
absolutely unofficial in its origin, and indebted to no system nor 
organization for its maintenance. Again, there have been others, 
like Bacon or Descartes, destined to make a far more perma- 
nent contribution to the ideas which have extended the powers 
and elevated the happiness of men ; but these great spirits for 
the most part labored for the generation that followed them, and 
won comparatively slight recognition from their own age. Vol- 
taire, during his life, enjoyed to the full not only the admiration 
that belongs to the poet, but something of the veneration that is 
paid to the thinker, and even something of the glory usually 
reserved for captains and conquerors of renown. No other man 
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before or since ever bit so exactly the mark of his time on every 
Bide, io precisely met the conditions of fame for the moment, 
nor so thoroughly dazzled and reigned over the foremost men 
and women who were his contemporaries. Wherever else intel- 
lectual fame has approached the fame of Voltaire, it has been 
posthumous. With him it was immediate and splendid. Into 
the secret of this extraordinary circumstance we need not here 
particularly inquire. He was an unsurpassed master of the art 
of literary expression in a country where that art is more highly 
prized than anywhere else; he was the most brilliant of wits 
among a people whose relish for wit is a supreme passion ; he 
won the admiration of the lighter souls by his plays, of the 
learned by his interest in science, of the men of letters by his 
never-ceasing flow of essays, criticisms, and articles, not one of 
which lacks vigor and freshness and sparkle ; he was the most 
active, bitter, and telling foe of what was then the most justly 
abhorred of all institutions, — the Church. Add to these re- 
markable titles to honor and popularity that he was no mere 
declaimer against oppression and injustice in the abstract, but 
the strenuous, persevering, and absolutely indefatigable cham- 
pion of every victim of oppression or injustice whose case was 
once brought under his eye. 
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MoBBis, Geobgs p., an American journalist and poet; born al 
Philadelphia, October 10, 1802; died at New York, July 6, 1864. 
In 1823, in conjunction with Samuel Woodworth, he founded the 
" New York Mirror ; " N. P. Willis soon becoming associated with 
them. The journal was continued until 1842, and in the following 
year Morris and Willis started the "New Mirror,*' which several 
times changed its name, lastly, in 1846, to the "Home Journal," 
which is still continued. In 1842 Morris put forth a volume of 
prose sketches entitled "The Little Trenchman and His Water 
Lots; "in 1837 he produced " BrierclifiF," a successful drama^ and 
in 1842 he wrote the libretto of an opera, "The Maid of Sax- 
ony." He is best known as a song writer. A complete edition of 
his "Poetical Works " was published in 1860. 

Woodman, Spark that Tbeb. 

Woodman, spare that tree I 

Touch not a single bough I 
In youth, it sheltered me, 

And I '11 protect it now. 
'T was my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ^ 
There, woodman, let it stand. 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Gut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies. 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played ; 
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Ify mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand-« 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

And let that old oak stand t 



My heart-strings round thee olinj^ 

Close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild-bird sing» 

▲nd still thy branches bend. 
Old tree I the storm still braye; 

And, woodman, leave the tpol ! 
While I 've a hand to saTOi 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 



I*M WITH Toir OnCB AOAOf. 

I ^M with you once again, my friends; 

Ko more my footsteps roam ; 
Where it began, my journey ends. 

Amid the scenes of home. 
No other clime has skies so blue, 

Or -streams so broad and clear ; 
And where are hearts so warm and true 

As those that meet me here ? 

Since last, with spirits wild and free^ 

I pressed my native strand, 
I 've wandered many miles at sea^ 

And many miles on land; 
I 've seen fair realms of the earth, 

By rude commotion torn, 
Which taught me how to prize the worth 

Of that where I was bom. 



In other countries when I heard 

The language of my own, 
How fondly each familiar word 

Awoke an answering tonel 
But when our woodland songs were sung 

Upon a foreign mart, 
The vows that faltered on the tongue 

With rapture thrilled the heart. 
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My native land I I turn to you, 

With blessing and with prayer. 
Where man is brave and woman tme. 

And free as mountain-air. 
Long may our flag in triumph wave. 

Against the world combined. 
And friends a welcome — foes a grave - 

Within our borders find. 



A Southern Refraik. 

Kbab the lake where drooped the willow, 

Long time ago I 
Where the rock threw back the billow, 

Brighter than snow. 
Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherished 

By high and low ; 
But, with autumn's leaf she perished. 

Long time ago ! 

Bock and tree and flowing water, 

Long time ago I 
Bee and bird and blossom taught her 

Love's spell to know I 
While to my fond words she listened. 

Murmuring low, 
Tenderly her dove eyes glistened, 

Long time ago I 

Mingled were our hearts forever I 

Long time ago I 
Can I now forget her ? Never I 

No, lost one, no ! 
To her grave these tears are given. 

Ever to flow ; 
She 's the star I missed from heaven. 

Long time ago 1 
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M0BKI8, Sib Lewis, a Britisli lawyer and poet; bom at Car- 
marthen, Wales, in 1832. He was graduated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1855, as Chancellor's Prizeman, and as first class in 
classics. He was called to the bar in 1861, and practised chiefly as 
a conveyancer until 1880. In that year he was made justice of the 
peace for his native county of Carmarthen, and took up his residence 
at his seat at Penbryn House. His poems, all of which were origi- 
nally published anonymously, as the works of *^ A New Author," are 
"Songs of Two Worlds," in three series (1871, 1874, 1876); "The 
Epic of Hades ^ (1876) ; " Qwen : a Drama in Monologue" (1878) ; 
"The Ode of Life" (1880); "Songs Unsung" (1883); « Songs 01 
Britain " (1887) ; " A Vision of Saints " (1890) ; " Poetical Works " 
(1890) ; " Songs without Notes " (1894) ; " Idylls and Lyrics " (1896). 

Andbomeda. 

(From " The Epic of Hadet.'O 

Thkn I came 
On one a maiden, meek with folded hands, 
Seated against a rugged face of olifF, 
In silent thought. Anon she raised her arms, 
Her gleaming arms, above her on the rock, 
With hands which clasped each other, till she showed 
As in a statue, and her white robe fell 
Down from her maiden shoulders, and I knew 
The fair form as it seemed chained to the stone 
By some invisible gyves, and named her name : 
And then she raised her frightened eyes to mine 
As one who, long expecting some great fear. 
Scarce sees deliverance come. But when she saw 
Only a kindly glance, a softer look 
Came in them, and she answered to my thought 
With a sweet voice and low. 

" I did but muse 
Upon the painful past, long dead and done, 
Forgetting I was saved. 

" The angry clouds 
Burst always on the low flat plains, and swept 
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The harrest to the ocean ; all the land 
Was wasted. A great serpent from the deep, 
Lifting his horrible head above their homes, 
Devoured the children. And the people prayed 
In vain to careless gods- 

^ On that dear land, 
Which now was tamed into a sullen sea, 
Oasing in safety from the stately towers 
Of my sire's palace, I, a princess, saw, 
Lapt in soft luxury within my bower, 
The wreck of humble homes come whirling by. 
The drowning, bleating flocks, the bellowing herds. 
The grain scarce husbanded by toiling hands 
Upon the sunlit plain, rush to the sea. 
With floating corpses. On the rain-swept hills 
The remnant of the i>eople huddled close, 
Homeless and starving. All my being was filled 
With pity for them, and I joyed to give 
What food and shelter and compassionate hands 
Of woman might. I took the little ones 
And clasped them shivering to the virgin breast 
Which knew no other touch but theirs, and gave 
Raiment and food. My sire, not stern to me, 
Smiled on me as he saw. My gentle mother. 
Who loved me with a closer love than binds 
A mother to her son ; and sunned herself 
In my fresh beauty, seeing in my young gaze 
Her own fair vanished youth ; doted on me, 
And fain had kept my eyes from the sad sights 
That pained them. But my heart was faint in me^ 
Seeing the ineffable miseries of life. 
And that mysterious anger of the gods. 
And helpless to allay them. All in vain 
Were prayer and supplication, all in vain 
The costly victims steamed. The vengeful clouds 
Hid the fierce sky, and still the ruin came. 
And wallowing his grim length within the flood. 
Over the ravaged fields and homeless homes, 
The fell sea-monster raged, sating his jaws 
With blood and rapine. 

** Then to the dread shrine 
Of Ammon went the priests, and reverend chie& 
Of all the nation. White-robed, at their head. 
Went slow my royal sire. The oracle 
Spoke clear, not as ofttimes in words obsoure. 
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Ambigaons. And as we stood to meet 
The suppliants — she who baie me, with her head 
Upon m J neok — we oheerfol and with song 
Welcomed their swift retom ; aoi^iiring well 
From such a quiok-sped mission. 

<< Bat my sire 
Hid his face from me, and the orowd of priests 
And nobles looked not at ns. And no word 
Was spoken till at last one drew a scioll 
And gare it to the queen, who straightway swoone^ 
Haying read it, on mj breast, and then I saw^ 
I the young girl whose soft life scarcely knew 
Shadow of sorrow, I whose heart was full 
Of pity for the rest, what doom was mine. 

^I think I hardly knew in that dread hoar 
The fear that came anon; I was transformed 
Into a champion of my race, made strong 
With a new courage, glorying to meet^ 
In all the ecstasy of sacrifice. 
Death face to face. Some god, I know not whoy 
O'erspread me, and despite my mother's tears 
And my stem father's grie^ I met my &te 
Unshrinking. 

'< When the moon rose dear from elood 
Once more again over the midnight sea, 
And that vast watery plain, where were before 
Hundreds of happy homes, and well-tilled fields, 
And purple vineyards ; from my father's towers 
The white procession went along the paths, 
The high cliff paths, which well I loved of old. 
Among the myrtles. Priests with censers went 
And offerings, robed in white, and round their brows 
The sacred fillet With his nobles walked 
My sire with breaking heart. My mother olung 
To me the victim, and the young girls went 
With wailing and with tears. A solemn strain 
The soft flutes sounded, as we went by night 
To a wild headland, rock-based in the sea. 

^ There on a sea-worn rock, upon the verge, 
To some rude stanchions, high above my head. 
They bound me. Out at sea, a black reef rose, 
Washed by the constant surge, wherein a cave 
Harbored deep down the monster. The sad queen 
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Wonld searoel J leave me, though the priests shmnk back 

In terror. Last, torn from my endless kiss. 

Swooning thej bore her upwards. All raj robe 

Fell from mj lifted arms, and left displayed 

The virgin treasure of my breasts ; and then 

The white procession through the moonlight streamed 

Upwards, and soon their soft flutes sounded low 

Upon the high lawns, leaving me alone. 

There stood I in the moonlight, left alone 

Against the sea-worn rock. Hardly I knew, 

Seeing only the bright moon and summer sea, 

Which gently heaved and surged, and kissed the ledge 

With smooth warm tides, what fate was mine. I seemed, 

Soothed by the quiet, to be resting still 

Within my maiden chamber, and to watch 

The moonlight thro' my lattice. Then again 

Fear came, and then the pride of sacrifice 

Filled me, as on the high cliff lawns I heard 

The wailing cries, the chanted liturgies, 

And knew me bound forsaken to the rock. 

And saw the monster-haunted depths of sea. 

'* So all night long upon the sandy shores 
I heard the hollow murmur of the wave, 
And all night long the hidden sea caves made 
A ghostly echo ; and the sea birds mewed 
Around me ; once I heard a mocking laugh. 
As of some scornful Nereid ; once the waters 
Broke louder on the scarped reefs, and ebbed 
As if the monster coming ; but again 
He came not, and the dead moon sank, and still 
Only upon the cliffs the wails, the chants, 
And I foraaken on my sesrworn rock, 
And lo, the monster-haunted depths of sea. 

*^ Till at the dead dark hour before the dawn, 
When sick men die, and scarcely fear itself 
Bore up my weary eyelids, a great surge 
Burst on the rock, and slowly, as it seemed, 
The sea sucked downward to its depths laid bare 
The hidden reefs, and then before my eyes — 
Oh, terrible ! a huge and loathsome snake 
Lifted his dreadful crest and scaly side 
Above the wave, in bulk and length so large, 
Coil after hideous coil, that scarce the eye 
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Could measure its full horror ; the great jaws 
Dropped as with gore ; the large and furious eyes 
Were fired with blood and lust. Nearer he came. 
And slowly, with a devilish glare, more near, 
Till his hot foetor choked me, and his tongue. 
Forked horribly from out his poisonous jaws, 
Played lightning-like around me. For a while 
I swooned, and when I knew my life again, 
Death's bitterness was past. 

<< Then with a bound 
Leaped up the broad red sun above the sea, 
And lit the horrid fulgor of his scales. 
And struck upon the rock ; and as I turned 
My head in the last agony of death, 
I knew a brilliant sunbeam swiftly leaping 
Downward from crag to crag, and felt new hope 
Where all was hopeless. On the hills a shout 
Of joy, and on the rocks the ring of the mail; 
And while the hungry serpent's gloating eyes 
Were fixed on me, a knight in casque of gold 
And blazing shield, who with his flashing blade 
Fell on the monster. Long the conflict raged, 
Till all the rocks were red with blood and slime. 
And yet my champion from those horrible jaws 
And dreadful coils was scatheless. Zeus his sire 
Protected, and the awful shield he bore 
Withered the monster's life and left him cold ; 
Dragging his helpless length and grovelling crest ; 
And o'er his glaring eyes the films of death 
Crept, and his writhing flank and hiss of hate 
The great deep swallowed down, and blood and spume 
Eose on the waves ; and a strange wailing cry 
Eesounded o'er the waters, and the sea 
Bellowed within its hollow-sounding caves. 

'* Then knew I, I was saved, and with me all 
The people. From my wrists he loosed the gyves, 
My hero ; and within his godlike arms 
Bore me by slippery rock and difficult path, 
To where my mother prayed. There was no need 
To ask my love. Without a spoken word 
Love lit his fires within me. My young heart 
Went forth. Love calling, and I gave him alL 

'< Dost thou then wonder that the memory 
Of this supreme brief moment lingers still. 
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While all the happy uneventful years 

Of wedded life, and all the fair young growth 

Of offspring, and the tranquil later joys. 

Nay, even the fierce eventful fight which raged 

When we were wedded, fade and are deceasedi 

Lost in the irrecoverable past ? 

Kay, 'tis not strange. Always the memory 

Of overwhelming perils or great joys, 

Avoided or enjoyed, writes its own trace 

With such deep characters upon our lives. 

That all the rest are blotted. In this place, 

Where is not action, thought, or count of time, 

It is not weary, as it were on earth. 

To dwell on these old memories. Time is bora 

Of dawns and sunsets, days that wax and wane 

And stamp themselves upon the yielding face 

Of fleeting human life ; but here there is 

Morning nor evening, act nor suffering, 

But only one unchanging Present holds 

Our being suspended. One blest day indeed. 

Or centuries ago or yesterday. 

There came among us one who was Divine, 

Not as our gods, joyous and breathing strength 

And careless life, but crowned with a new crown 

Of suffering, and a great light came with him. 

And with him he brought Time and a new sense 

Of dim, long-vanished years ; and since he passed 

I seem to see new meaning in my fate, 

And all the deeds I tell of. Evermore 

The young life comes, bound to the cruel rocks 

Alone. Before it the unfathomed sea 

Smiles, filled with monstrous growths that wait to take 

Its innocence. Far off the voice and hand 

Of love kneel by in agony, and entreat 

The seeming careless gods. Still when the deep 

Is smoothest, lo, the deadly fangs and coils 

Lurk near, to smite with death. And down the orags 

Of Duty, like a sudden sunbeam, springs 

Some golden soul half mortal, half divine, 

Heaven-sent, and breaks the chain ; and evermore 

For sacrifice they die, through sacrifice 

They live, and are for others, and no grief 

Which smites the humblest but reverberates 

Thro' all the close-set files of life, and takes 

The princely soul that from its royal towers 

Looks down and sees the sorrow. 
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^ Sir, farewell I 
If thou shonldst meet my children on the earth 
Or here, for maybe it is long ago 
Since I and they were living, say to them 
I only muse a little here, and wait 
The waking." 

And her lifted arms sank down 
Upon her knees, and as I passed I saw her 
Gazing with soft rapt eyes^ and on her lips 
A smile as of a saint. 



Gilbert Beckett akd the Fair Saeagin. 

The last crusader's helm had gleamed 

Upon the yellow Syrian shore ; 
No more the war-worn standards streamed. 

The stout knights charged and fell no more; 
No more the Paynim grew afraid — 

The crescent floated o'er the cross. 
But to one simple heathen maid 

Her country's gain was bitter loss ; 

For lore, which knows not race or creed. 

Had bound her with its subtle chain, — 
Love, which still makes young hearts to bleed^ 

For this one, mingled joy with pain, 
And left for one brief hour of bliss, 

One little span of hopes and fears, 
The memory of a parting kiss. 

And what poor solace comes of team 

A lowly English squire was he, 

A prisoner chained, enslaved, and sold 
A lady she of high degree. 

'T is an old tale and often told : 
T? was pity bade the brown cheek glow^ 

T? was love and pity drew the sigh, 
*T was love that made the soft tear flow. 

The sweet sad night she bade him fly. 

Far from the scorching Syrian plain 
The brave ship bears the Saxon home s 

Once more to mists and rains again, 
And verdant English lawns, they come. 
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I know not if as now 't was then, 

Or if the growing ages moire 
The careless, changeful hearts of men 

More slowly to the thoughts of loire ; 

But woman's heart was then, as now, 

Tender and passionate and true. 
Think, gentle ladies, ye who know 

Love's power, what pain that poor heart knew | 
How, living always o'er again 

The sweet short past, she knew, too late, 
T was love had bound the captive's chain, 

Which broken left her desolate. 

Till by degrees the full young cheek 

Grew hollow, and the liquid eyes 
Still gazing seaward, large and meek, 

Took something of a sad surprise ; 
As one who learns, with a strange chill, 

'Mid youth and wealth's unclouded day. 
Of sad lives full of pain and ill, 

And thinks, ** And am I too as they ? '^ 

And by degrees most hateful grew 

All things that once she held so dear«— 
The feathery palms, the cloudless blue, 

Tall mosque and loud muezzin clear. 
The knights who flashed by blinded street 

The lattice lit by laughing eyes. 
The songs around the fountain, sweet 

To maidens under Eastern skies. 

And oft at eve, when young girls told 

Tales precious to the girlish hearty 
She sat alone, and loved to hold 

Communion with her soul apart. 
Till at the last, too great became 

The hidden weight of secret care, 
And girlish fears and maiden shame 

Were gone, and only love was there. 

And so she fled. I see her still 

In fancy, desolate, alone. 
Wander by arid plain and hill, 

From early dawn till day was done ; 
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Sun-stricken, hungry, thirsty, faint. 

By perilous paths I see her move, 
Clothed round with pureness like a saint, 

And fearless in the might of love. 

Till lo I a gleam of azure sea, 

And rude ships moored upon the shore. 
Strange, yet not wholly strange, for he 

Had dared those mystic depths before. 
And some good English seaman bold, 

Remembering those he left at home, 
Put gently back the offered gold, 

And for love's honor bade her come. 

And then they sailed. No pirate bark 

Swooped on them, for the Power of Love 
Watched o'er that precious wandering ark, 

And this his tender little dove. 
I see those stalwart seamen still 

Gaze wondering on that childish form. 
And shelter her from harm and ill, 

And guide her safe through wave and storm. 

Till under grayer skies a gleam 

Of white, and taking land she went^ 
Following our broad imperial stream. 

Or rose-hung lanes of smiling Kent. 
Friendless I see her, lonely, weak, 

Thro' fields where every flower was strange^ 
Go forth without a word to speak, 

Bj burgh and thorp and moated granga 

For all that Love himself could teach 

This passionate pilgrim to our shore 
Were but two words of Saxon speech. 

Two little words and nothing more — 
*' Gilbert " and " London ; " like a flame 

To her sweet lips these sounds would come. 
The syllables of her lover's name, 

And the far city of his home. 

I see her cool her weary feet 

In dewy depths of crested grass ; 
By clear brooks fringed with meadow-sweety 

And daisied meads, I see her pass ; 
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I see her innocent girlish glee, 
I see the doubts which on her orowdy 

O'erjojed with bird, or flower, or tree. 
Despondent for the fleeting cloud. 

I see her passing slow, alone. 

By burgh and thorp and moated grangi^ 
Still murmuring softlj like a moan 

Those two brief words in accents strange. 
Sometimes would pass a belted earl 

With squires behind in brave array ; 
Sometimes some honest, toilwom churl 

Would fare with her till close of day. 

The saintly abbess, sweet and sage. 

Would wonder as she ambled by, 
Or white-plumed knight or long-haired page 

Ride by her with inquiring eye. 
The friar would cross himself, and say 

His paternosters o'er and o'er ; 
The gay dames whisper Welladay I 

And pity her and nothing more. 

But tender women, knowing love 

And all the pain of lonelihood, 
Would feel a sweet compassion move. 

And welcome her to rest and food, 
And walk with her beyond the hill, 

And kiss her cheek when she must go; 
And " Gilbert " she would murmur still. 

And ^' London " she would whisper low. 

And sometimes sottish boors would rise 
From wayside tavern, where they sate. 

And leer from heated vinous eyes, 
And stagger forth with reeling gait, 

And from that strong unswerving will 
' And clear gaze shrink as from a blow ; 

And "Gilbert" she would murmur still, 
And " London " she would whisper low. 

Then by the broad suburban street, 
And city groups that outward stray 

To take the evening, and the sweet 
Faint breathings of the dying day — 
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The gay young 'prentice, lithe and slim, 

The wimpled maid, demurely shy. 
The merchant somewhat grave and prim^ 

The courtier with his rolling eye. 

And more and more the growing crowd 

Would gather, wondering whence she came 
And why, with boorish laughter loud. 

And jeers which burnt her cheek with flame. 
For potent charm to save from ill 

But one word she made answer now : 
For ** Gilbert ^ she would murmur still. 

And " Gilbert ^ she would whisper low. 

Till some good pitiful soul — not then 

Our London was as now overgrown — 
Pressed through the idle throng of men. 

And led her to his home alone, 
And signing to her he would find 

Him whom she sought, went forth again 
And left her there with heart and mind 

Distracted by a new-bom pain. 

For surely then, when doubt was o'er, 

A doubt before a stranger came, 
* He loved me not, or loves no more.'' 

Oh, virgin pride 1 oh, maiden shame I 
Almost she fled, almost the past 

Seemed better than the pain she knew; 
Her veil around her face she cast : 

Then the gate swung — and he was tnw. 

Poor child I they christened her, and so 

She had her wish. Ah, yearning hearty 
Was love so sweet then ? would you know 

Again the longing and the smart ? 
Game there no wintry hours when you 

Longed for your native skies again, 
The creed, the tongue your girlhood knew, 

Aye, even the longing and the pain f 

Peace I Lore is Lord of all. But I, 

Seeing her fierce son's mitred tomb^ 
Conjoin with fancy's dreaming eye 

This love tale, and that dreadful doom. 

VOb.ZV.^M 
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Sped hither bj a hidden will. 
O'er sea and land I watch her go ; 

** Gilbert " I hear her murmur still, 
And '' London " still she whispers low. 



The Invinoiblb Aemada, 1588. 

T IS a fair eve at midsummer, three hundred years ago, 
Drake and his bold sea captains all are out on Plymouth Hoe ; 
They are busy at bowls, brave gentlemen, with jovial mirth and 

jest 
When watching eyes spy far away a sail upon the West. 

A sail ! ten sail I a hundred sail ! nay, nigh two hundred strong I 
And up the sea they swiftly climb in battle order long ; 
Their high main-royals rake the skies, as in a crescent wide, 
Like a thick wood, full seven miles broad, they sail on side by side. 

There is swift alarm and hurry then, but never a thought of fear. 
As the seamen« with the falling night, behold the Don draw near. 
''Ring out the bells," cries Hawkins, and across the darkling main, 
England peals out defiance to the gathered hosts of Spain. 

They do not fear the Don, not they, who on the Spanish main 
Have fought his might and lowered his pride, again and yet again ; 
And yet 'tis fearful odds they face, when they sail forth to meet 
Spain and her great Armada with the puny English fleet. 

And the streets grow thronged with seamen, and the crowds begin 

to shout. 
And quick oars dash and sails are set, before the stars come out. 
They weigh their anchors with a will, and out they speed to sea. 
Where up the Channel, stately, slowly, forge the enemy. 

Now St. George for merry England, and St. James for Papal Spain I 

Our seamen are our chiefest hope, nor shall we trust in vain. 

We have quenched the fires of Smithfield, and no more, 'fore God, 
we swear. 

Shall they ever again flame upward, through our sweet, free Eng- 
lish air. 

Now when they neared the foeman, as he loomed across the sea, 

Lord Howard led the English van, a Catholic Lord was he, 

And his great Ark Royal thundered out her broadsides loud and 

long, 
With Drake and Frobisher hard by, and heroes in a throng. 
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But never a gun the Spaniards fired, but silent ploughed and slow, 

As bisons in a sullen herd across the prairies go ; 

And behind them close, like hunters swift, with hounds that snarl 

and bite, 
The English squadrons followed through the breezy summer night. 

They could see the Dons' high lanterns, in a brilliant crescent flare, 
They could catch the Black Friars' moaning chant upon the mid- 
night air. 
All night they pressed them close, and ere the sun began to flame. 
Long miles away, by blue Torbay, the warring galleons came. 

Soon as the dawn began to glow, the guns began to roar. 
All day the thundering navies fought along the Dorset shore, 
Till Portland frowned before them, in the distance dark and grim, 
And again the night stole downward, and the ghostly cliffs grew 
dim. 

And already, praised be God, who guides the patriots' noble strife. 
Though not an English flag is lost, and scarce an English life, 
De Valdez yields his ship and sword, and into Weymouth Bay 
They tow Oquenda's burning bark, the galleon of Biscay. 

Day fades in night, 'mid stress of fight, and when to waking eyes 
Ereshwater's ghostly sea cliffs and the storm-worn Needles rise, 
Erom a score of sheltered, inlets on the smiling Solent sea, 
England comes forth to aid h^r,8ons, with ali her chivalry. 

>■ .••„ .1 •' . ' 
Then sails my Lord of Oumberland, mA hj^ of Oxford too. 
Brave Raleigh and Northumberland, and Grenville and Carew. 
As to a field of honor hasten- knights of deathless fame. 
To meet the blue blood of Castile^ the flower of England came. 

Then with the wind, the fb^ faced round, and hissing o'er the blue. 
Forth from his lofty broadsides vast his hurtling missiles flew ; 
Long time the fight confusedly raged, each man for his own hand ; 
St. George ! protect our country, and the freedom of our land I 

See here round brave Eicaldes thick the English levies press I 
See there the keels from London town, hemmed round and in dis- 
tress! 
Such thunder sure upon the seas was never heard before. 
As the great ordnance smite the skies with one unceasing roar I 

Now when the fifth day of the fight was come, St. James's Day, 
The sea was like a sheet of glass, the wind had died away. 
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And from out the smoke clouds looming vast^ churning ihe deep to 

foam^ 
Driven by three hundred oars the towering galliasses come. 

But ere they neared the English line, a furious iron hail 

Of chain-shot and of grape-shot crashed through mast and oar and 

sail; 
No more they could, they turned and fled, upon our English sea^ 
Not yet such furious hatred raged, or stubborn bravery. 

And upon the steep white walls of cliff and by the yellow sand. 
With pike and musket hurrying down the sturdy peasants stand, 
And the trembling women kneel and call upon the Holy Name, 
And watch the thick black cloud which bursts in murderous jets of 
flame. 

Now St. George for our old England I for the Don has turned and 

fledy 
With many a strong ship sunk or burnt, and gallant seaman dead, 
And by the last day of the week, the warring squadrons lie, 
The foeman moored in Calais roads, the English watching by. 

They sent for aid to Parma, for they were sore beset, 
But the Duke was at St. Mary's shrine, and could not succor yet, 
For by Nieuport and by Dunkirk, stern, immovable as Fate, 
With stalwart ships, and ordnance strong, the Dutchmen guard the 
gate. 

Now that great Sabbath dawns at last, and from the foeman's fleet 

The deep mass-music rises, and the incense sickly-sweet, 

And beneath the flag of England, stem, with dauntless hearts and 

high. 
The seamen take the bread and wine, and rise prepared to die. 

Then came Lord Henry Seymour, with a message from Her Grace, 
And Sir Francis read the missive with grave triumph on his face, 
And he sware an oath, that come what would, her orders should be 

done 
Before the early rose of dawn proclaimed the coming sun. 

And the summer daylight faded, and 't was midnight on the wave, 
And among the close-moored galleons all was silent as the grave. 
And the bright poop lanterns rose and fell with the breathing of the 

deep. 
And silent rode the towering hulls, with the weary crews asleep. 

When two brave men of Devon, for Sir Francis bade them go^ 
With all sail set before the wind, stole down upon the foe ; 
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And before the drowsy watchmea woke, the swift destmction came, 
Ab with a blase of wildfire leapt the fireships into flame ! 

Then from the close-thronged ships of Spain loud cries of terror 

rise, 
As from their burning ranks the glare flares upward to the skies. 
With cables cut, and sails half set, they drift into the night, 
And many are crushed, and many burn, and some are sux^ outright. 

And the watchers on the Dover Cliffs know well what thing has 

been. 
And for noble England cheer aloud, and for her Maiden Queen« 
Ko more, no more, great England, shalt thou bow thy head again 
Beneath the Holy Office and the tyranny of Spain I 

And the conquering English followed, and upon the Flanders shore. 
Hopeless the shattered galleons fought, till fight they could no 

more. 
And some went down with all their crews, and some beat helplessly 
Upon the yeasty quicksands of the perilous Northern Sea. 

Then Sidonia with the remnant, shattered ships and wounded men, 
Fled northward, with the foe in chase, hoping for Spain again ; 
But by the Orkneys, lo! the Lord blew with a mighty wind, 
And on the cruel Irish West they left two score behind. 

And the sayage kerns of Desmond, when the stormy winds were 

o'er, 
Bobbed the thronged corpses of the great, upon the lonely shore. 
There, in his gold-laced satins, lay the Prince of Ascul^, 
'Mid friars, and seamen drowned and dead, and Dons of high degree. 

Or faint with hanger and with thirst, though rescued from the wave, 
The haughty Spaniards knew in turn the misery of the slaye. 
They ate the captives' bitter bread, they who brief weeks ago 
Sailed forth in high disdain and pride to lay our England low. 

And the scattered remnant laboring back to Spain and life again 
Left fourscore gallant ships behind and twice ten thousand men ; 
And when in dole and misery this great emprise was done. 
There was scarce a palace in all Castile which did not mourn a son. 

Let not their land forget the men who fought so good a fight I 
Still shall our England keep undimmed their fame, their memory 

bright. 
And if again the foeman come in power upon the main, 
May she find sons as strong as those who broke the might of Spain I 
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MoRBiSi William, a celebrated English poet and artist, bom at 
Walthamstow, near London, 1834 ; died at London, October 3, 18%. 
He was educated at Marlborough College and at Exeter College, 
Oxford. In 1868 he published "The Defence of Guinevere." lu 
1863 he established a business in stained glass and decorations. 
The labors of this successful establishment he varied with poetical 
composition. He published " The Life and Death of Jason " (1867) 
and « The Earthly Paradise " (1869-70). These were followed by 
" Love is Enough, or the Freeing of Pharamond, a Morality '^ 
(1873); "The Jiiueid of Virgil done into English Verse" (1876); 
"The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and The Fall of the Kibe- 
lungs" (1877). With Eirikr Maguusson he translated from the 
Icelandic "The Story of Grettier the Strong" (1869); "The Story 
of the Volsungs and the Nibelungs" (1870), and "Three Northern 
Love Stories" (1875). Five lectures delivered in 1878-81 appeared 
as "Hopes and Fears for Art" (1882). Mr. Morris published 
"Aims of Art*' (1887); "Signs of Change" (1888); "The Eoots 
of the Mountains" (1889); "The Tale of the House of the 
Wolfings," an epic in prose and verse (1890); "The Glittering 
Plain" (1891); "News from Nowhere'' (1892); "Socialism" 
(1893); "The Wood beyond the World" (1894). He also trans- 
lated the "Odyssey" into English (1887). 

"The Water of the Wondrous Isles" was published posthn^ 
mously in 1897, and "The Sundering Flood" in 189a 

Atalai^a's Race. 

OFTom " The Earthlj Paiadiae.'O 

Upon the shore of Argolis there stands 
A temple to the goddess that he sought. 
That, turned unto the lion-bearinp: lands, 
Fenced from the east, of cold winds hath no thought. 
Though to no homestead there the sheaves are brought, 
No groaning press torments the close-clipped murk, 
Lonely the fane stands, far irom all men's work* 

Pass through a close, set thick with myrtle-trMS, 
Through the brass doors that f^Kvd the holy place, 
And entering, hear the washing of the seas 
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That twice a-daj rise high above the base, 
And with the south-west urging them, embrace 
The marble feet of her that standeth there 
That shrink not, naked though they be and fair. 

Small is the fane through which the seawind singi 
About Queen Venus' well-wrought image white, 
But hung arouud are many precious things, 
The gifts of those who, longing for delight^ 
Have hung them there within the goddess' eighty 
Ajid in return have taken at her hands 
The living treasures of the Grecian lands. 

And thither now has come Milanion, 
And showed unto the priests' wide open eyes 
Gifts fairer than all those that there have shonCi 
Silk cloths, inwrought with Indian fantasies, 
And bowls inscribed with sayings of the wise 
Above the deeds of foolish living things. 
And mirrors fit to be the gifts of kings. 

And now before the Sea-born One he stands. 
By the sweet veiling smoke made dim and soft^ 
And while the incense trickles from his hands. 
And while the odorous smoke-wreaths hang aloft^ 
Thus doth he pray to her : " Thou, who oft 
Hast holpen man and maid in their distress, 
Despise me not for this my wretchedness I 

" goddess, among us who dwell below, 
Kings and great men, great for a little while. 
Have pity on the lowly heads that bow, 
Nor hate the hearts that love them without guile ; 
Wilt thou be worse than these, and is thy smile 
A vain device of him who set thee here. 
An empty dream of some artificer ? 

^ 0, great one, some men love, and are ashamed; 
Some men are weary of the bonds of love ; 
Yea, and by some men lightly art thou blamed. 
That from thy toils their lives they cannot move, 
And 'mid the ranks of men their manhood prove. 
Alas I O goddess, if thou slayest me 
What new immortal can I serve but thee ? 
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''Think then^ will it bring honor to thy head 
If folk saj, ' ETerjthing aside he cast 
And to all fame and honor was he dead. 
And to his one hope now is dead at last, 
Since all unholpen he is gone and past : 
Ah| the gods lore not man, for certainly, 
He to his helper did not cease to cry.' 

''Nay, but thou wilt help; they who died before 
. Not single-hearted as I deem came here, 
Therefore unthanked they laid their gifts before 
Thy stainless feet, still shivering with their fear. 
Lest in their eyes their true thought might appear^ 
Who sought to be the lords of that fair town, 
Dreaded of men and winners of renown. 

" Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this : 
O set us down together in some place 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 
Where naught but rocks and I can see her face, 
Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track — 
The golden age, the golden age come back I 

" fairest, hear me now who do thy will. 
Plead for thy rebel that she be not slain, 
But live and love and be thy servant still ; 
Ah, give her joy and take away my pain, 
And thus two long-enduring servants gain. 
An easy thing this is to do for me, 
What need of my vain words to weary thee I 

" But none the less, this place will I not leave 
Until I needs must go my death to meet^ 
Or at thy hands some happy sign receive 
That in great joy we twain may one day greet 
Thy presence here and kiss thy silver feet. 
Such as we deem thee, fair beyond all words. 
Victorious o'er our servants and our lords." 

Then from the altar back a space he drew. 
But from the Queen turned not his face away, 
But 'gainst a pillar leaned, until the blue 
That arched the sky, at ending of the day. 
Was turned to ruddy gold and changing gray. 
And clear, but low, the nigh^bbed windless sea 
In the still evening murmured ceaselessly* 
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And there he stood when all the son was down. 
Nor had he moyed, when the dim golden light. 
Like the far lustre of a godlike town. 
Had left the world to seeming hopeless night, 
Nor would he move the more when wan moonlight 
Streamed through the pillars for a little while. 
And lighted up the white Queen's changeless smila. 

Naught noted he the shallow flowing sea 
As step by step it set the wrack a-swim, 
The yellow torchlight nothing noted he 
Wherein with fluttering gown and half-bared limb 
The temple damsels sung their midnight hymn. 
And naught the doubled stillness of the fane 
When they were gone and all was hushed again. 

But when the waves had touched the marble base^ 
And steps the fish swim over twice a-day, 
The dawn beheld him sunken in his place 
Upon the floor ; and sleeping there he lay. 
Not heeding aught the little jets of spray 
The roughened sea brought nigh, across him cast^ 
For as one dead all thought from him had passed. 

Yet long before the sun had showed his head. 
Long ere the varied hangings on the wall 
Had gained once more their blue and green and red. 
He rose as one some well-known sign doth call 
When war upon the city's gates doth fall, 
And scarce like one fresh risen out of sleep, 
He 'gan again his broken watch to keep. 

Then he turned round ; not for the sea-gull's ciy 
That wheeled above the temple in his flight, 
Not for the fresh south wind that lovingly 
Breathed on the new-born day and dying night, 
But some strange hope 'twixt fear and great delight 
Drew round his face, now flushed, now pale and wan, 
And still constrained his eyes the sea to scan. 

Now a faint light lit up the southern sky. 
Not sun or moon, for all the world was gray, 
But this a bright cloud seemed, that drew anigh, 
Lighting the dull waves that beneath it lay 
As toward the temple still it took its way, 
And still grew greater, till Milanion 
Saw naught for dazzling light that round him shone. 
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Bat as he staggered with his arms oatspiead, 
Delicious unnamed odors breathed aroand, 
For languid happiness he bowed his head^ 
And with wet eyes sank down upon the ground, 
Nor wished for aught, nor any dream he found 
To give him reason for that happiness. 
Or make him ask more knowledge of his bliss. 

At last his eyes were cleared, and he could seo 
Through happy tears the goddess face to face 
With that faint image of Divinity, 
Whose well-wrought smile and dainty changeless grace 
Until that morn so gladdened all the place ; 
Then he, unwitting, cried aloud her name 
And covered up his eyes for fear and shame. 

But through the stillness he her voice could hear 
Piercing his heart with joy scarce bearable. 
That said, '^Milanion, wherefore dost thou fear? 
I am not hard to those who love me well ; 
List to what I a second time will tell, 
And thou mayest hear perchance, and live to save 
The cruel maiden from a loveless grave. 

" See, by my feet three golden apples lie — 
Such fruit among the heavy roses falls, 
Such fruit my watchful damsels carefully 
Store up within the best loved of my walls, 
Ancient Damascus, where the lover calls 
Above my unseen head, and faint and light 
The rose-leaves flutter round me in the night. 

''And note, that these are not alone most fair 
With heavenly gold, but longing strange they bring 
Unto the hearts of men, who will not care, 
Beholding these, for any once-loved thing 
Till round the shining sides their fingers cling. 
And thou shalt see thy well-girt swiftfoot maid 
By sight of these amid her glory stayed. 

<' For bearing these within a scrip with thee, 
When first she heads thee from the starting-place 
Cast down the first one for her eyes to see, 
And when she turns aside make on apace, 
And if again she heads thee in the race 
Spare not the other two to cast aside 
If she not long enough behind will bide. 
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'^ Farewell, and when has come the happy time 
That she Diana's raiment must unbind 
And all the world seems blessed with Saturn's dime 
And thou with eager arms about her twined 
Beholdest first her gray eyes growing kind. 
Surely, trembler, thou shalt scarcely then 
Forget the Helper of unhappy men." 

Milanion raised his head at this last word^ 
For now so soft and kind she seemed to be 
No longer of her Gk>dhead was he feared ; 
Too late he looked, for nothing could he see 
But the white image glimmering doubtfully 
In the departing twilight cold and gray, 
Ajid those three apples on the steps that lay. 

These then he caught up quivering with delight^ 
Yet fearful lest it all might be a dream. 
And though aweary with the watchful night. 
And sleepless nights of longing, still did deem 
He could not sleep ; but yet the first sunbeam 
That smote the fane across the heaving deep 
Shone on him laid in calm untroubled sleep. 

But little ere the noontide did he rise. 
And why he felt so happy scarce could tell 
Until the gleaming apples met his eyes. 
Then leaving the fair place where this befell 
Oft he looked back as one who loved it well, 
Then homeward to the haunts of men 'gan wend 
To bring all things unto a happy end. 

Now has the lingering month at last gone by^ 
Again are all folk round the running place, 
Nor other seems the dismal pageantry 
Than heretofore, but that another face 
Looks o'er the smooth course ready for the race. 
For now, beheld of all, Milanion 
Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 

But yet — what change is this that holds the maidf 
Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 
More than disdain of the sharp shearing blade, 
Some happy hope of help and victory ? 
The others seemed to say, " We come to die, 
Look down upon us for a little while. 
That dead, we may bethink us of thy smile/' 
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But he — what look of mastery was this 
He cast on her ? why were his lips so red ? 
Why was his face so flashed with happiness ? 
So looks not one who deems himself but dead. 
E'en if to death he bows a willing head ; 
So rather looks a god well pleased to find 
Some earthly damsel fashioned to his mind. 

Why must she drop her lids before his gaze, 
And even as she casts adown her eyes 
Redden to note his eager glance of praise, 
And wish that she were clad in other guise ? 
Why must the memory to her heart arise 
Of things unnoticed when they first were heard. 
Some lover's song, some answering maiden's word t 

What makes these longings, vague, without a namey 
And this vain pity never felt before. 
This sudden languor, this contempt of fame. 
This tender sorrow for the time past o'er, 
These doubts that grow each minute more and more t 
Why does she tremble as the time grows near, 
And weak defeat and woful victory fear ? 

But while she seemed to hear her beating heart, 
Above their heads the trumpet blast rang out 
And forth they sprang ; and she must play her part. 
Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt. 
Though slackening once, she turned her head about^ 
But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e'er before, and all men deemed him dead. 

But with no sound he raised aloft his hand. 
And thence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand ; 
Then trembling she her feet together drew 
And in her heart a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy ; some god she thought had given 
That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Then from the course with eager steps she ran. 
And in her odorous bosom laid the gold. 
But when she turned again, the great-limbed man 
Now well ahead she failed not to behold, 
. And mindful of her glory waxing cold, 
Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 
Though with one hand she touched the golden frait^ 
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Note toOy the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize. 
And o'er her shoulder from the quirer fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 
Unnoticed, as amidst the people's cries 
She sprang to head the strong Milanion, 
Who now the turning-post had well-nigh won. 

But as he set his mighty hand on it 
White fingers underneath his own were laid. 
And white limbs from his dazzled eyes did flit. 
Then he the second fruit cast by the maid, 
But she ran on awhile, then as afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no ttaj» 
Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 

Then, as a troubled glance she cast around, 
Now far ahead the Argive could she see. 
And in her garment's hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double prize, and strenuously 
Sped o'er the course, and little doubt had she 
To win the day, though now but scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 

Short was the way unto such winged feet^ 
Quickly she gained upon him till at last 
He turned about her eager eyes to meet 
And from his hand the third fair apple cast 
She wavered not, but turned and ran so fast 
After the prize that should her bliss fulfil. 
That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 
Once more, an unblest woful victory — 
And yet — and yet — why does her breath begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily ? 
Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 
The goal is ? why do her gray eyes grow dim ? 
Why do these tremors run through every limb ? 

She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find 
Else must she fall, indeed, and findeth this, 
A strong man's arms about her body twined. 
Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 
So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss : 
Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 
She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 
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Thb Day is Coming. 

Comb hither, lads, and hearken, 

for a tale there is to tell, 
Of the wonderful days a-coming, 

when all shall be better than well, 

And the tale shall be told of a coontrj, 
a land in the midst of the sea, 

And folks shall call it England 
in the days that are going to be. 

There more than one in a thousand, 
in the days that are yet to come, 

Shall have some hope of the morrow, 
some joy of the ancient home. 

For then — laugh not, but listen 

to this strange tale of mine — 
All folk that are in England 

shall be better lodged than swine. 

Then a man shall work and bethink him, 
and rejoice in the deeds of his hand i 

Kor yet come home in the even 
too faint and weary to stand. 

Men in that time a-coming 

shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow's lack of earning, 

and the hunger-wolf anear. 

I tell you this for a wonder, 
that no man then shall be glad 

Of his fellow's fall and mishap, 
to snatch at the work he had. 

For that which the worker winneth 

shall then be his indeed. 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing 

by him that sowed no seed. 

Oh, strange new wonderful justice 1 
But for whom shall we gather the gain t 

For ourselves and for each of our fellows, 
and no hand shall labor in rain. 
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Then all Mine and all Thine shall be Ours, 

and no more shall any man crave 
For riches that serve for nothing 

but to fetter a friend for a slave. 

And what wealth then shall be left us, 

when none shall gather gold 
To buy his friend in the market, 

and pinch and pine the sold ? 

Nay, what save the lovely city, 

and the little house on the hill. 
And the wastes and the woodland beauty^ 

and the happy fields we till ; 

And the homes of ancient stories, 

the tombs of the mighty dead; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, 

and the poet's teeming head ; 

And the painter's hand of wonder, 

and the marvellous fiddle-bow. 
And the banded choirs of music: 

all those that do and know. 

For all these shall be ours and all men's ; 

nor shall any lack a share 
Of the toil and the gain of living, 

in the days when the world grows fair. 

Ah I such are the days that shall be I 

But what are the deeds of to-day, 
In the days of the years we dwell in, 

that wear our lives away ? 

Why, then, and for what are we waiting? 

There are three words to speak : 
We will it, and what is the foeman 

but the dream-strong wakened and weak? 

Oh, why and for what are we waiting, 

while our brothers droop and die. 
And on every wind of the heavens 

a wasted life goes by ? 

How long shall they reproach us, 
where crowd on crowd they dwell, — 

Poor ghosts of the wicked city, 
the gold-crushed hungry hell ? 
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Thiongh squalid life tbej labored^ 

in sordid grief they died, — 
Those sons of a mighty mother, 

those props of England's pride. 

They are gone ; there is none can undo it, 
nor sare our souls from the curse : 

But many a million cometh, 

and shall they be better or worse ? 

It is we must answer and hasten, 

and open wide the door 
For the rich man's hurrying terror, 

and the slow-foot hope of the poor. 

Tea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, 
and their unlearned discontent, — 

We must give it voice and wisdom 
till the waiting-tide be spent. 

Gome then, since all things call us, 

the living and the dead, 
And o'er the weltering tangle 

a glimmering light is shed. 

Come then, let us cast oS fooling^ 

and put by ease and rest, 
For the Cause alone is worthy 

till the good days bring the best« 

Gome, join in the only battle 

wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso fadeth and dieth, 

yet his deed shall still previdl. 

Ah ! come, cast ofiF all fooling, 

for this, at least, we know : 
That the dawn and the day is comings 

and forth the banners go. 
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ARTHUR MORRISON. 

KoBBisoN, Abthub, au English writer of fiction ; born in 1864. 
During his employment and residence for some years as secretary 
of a Charity Trust in the East End of London, he made a study of 
life in the slums, which he has reproduced in his powerful " Tales 
of Mean Streets '^ (1895), and " The Child of the Jago" (1896). A 
Tolume of detective stories, entitled ^' Martin Hewitt, Inyestigator," 
appeared in 1896; ^'The Dorrington Deed Box'' in 1897. 

Behind thb Shade. 

(From *' Tales of Mean Streets.") 

The street was the common East End street — two parallels 
of brick pierced with windows and doors. But at the end of 
one, where the builder had found a remnant of land too small 
for another six-roomer, there stood an odd box of a cottage, with 
three rooms and a wash-house. It had a green door with a well- 
blacked knocker round the comer ; and in the lower window in 
front stood a ^^ shade of fruit '' — a cone of waxen grapes and 
apples under a glass coyer. 

Although the house was smaller than the others, and was 
built upon a remnant, it was always a house of some considera- 
tion. In a street like this mere independence of pattern gives 
distinction. And a house inhabited by one sole family makes a 
figure among houses inhabited by two or more, even though it 
be the smallest of all. And here the seal of respectability was 
set by the shade of fruit — a sign accepted in those parts. Now, 
when people keep a house to themselves, and keep it clean ; 
when they neither stand at the doors nor gossip across back- 
fences ; when, moreover, they have a well-dusted shade of fruit 
in the front window ; and, especially, when they are two women 
who tell nobody their business : they are known at once for well- 
to-do, and are regarded with the admixture of spite and respect 
that is proper to the circumstances. They are also watched. 
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Still, the neighbors knew the history of the Perkinses, mother 
and daughter, in its main features, with little disagreement: 
having told it to each other, filling in the details when occasion 
seemed to serve. Perkins, ere he died, had been a shipwright ; 
and this was when the shipwrights were the aristocracy of the 
workshops, and he that worked more than three or four days 
a week was counted a mean slave : it was long (in fact) before 
depression, strikes, iron plates, and collective blindness had 
driven shipbuilding to the Clyde. Perkins had labored no 
harder than his fellows, had married a tradesman's daughter, 
and had spent his money with fi*eedom ; and some while after 
his death his widow and daughter came to live in the small 
house, and kept a school for tradesmen's little girls in a back 
room over the wash-house. But as the School Board waxed in 
power, and the tradesmen's pride in regard thereunto waned, the 
attendance, never large, came down to twos and threes. Then 
Mrs. Perkins met with her accident. A dweller in Stidder's 
Rents overtook her one night, and, having vigorously punched 
her in the face and the breast, kicked her and jumped on her for 
five minutes as she lay on the pavement. (In the dark, it after- 
wards appeared, he had mistaken her for his mother.) The one 
distinct opinion the adventure bred in the street was Mrs. 
Webster's, the Little Bethelite, who considered it a judgment for 
sinful pride — for Mrs. Perkins had been a Church-goer. But 
the neighbors never saw Mrs. Perkins again. The doctor left 
his patient ^^ as well as she ever would be," but bedridden and 
helpless. Her daughter was a scraggy, sharp-faced woman of 
thirty or so, whose black dress hung from her hips as from a 
wooden frame ; and some people got into the way of calling her 
Mrs. Perkins, seeing no other thus to honor. And meantime the 
school had ceased, although Miss Perkins essayed a revival, and 
joined a dissenting chapel to that end. 

Then, one day, a card appeared in the window, over the 
shade of fruit, with the legend " Pianoforte Lessons." It was 
not approved by the street. It was a standing advertisement of 
the fact that the Perkinses had a piano, which others had not. 
It also revealed a grasping spirit on the part of people able to 
keep & house to themselves, with red curtains and a shade of 
fruit in the parlor window; who, moreover, had been able to 
give up keeping a school because of ill-health. The pianoforte 
lessons were eight-and-sixpence a quarter, two a week. No- 
body was ever known to take them but the relieving officer's 
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daughter, and she paid sixpence a lesson, to see how she got on, 
and left off in three weeks. The card stayed in the window a 
fortnight longer, and none of the neighbors saw the cart that 
came in the night and took away the old cabinet piano with the 
channelled keys, that had been fourth-hand when Perkins bought 
it twenty years ago. Mrs. Clark, the widow who sewed far into 
the night, may possibly have heard a noise and looked ; but she 
said nothing if she did. There was no card in the window next 
morning, but the shade of fruit stood primly respectable as ever. 
The curtains were drawn a little closer across, for some of the 
children playing in the street were used to flatten their faces 
against the lower panes, and to discuss the piano, the stuff- 
bottomed chairs, the antimacassars, the mantelpiece ornaments, 
and the loo table with the family Bible and the album on it. 

It was soon after this that the Perkinses altogether ceased 
from shopping — ceased, at any rate, in that neighborhood. 
Trade with them had already been dwindling, and it was said 
that Miss Perkins was getting stingier than her mother — who 
had been stingy enough herself. Indeed, the Perkins demeanor 
began to change for the worse, to be significant of a miserly 
retirement and an offensive alienation from the rest of the 
street. One day the deacon called, as was his practice now and 
then ; but, being invited no further than the doorstep, he went 
away in dudgeon, and did not return. Nor, indeed, was Miss 
Perkins seen again at chapel. 

Then there was a discovery. The spare figure of Miss Per- 
kins was seldom seen in the streets, and then almost always at 
night; but on these occasions she was observed to carry par- 
cels, of varying wrappings and shapes. Once, in broad day- 
light, with a package in newspaper, she made such haste past 
a shop-window where stood Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Jones, 
that she tripped on the broken sole of one shoe, and fell head- 
long. The newspaper broke away from its pins, and although 
the woman reached and recovered her parcel before she rose, it 
was plain to see that it was made up of cheap shirts, cut out 
ready for the stitching. The street had the news the same 
hour, and it was generally held that such a taking of the bread 
out of the mouths of them that wanted it by them that had 
plenty was a scandal and a shame, and ought to be put a stop 
to. And Mrs. Webster, foremost in the setting right of things, 
undertook to find out whence the work came, and to say a few 
plain words in the right quarter. 
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All this while nobody watched closelj enough to note that 
the parcels brought in were fewer than the parcels taken out 
Even a hand-truck, late one evening, went unremarked: the 
door being round the corner, and most people within. One 
morning, though. Miss Perkins, her best foot foremost, was 
venturing along a near street with an outgoing parcel — large 
and triangular and wrapped in white drugget — when the re- 
lieving officer turned the corner across the way. 

The relieving officer was a man in whose system of etiquette 
the Perkinses had caused some little disturbance. His ordi- 
nary female acquaintances (not, of course, professional) he was 
in the habit of recognizing by a gracious nod. When he met 
the minister's wife he lifted his hat, instantly assuming an 
intense frown, in the event of irreverent observation. Now 
he quite felt that the Perkinses were entitled to some advance 
upon the nod, although it would be absurd to raise them to a 
level with the minister's wife. So he had long since estab- 
lished a compromise : he closed his finger and thumb upon the 
brim of his hat, and let his hand fall forthwith. Preparing 
now to accomplish this salute, he was astounded to see that 
Miss Perkins, as soon as she was aware of his approach, turned 
her face, which was rather flushed, away from him, and went 
hurrying onward, looking at the wall on her side of the street 
The relieving officer, checking his hand on its way to his hat, 
stopped and looked after her as she turned the corner, hugging 
her parcel on the side next the wall. Then he shouldered his 
umbrella and pursued his way, holding his head high, and 
staring fiercely straight before him ; for a relieving officer is 
not used to being cut 

It was a little after this that Mr. Crouch, the landlord, 
called. He had not been calling regularly, because of late 
Miss Perkins had left her five shillings of rent with Mrs. 
Crouch every Saturday evening. He noted with satisfaction 
the whitened sills and the shade of fruit, behind which the 
curtains were now drawn close and pinned together. He 
turned the corner and lifted the bright knocker. Miss Perkins 
half opened the door, stood in the opening, and began to speak. 

His jaw dropped. " Beg pardon — forgot something. Won't 
wait — call next week — do just as well ; " and he hurried 
round the corner and down the street, puffing and blowing and 
staring:. "Why, the woman frightened me," he afterward ex- 
plained to Mrs. Grouch. " There '4 something wrong with her 
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eyes, and she looked like a corpse. The rent wasn't ready — 
I could see that before she spoke ; so I cleared out. " 

** P*r'aps something 's happened to the old lady, " suggested 
Mrs, Crouch. "Anyhow, I should think the rent 'ud be all 
right '* And he thought it would. 

Nobody saw the Perkinses that week. The shade of fruit 
stood in its old place, but was thought not to have been dusted 
after Tuesday. 

Certainly the sills and the doorstep were neglected. Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday were swallowed up in a choking 
brown fog, wherein men lost their bearings, and fell into 
docks, and stepped over embankment edges. It was as though 
a great blot had fallen, and had obliterated three days from 
the calendar. It cleared on Monday morning, and, just as the 
women in the street were sweeping their steps, Mr. Crouch 
-was seen at the green door. He lifted the knocker, dull and 
sticky now with the foul vapor, and knocked a gentle rat-tat 
There was no answer. He knocked again, a little louder, and 
vaited, listening. But there was neither voice nor movement 
within. He gave three heavy knocks, and then came round to 
the front window. There was the shade of fruit, the glass a 
little duller on the top, the curtains pinned close about it, and 
nothing to see beyond them. He tapped at the window with 
his knuckles, and backed into the roadway to look at the one 
above. This was a window with a striped holland blind and a 
short net curtain ; but never a face was there. 

The sweepers stopped to look, and one from opposite came 
and reported that she had seen nothing of Miss Perkins for a 
week, and that certainly nobody had left the house that morn- 
ing. And Mr. Crouch grew excited, and bellowed through the 
keyhole. 

In the end they opened the sash-fastening with a knife, 
moved the shade of fruit, and got in. The room was bare and 
empty, and their steps and voices resounded as those of people 
in an unfurnished house. The wash-house was vacant, but it 
was clean, and there was a little net curtain in the window. 
The short passage and the stairs were bare boards. In the 
back room by the stair-head was a drawn window-blind, and 
that was all. In the front room with the striped blind and 
the short curtain there was a bed of rags and old newspapers ; 
also a wooden box ; and on each of these was a dead woman. 

Both deaths, the doctor found, were from syncope, the re- 
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suit of inanition; and the better-nourished woman — she on 
the bed — had died the sooner ; perhaps by a day or twa The 
other case was rather curious ; it exhibited a degree of ihrink- 
age in the digestive organs unprecedented in his experience. 
After the inquest the street had an evening's fame: for the 
papers printed coarse drawings of the house, and in leaderettes 
demanded the abolition of something. Then it became its 
wonted self. And it was doubted if the waxen apples and the 
curtains fetched enough to pay Mr. Crouch his fortnight's rent 

That Brute Simmons. 

(From *< Tales of Mean StFeets.**) 

SiMMONS's infamous behavior toward his wife is still matter 
for profound wonderment among the neighbors. The other 
women had all along regarded him as a model husband, and 
certainly Mrs. Simmons was a most conscientious wife. She 
toiled and slaved for that man, as any woman in the whole 
street would have maintained, far more than any husband had 
a right to expect And now this was what she got for it 
Perhaps he had suddenly gone mad. 

Before she married Simmons, Mrs. Simmons had been the 
widowed Mrs. Ford. Ford had got a berth as donkeyman on a 
tramp steamer, and that steamer had gone down with all hands 
off the Cape: a judgment, the widow woman feared, for long 
years of contumacy which had culminated in the wickedness 
of taking to the sea, and taking to it as a donkeyman — an 
immeasurable fall for a capable engine-fitter. Twelve years 
as Mrs. Ford had left her still childless, and childless she 
remained as Mrs. Simmons. 

As for Simmons, he, it was held, was fortunate in that 
capable wife. He was a moderately good carpenter and joiner, 
but no man of the world, and he wanted one. Nobody could 
tell what might not have happened to Tommy Simmons if 
there had been no Mrs. Simmons to take care of him. He was 
a meek and quiet man, with a boyish face and sparse, limp 
whiskers. He had no vices (even his pipe departed him after 
his marriage), and Mrs. Simmons had engrafted on him divers 
exotic virtues. He went solemnly to chapel every Sunday, 
under a tall hat, and put a penny — one returned to him for 
the purpose out of his week's wages — in the plate. Then, 
Mrs. Simmons overseeing, he took off his best clothes and 
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brushed them with solicitude and pains. On Saturday after- 
noons he cleaned the knives, the forks, the boots, the kettles, 
and the windows, patientlj and conscientiously. On Tuesday 
evenings he took the clothes to the mangling. And on Satur- 
day nights he attended Mrs. Simmons in her marketing, to 
carry the parcels. 

Mrs. Simmons's own virtues were native and numerous. 
She was a wonderful manager. Every penny of Tommy's 
thirty-six or thirty-eight shillings a week was bestowed to the 
greatest advantage, and Tommy never ventured to guess how 
much of it she saved. Her cleanliness in housewifery was dis- 
tracting to behold. She met Simmons at the front door when- 
ever he came home, and then and there he changed his boots 
for slippers, balancing himself painfully on alternate feet on 
the cold flags. This was because she scrubbed the passage and 
doorstep turn about with the wife of the downstairs family, 
and because the stair-carpet was her own. She vigilantly 
supervised her husband all through the process of ^cleaning 
himself " after work, so as to come between her walls and the 
possibility of random splashes; and if, in spite of her dili- 
gence, a spot remained to tell the tale, she was at pains to 
impress the fact on Simmons's memory, and to set forth at 
length all the circumstances of his ungrateful selfishness. In 
the beginning she had always escorted him to the ready-made 
clothes shop, and had selected and paid for his clothes: for 
the reason that men are such perfect fools, and shopkeepers do 
as they like with them. But she presently improved on that. 
She found a man selling cheap remnants at a street comer, 
and straightway she conceived the idea of making Simmons's 
clothes herself. Decision was one of her virtues, and a suit of 
uproarious check tweeds was begun that afternoon from the 
pattern furnished by an old one. More: it was finished by 
Sunday ; when Simmons, overcome by astonishment at the feat, 
was indued in it, and pushed oflf to chapel ere he could rec . ver 
his senses. The things were not altogether comfortable, he 
found: the trousers clung tight against his shins, but hung 
loose behind his heels ; and when he sat, it was on a wilder- 
ness of hard folds and seams. Also his waistcoat collar 
tickled his nape, but his coat collar went straining across from 
shoulder to shoulder ; while the main garment bagged gener- 
ously below his waist Use made a habit of his discomfort, 
but it never reconciled him to the chaff of his shopmates ; for 
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as Mrs* Simmons elaborated successire suits, each one mod- 
elled on the last, the primal accidents of her design developed 
into principles, and grew even bolder and more hideouslj pro- 
noanced. It was vain for Simmons to hint — as hint he did — 
that he shouldn't like her to oyerwork herself, tailoring being 
bad for the eyes, and there was a new tailor's in the Mile End 
Road, rery cheap, where ..." Ho yus," she retorted, **you 'r© 
yery consid'rit I dessay sittin' there actin' a livin' lie before 
your own wife Thomas Simmons as though I couldn't see 
through you like a book. A lot you care about overworkin' me 
as long as your turn 's served throwin' away money like dirt 
in the street on a lot o' swindlin' tailors an' me workin' an' 
slavin' 'ere to save a 'apenny an' this is my return for it any 
one 'ud think you could pick up money in the 'orseroad an' I 
b'lieve I 'd be thought better of if I laid in bed all day like 
some would that I do. " So that Thomas Simmons avoided the 
subject, nor even murmured when she resolved to cut his hair. 

So his placid fortune endured for years. Then there came a 
golden summer evening when Mrs. Simmons betook herself with 
a basket to do some small shopping, and Simmons was left at 
home. He washed and put away the tea-things, and then he 
fell to meditating on a new pair of trousers, finished that day 
and hanging behind the parlor door. There they hung, in all 
their decent innocence of shape in the seat, and they were 
shorter of leg, longer of waist, and wilder of pattern than he 
had ever worn before. And as he looked on them the small devil 
of Original Sin awoke and clamored in his breast. He was 
ashamed of it, of course, for well he knew the gratitude he owed 
his wife for those same trousers, among other blessings. Still, 
there the small devil was, and the small devil was fertile in base 
suggestions, and could not be kept from hinting at the new crop 
of workshop gibes that would spring at Tommy's first public 
appearance in such things. 

" Pitch 'em in the dustbin ! " said the small devil at last ; 
"it's all they're fit for." 

Simmons turned away in sheer horror of his wicked self, and 
for a moment thought of washing the tea-things over again by 
way of discipline. Then he made for the back room, but saw 
from the landing that the front door was standing open, prob- 
ably by the fault of the child downstairs. Now a front door 
standing open was a thing that Mrs. Simmons would not abide : it 
looked low. So Simmons went down, that she might not be 
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wroth with him for the thing when Bhe came back ; and, as he 
shut the door, he looked forth into the street. 

A man was loitering on the pavement, and prying curiously 
about the door. His face was tanned, his hands were deep in 
the pockets of his unbraced blue trousers, and well back on his 
head he wore the high-crowned peaked cap topped with a knob 
of wool, which is affected by Jack ashore about the docks. He 
lurched a step nearer to the door, and " Mrs. Ford ain't in, is 
she ? " he said. 

Simmons stared at him for a matter of five seconds, and then 
said, « Eh?" 

" Mrs. Ford as was, then — Simmons now, ain't it?" 

He said this with a furtive leer that Simmons neither liked 
nor understood. 

" No," said Simmons, " she ain't in now/* 

" You ain't her 'usband, are ye ? '* 

" Yus." 

The man took his pipe from his mouth, and grinned silently 
and long. " Blimy," he said at length, " you look the sort o* 
bloke she 'd like," — and with that he grinned again. Then, see- 
ing that Simmons made ready to shut the door, he put a foot on 
the sill and a hand against the panel. ** Don't be in a *urry, 
matey," he said, " I come 'ere t'ave a little talk with you, man 
to man, d' ye see ? " And he frowned fiercely. 

Tommy Simmons felt uncomfortable, but the door would not 
shut, so he parleyed. " Wotjer want ? " he asked. " I dunno 
you." 

" Then, if you '11 excuse the liberty, I '11 interdooce meself, 
in a manner of speaking." He touched his cap with a bob of 
mock humility. " I 'm Bob Ford," he said, " come back out o' 
kingdom-come, so to say. Me as went down with the * Mooltan* 
— safe dead five year gone. I come to see my wife." 

During this speech Thomas Simmons's jaw was dropping 
lower and lower. At the end of it he poked his fingers up 
through his hair, looked down at the mat, then up at the fan- 
light, then out into the street, then hard at his visitor. But he 
found nothing to say. 

" Come to see my wife," the man repeated. ** So now we can 
talk it over — as man to man." 

Simmons slowly shut his mouth, and led the way upstairs 
mechanically, his fingers still in his hair. A sense of the stat^ 
of affairs sank gradually into his brain, and the small devil wo!r^ 
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again. Suppose this man was Ford ? Suppose he did claim his 
wife? Would it be a knock-down blow? Would it hit him 
out 7 — or not ? He thought of the trousers, the tea-things, the 
mangling, the kniTCS, the kettles, and the windows; and he 
thought of them in the way of a backslider. 

On the landing Ford clutched at his arm, and asked in a 
hoarse whisper : " 'Ow long *f ore she 's back ? *' 

" 'Bout a hour, I expect," Simmons replied, having first of 
all repeated the question in his own mind. And then he opened 
the parlor door. 

**Ah," said Ford, looking about him, "youVe bin pretty 
comf table. Them chairs an' things '* — jerking his pipe toward 
them — ^^ was hers — mine that is to say, speaking straight, and 
man to man." He sat down, puffing meditatiyely at his pipe, 
and presently : " Well," he continued, ** 'ere I am agin, ol' Bob 
Ford dead an' done for — gawn down in the * Mooltan.' On'y I 
aMt done for, see ? " — and he pointed the stem of his pipe at 
Simmons's waistcoat, — " I ain't done for, 'cause why ? Cons'- 
kence o' bein' picked up by a ol' German sailin'-'utch an' took 
to 'Frisco 'fore the mast. I 've 'ad a few years o' knockin' about 
since then, an' now " — looking hard at Simmons — "I 've come 
back to see my wife." 

^' She — she don't like smoke in 'ere,'* said Simmons, as it 
were at random. 

** No, I bet she don't," Ford answered, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, and holding it low in his hand. " I know 'Anner. 
'Ow d' you find 'er ? Do she make ye clean the winders ?" 

"Well," Simmons admitted uneasily, "I — I do 'elp 'er 
sometimes, o' course." 

" Ah ! An' the knives too, I bet, an' the bloomiu* kittles. 
I know. Wy " — he rose and bent to look behind Simmons*8 
head — "s'elp me, I b'lieve she cuts yer 'air! Well, I'm 
damned ! Jes' wot she would do, too." 

He inspected the blushing Simmons from divers points of 
vantage. Then he lifted a leg of the trousers hanging behind 
the door. " I 'd bet a trifle," he said, " she made these 'ere 
trucks. Nobody else 'ud do 'em like that. Damme — they 're 
wuss 'n wot you 're got on." 

The small devil began to have the argument all its own way. 
If this man took his wife back perhaps he 'd have to wear those 
trousers. 

" Ah ! " Ford pursued. " she ain't got no milder. An' my 
davy, wot a jore ! " 
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Simmons began to feel that this was no longer his business. 
Plainly, 'Anner was this other man's wife, and he was bound in 
honor to acknowledge the fact The small devil put it to him as 
a matter of duty. 

"Well," said Ford suddenly, "time's short an' this ain't 
business. I won't be 'ard on you, matey. I ought prop'ly to 
stand on my rights, but seein' as you 're a well-meanin' young 
man, so to speak, an' all settled an' a-livin' 'ere quiet an' matri- 
monual, I '11 " — this with a burst of generosity — " damme, yus, 
I '11 compound the felony, an' take me 'ook. Come, I '11 name a 
figure, as man to man, fust an' last, no less an' no more. Five 
pound does it." 

Simmons hadn't five pounds — he had n't even five pence — 
and he said so. " An' I would n't think for to come between a 
man an' 'is wife," he added, ^ not on no accoimt. It may be 
rough on me, but it's a dooty. I^U 'ook it." 

"No," said Ford hastily, clutching Simmons by the arm, 
" don't do that. I '11 make it a bit cheaper. Say three quid — 
come, that 's reasonable, ain't it ? Three quid ain't much com- 
pensation for me goin' away forever — where the stormy winds 
do blow, so to say — an' never as much as secin' me own 
wife agin for better nor wuss. Between man an' man now — 
three quid ; an' I '11 shunt. That 's fair, ain't it ? " 

" Of course it 's fair," Simmons replied efifusively. " It 's 
more 'n fair : it 's noble — downright noble, /call it. But I ain't 
goin' to take a mean advantage o' your good-'artedness, Mr. 
Ford. She 's your wife, an' I ought n't to 'a' come between you. 
I apologize. You stop an' 'ave yer proper rights. It's me as 
ought to shunt, an' I will." And he made a step toward the 
door, 

" 'Old on," quoth Ford, and got between Simmons and the 
door ; " don't do things rash. Look wot a loss it '11 be to you 
with no 'ome to go to, an' nobody to look after ye, an' all that. 
It '11 be dreadful. Say a couple — there, we won't quarrel, jest 
a single quid, between man an' man, an' I'll stand a pot out o' 
the money- You can easy raise a quid — the clock 'ud pretty 
nigh do it. A quid does it ; an' I '11 — " 

There was a loud double-knock at the front door. In the 
East End a double-knock is always for the upstairs lodgers. 

" Oo 's that ? ** asked Bob Ford apprehensively. 

" I '11 see," said Thomas Simmons in reply, and he made a 
rush for the staircase. 
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Bob Ford heard him open the front door. Then he went to 
the window, and, just below him, he saw the crown of a bonnet. 
It vanished, and borne to him from within the door there fell 
upon his ear the sound of a well-remembered female voice. 

" Where ye goin' now with no 'at ? *' asked the voice sharply. 

" Awright, ' Anner — there 's — there 's somebody upstairs 
te see you," Simmons answered. And, as Bob Ford could see, 
a man went scuttling down the street in the gathering dusk. 
And behold, it was Thomas Simmons. 

Ford reached the landing in three strides. His wife was 
still at the front door, staring after Simmons. He flung into 
the back room, threw open the window, dropped from the wash- 
house roof into the back-yard, scrambled desperately over the 
fence, and disappeared into the gloom. He was seen by no 
living soul. And that is why Simmons's base desertion — under 
his wife's very eyes, too — is still an astonishment to the 
neighbors. 
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THOMAS MOSS. 

Moss, Thomas, an English poet; bom in 1740; died at Stour- 
bridge, Worcestershire, December 6, 1808. He was minister of 
Briefly Hill and of Trentham, Staffordshire. In 1769 he published 
a volume of miscellaneous "Poems," and in 1783 a poem entitled 
" The Imperfection of Human Enjoyment." Of the poems in his 
first volume, one, "The Beggar's Petition" has been given a place 
in most of the English anthologies. 



The Bbqoak's Pbtition. 

Pitt the sorrows of a poor old man I 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span; 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years : 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a stream of tears. 

Yon house erected on the rising ground, 
With tempting aspect, drew me from my road^ 

For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

(Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor I) 
Here craving for a morsel of their bread, 

A pampered menial forced me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

Oh! take me to your hospitable dome, 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold I 

Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and miserably old. 
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Should I reyeal the aonroe of every grief. 
If soft humanity e'er touched your breast. 

Your hands would not withhold the kind relief» 
And tears of pity could not be repressed. 

Heaven sends misfortunes — why should we repine? 

'T is Heaven has brought me to the state you sea ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 

The child of sorrow and of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot. 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom; 
But, ah I oppression forced me from my cot; 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter — once the comfort of my age I — 
Lured by a villain from her native home. 

Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage 
And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife — sweet soother of my care I — 
Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree, 

Fell — lingering fell, a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man I 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span; 

Oh 1 give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 
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WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 

MoTHSBWELL, WiLLiAM, a Scottish poet; bornatOlasgoWy Octo- 
ber 13, 1797; died there, Noyember 1, 1835. He studied in the 
grammar school of Paisley until he was fifteen years old, when he 
entered the office of the Sheriff-clerk. In 1819 he was appointed 
Sheriff-clerk Depute of the county of Eenfrew. He retained the 
office for ten years, giving his leisure to editorial work and to 
poetry. He published " The Harp of Renfrewshire," a collection 
of poems, some of which were original (1819), and " Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modem," in 1827. The following year he edited the 
"Paisley Advertiser" and the "Paisley Magazine," and in 1830 
took charge of the " Glasgow Courier," which he retained until his 
death, at the age of thirty-eight. In 1832 he published a collection 
of his p^-u^A^ with the title, "Poems, Narrative and Lyrical." 

JXANDB MOBBISOK, 

I'tx wandered east, I 've wandered west, 

Through mony a weary way ; 
But never, never can forget 

The luve o' life's young day 1 
The fire that 's blawn on Beltane e^en 

May weel be black gin Yulej 
But blacker fa' awaits the heart 

Where first fond luve grows oule* 

dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochts o' bygane years 
Still fling their shadows ower my path. 

And blind my een wi' tears : 
They blind my een wi' saut, saut tears, 

And sair and sick I pine. 
As memory idly summons up 

The blithe blinks o' langsyne. 

T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

'T was then we twa did part ; 
Sweet time — sad time I twa bairns at scale •— 

Twa bairns and but ae heart I 
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T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither learj 
And tones and looks and smiles were sbedf 

Itemembered evermair. 

I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet. 

When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin' cheek, loof locked in loo^ 

What our wee heads could think. 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page^ 

Wi' ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 

My lesson was in thee. 

Oh, mind ye how we hung our beads, 

How cheeks brent red wi' shame. 
Whene'er the scule-weans laughin' said 

We decked thegither hame ? 
And mind ye o' the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skail't at noon,) 
When we ran off to speel the braes,— 

The broomy braes o' June ? 

My head rins round and round about, 

My heart flows like a sea, 
As ane by ane the thochts rush back 

0' scule-time and o' thee. 
O mornin' life ! mornin' luve 1 

lichtsome days and lang. 
When hinnied hopes around our hearts 

Like simmer blossoms sprang! 

Oh, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 

The deavin' dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 

And hear its waters croon ? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads. 

The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin' o' the wood 

The throssil whusslit sweet ; 

The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The bum sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature's heart in tunOi 
Concerted harmonies; 
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And on the knowe abone the bum. 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o' joy, till baith 

Wi' very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your cheek 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nana 

Had ony power to speak I 
That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 

Unsyllabled, — unsung I 

I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi' earliest thochts, 

As ye hae been to me ? 
Oh, tell me gin their music fills 

Thine ear as it does mine I 
Oh, say gin e'er your heart grows grit 

Wi' dreamings o' langsyne ? 

I Ve wandered east, I 've wandered west, 

I We borne a weary lot ; 
But in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never were forgot. 
The fount that first burst frae this heart 

Still travels on its way ; 
And channels deeper, as it rins, 

The luve o' life's young day. 

dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 

1 've never seen your face, nor heard 

The music o' your tougue ; 
But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I dee. 
Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 

0' bygane days and me ! 

My Heid is Like to Rend, Wlllol 

My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 
I 'm wearin' aff my feet, Willie, 

I'm dyin' for your sake I 
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Oh, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane ; 

Oh, say you '11 think on me, Willie^ 
When I am deid and gane I 

It's yain to comfort me, Willie, — ^ 

Sair grief maun ha'e its will ; 
But let me rest upon your briest^ 

To sab and greet my fill. 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 

I never sail see mair I 

I 'm sittin' on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life, — 
A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 
Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 

And press it mair and mair, 
Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae Strang is its despair. 

Oh, wae 's me for the hour, Willie, 

When we thegither met ; 
Oh, wae 's me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was set I 
Oh, wae 's me for the loanin' green 

Where we were wont to gae, — 
And wae 's me for the destinie 

That gart me luve thee sae I 

Oh, dinna mind my words, Willie, 

I downa seek to blame, — 
But oh, it 's hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a warld's shame I 
Het tears are hailin' ower your cheek. 

And hailin' ower your chin : 
Why weep ye sae for worthlessness. 

For sorrow, and for sin ? 

I 'm weary o' this warld, Willie, 

And sick wi' a' I see ; 
I canna live as I hae lived, 

Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine. 
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And kiss ance mair the white, white cheeky 
Ye said was red langsyne. 

A stoun' gaes through my held, Willie^ 

A sair stoun* through my heart j 
Ohy haud me up and let me kiss 

Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet 1 

How fast my life-strings break ! 
Fareweel I fareweel ! through you kirk-yaid 

Step lichtly for my sake I 

The laverock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts far ower our heid, 
Will sing the morn as merrilie 

Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 
And this green turf we 're sittin' on, 

Wi' dew-draps' shimmerin' sheen, 
Will hap the heart that luvit thee 

As warld has seldom seen. 

But oh, remember me, Willie, 

On land where'er ye be, — 
And oh, think on the leal, leal hearty 

That ne'er luvit ane but thee I 
And oh, think on the cauld, cauld mools 

That file my yellow hair, — 
That kiss the cheek and kiss the chin 

Ye neyer sail kiss mair I 



May Morn Song. 

The grass is wet with shining dews. 

Their silver bells hang on each tree. 
While opening flower and bursting bud 

Breathe incense forth unceasingly ; 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw. 

The throstle glads the spreading thorn 
And cheerily the blithesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn. 
'T is early prime : 

And hark I harkt hark I 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark ; 
Chirrup I chirrup 1 he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hjnuu 
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Comey come, my love ! and May-dews shake 

In pailfuls from each drooping bough ; 
They '11 give fresh lustre to the bloom 

That breaks upon thy young cheek now* 
O'er hill and dale, o'er waste and wood, 

Aurora's smiles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holiday. 
In heaven it looks high jubilee. 
And it is right, 

For mark, love, mark I 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark I 
Chirrup ! chirrup I he upward flieS| 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 

They lack all heart who cannot feel 

The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high 

This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell 

Where brightest wild-flowers choose to ba^ 
And where its clear stream murmurs on. 
Meet type of our love's purity. 
No witness there. 

And o'er us, hark I 
High in the air 
Chirrups the lark ; 
Chirrup I chirrup I away soars he, 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee I 
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JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

Motley, John Lothbop, an eminent American histx)rian and 
diplomatist ; born at Dorchester, Mass., April 15, 1814 ; died at Dor- 
set, near Dorchester, England, May 29, 1877. He entered Harvard 
College at the age of thirteen. He subsequently studied in the 
German universities of Berlin and. Gottingen. He wrote two 
novels, "Morton's Hope" (1839), and "Merry Mount," not long 
after, though it was not published until 1849. As early as 1846 he 
had begun to collect materials for a history of Holland. He went 
to Europe to gather further materials ; and it was ten years before 
his first history, " The Rise of the Dutch Republic," was ready for 
the press. In 1861, shortly after the publication of the first two 
volumes of his " History of the United Netherlands," he was 
appointed United States Minister to Austria, a position which he 
held until 1867. In 1869 he was appointed United States Minister 
to England, but recalled in the following year. In 1873 he had an 
attack of an apoplectic character, which resulted in partial paralysis. 
Besides the two novels already mentioned, and many contributions 
to periodicals, mostly of a historical character, Mr. Motley's works 
are " The Rise of the Dutch Republic " (1856) ; « History of the 
United Netherlands" (Vols. I., II., 1860; Vols. III., IV., 1867); 
and " Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland " 
(1874). "John Lothrop Motley, a Memoir," by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was published in 1878; and a selection from his "Corre- 
spondence," edited by George William Curtis, in 1889. 

The Reign of Tbbror akd the Council of Bloob. 

(From "The Riae of the Dutch Republic") 

The armed invasion of the Netherlands was the necessary 
consequence of all which had gone before. That the inevi- 
table result had been so long deferred lay rather in the in- 
comprehensible tardiness of Philip's character than in the 
circumstances of the case. Never did a monarch hold so 
steadfastly to a deadly purpose, or proceed so languidly and 
with 80 much circumvolution to bis goal. The mask of be- 
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nignity, of possible clemency, was now thrown off, but the 
delusion of his intended visit to the provinces was still main- 
tained. He assured the Regent that he should be governed 
by her advice, and as she had made all needful preparations 
to receive him in Zeeland, that it would be in Zeeland he should 
arrive. 

The same two men among Philip's advisers were prominent 
as at an earlier day — the Prince of Eboli and the Duke of 
Alva. They still represented entirely opposite ideas, and in 
character, temper, and history, each was the reverse of the 
other. The policy of the Prince was pacific and temporizing ; 
that of the Duke uncompromising and ferocious. Ruy Gomez 
was disposed to prevent, if possible, the armed mission of 
Alva, and he now openly counselled the King to fulfil his 
long-deferred promise, and to make his appearance in person 
before his rebellious subjects. The jealousy and hatred which 
existed between the Prince and the Duke — between the man 
of peace and the man of wrath — were constantly exploding, 
even in the presence^ of the King. The wrangling in the coun- 
cil was incessant. Determined, if possible, to prevent the 
elevation of his rival, the favorite was even for a moment 
disposed to ask for the command of the army himself. There 
was something ludicrous in the notion, that a man whose life 
had been pacific, and who trembled at the noise of arms, should 
seek to supersede the terrible Alva, of whom his eulogists 
asserted, with Castilian exaggeration, that the very name of 
fear inspired him with horror. But there was a limit beyond 
which the influence of Anna de Mendoza and her husband did 
not extend. Philip was not to be driven to the Netherlands 
against his will, nor to be prevented from assigning the com- 
mand of the army to the most appropriate man in Europe for 
his purpose. 

It was determined at last that the Netherland heresy should 
be conquered by force of arms. The invasion resembled both 
a crusade against the infidel, and a treasure-hunting foray into 
the auriferous Indies, achievements by which Spanish chivalry 
had so often illustrated itself. The banner of the cross was to 
be replanted upon the conquered battlements of three hundred 
infidel cities, and a torrent of wealth, richer than ever flowed 
from Mexican or Peruvian mines, was to flow in to the royal 
treasury from the perennial fountains of confiscation. Who so 
fit to be the Tancred and the Pizarro of this bicolored expcdi- 
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tion as the Duke of Alva, the man who bad been devoted from 
his earliest cbildbood, and from bis father's grave, to hostility 
against unbelievers, and who bad prophesied that treasure 
would flow in a stream, a yard deep, from the Netherlands as 
soon as the heretics began to meet with their deserts. An army 
of chosen troops was forthwith collected, by taking the four 
legions, or terzios, of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Lombardy, 
and filling their places in Italy by fresh levies. About ten 
thousand picked and veteran soldiers were thus obtained, of 
which the Duke of Alva was appointed general-in-chief. 

Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, was now in 
his sixtieth year. He was the most successful and experienced 
general of Spain, or of Europe. No man had studied more 
deeply, or practised more constantly, the military science. Li 
the most important of all arts at that epoch he was the most 
consummate artist. In the only honorable profession of the age, 
he was the most thorough and the most pedantic professor. Since 
the days of Demetrius Poliorcetes, no man had besieged so many 
cities. Since the days of Fabius Gunctator, no general had 
ayoided so many battles, and no soldier, courageous as he was, 
ever attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny or de- 
preciation. Having proved in his boyhood at Fontarabia, and 
in his maturity at Mlihlberg, that he could exhibit heroism and 
headlong courage, when necessary, he could afford to look with 
contempt upon the witless gibes which his enemies had occasion- 
ally perpetrated at his expense. Conscious of holding his armies 
in his hand, by the power of an unrivalled discipline, and the 
magic of a name illustrated by a hundred triumphs, he could 
bear with patience and benevolence the murmurs of his soldiers 
when their battles were denied them. 

He was born in 1508, of a family which boasted imperial d^ 
scent. A Palaeiogus, brother of a Byzantine emperor, had con- 
quered the city of Toledo, and transmitted its appellation as a 
family name. The father of Ferdinando, Don Garcia, had been 
slain on the isle of Grerbes, in battle with the Moors, when his 
son was but four years of age. The child was brought up by his 
grandfather, Don Frederic, and trained from his tenderest in- 
fancy to arms. Hatred to the infidel, and a determination to 
avenge his father's blood, crying to him from a foreign grave, 
were the earliest of his instincts. As a youth he was distin- 
guished for his prowess. His maiden sword was fleshed at 
Fontarabia, where, although but sixteen years of age, he was 
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considered, by his constancy in hardship, by his brilliant and 
desperate courage, and by the example of military discipline 
which he afforded to the troops, to have contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the Spanish arms. 

In 1530, he accompanied the Emperor in his campaign against 
the Turk. Charles, instinctively recognizing the merit of the 
youth who was destined to be the life-long companion of bis 
toils and glories, distinguished him with his favor at the opening 
of his career. Young, brave, and enthusiastic, Ferdinand de 
Toledo at this period was as interesting a hero as ever illustrated 
the pages of Castilian romance. His mad ride from Hungary 
to Spain and back again, accomplished in seventeen days, for 
the sake of a brief visit to his newly-married wife, is not the 
least attractive episode in the history of an existence which was 
destined to be so dark and sanguinary. In 1585, he accompanied 
the Emperor on his memorable expedition to Tunis. In 1546 
and 1547, he was generalissimo in the war against the Snial- 
caldian league. His most brilliant feat of arms — perhaps the 
most brilliant exploit of the Emperor's reign — was the passage 
of the Elbe and the battle of MUhlberg, accomplished in spite of 
Maximilian's bitter and violent reproaches, and the tremendous 
possibilities of a defeat. That battle had finished the war. The 
gigantic and magnanimous John Frederick, surprised at his 
devotions in the church, jfled in dismay, leaving his boots behind 
him, which, for their superhuman size, were ridiculously said 
afterwards to be treasured among the trophies of the Toledo 
house. The rout was total. " I came, I saw, and God con- 
quered," said the Emperor, in pious parody of his immortal 
predecessor's epigram. Maximilian, with a thousand apologies 
for his previous insults, embraced the heroic Don Ferdinand 
over and over again, as, arrayed in a plain suit of blue armor, 
unadorned save with streaks of his enemies' blood, he returned 
' — I pursuit of the fugitives. So complete and so sudden was 
victory, that it was found impossible to account for it, save 
he ground of miraculous interposition. Like Joshua, in the 
of Ajalon, Don Ferdinand was supposed to have commanded 
sun to stand still for a season, and to have been obeyed, 
jrwise, how could the passage of the river, which was only 
luded at six in the evenin<x, and the complete overthrow of 
Protestant forces, have all been accomplished within the 
ow space of an April twilight ? The reply of the Duke to 
ry the Second of France, who questioned him subsequently 
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upon the Bubject, is well known. **Toup Majesty, I was too 
much occupied that evening with what was taking place on the 
earth beneath, to pay much heed to the evolutions of the heavenly 
bodies." Spared as he had been by his good fortune from taking 
any part in the Aigerine expedition, or in witnessing the igno- 
minious retreat from Innspruck, he was obliged to submit to the 
intercalation of the disastrous siege of Metz in the long history 
of his successes. Doing the duty of a field-marshal and a 
sentinel, supporting his army by his firmness and his discipline 
when nothing else could have supported them, he was at last 
enabled, after half the hundred thousand men with whom Charles 
had begun the siege had been sacrificed, to induce his imperial 
master to raise the siege before the remaining fifty thousand had 
been frozen or starved to death. 

The culminating career of Alva seemed to have closed in 
the mist which gathered around the setting star of the empire. 
Having accompanied Philip to England in 1554, on his matri- 
monial expedition, he was destined in the following years, as 
viceroy and generalissimo of Italy, to be placed in a series of 
false positions. A great captain engaged in a little war, the 
champion of the cross in arms against the successor of St. Peter, 
he had extricated himself, at last, with his usual adroitness, but 
with very little glory. To him had been allotted the mortifica- 
tion, to another the triumph. The lustre of his own name 
seemed to sink in the ocean while that of a hated rival, with 
new spangled ore, suddenly " flamed in the forehead of the morn- 
ing sky." While he had been paltering with a dotard, whom 
he was forbidden to crush, Egmont had struck down the chosen 
troops of France, and conquered her most illustrious commanders. 
Here was the unpardonable crime which could only be expiated 
by the blood of the victor. Unfortunately for his rival, the time 
was now approaching when the long-deferred revenge was to be 
satisfied. 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was inferior to no general 
of his age. As a disciplinarian he was foremost in Spain, per- 
haps in Europe. A spendthrift of time, he was an economist of 
blood, and this was, perhaps, in the eye of humanity, his princi- 
pal virtue. Time and myself are two, was a frequent observa- 
tion of Philip, and his favorite general considered the maxim 
as applicable to war as to politics. Such were his qualities as a 
military commander. As a statesman, he had neither experience 
nor talent. As a man, his character was simple. He did not 
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combine a great variety of vices, but those which he had were 
colossal, and he possessed no virtues. He was neither lustful 
nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted hiB enor- 
mous avarice, while the world has agreed that such an amount of 
stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and universal blood- 
thirstiness, were never found in a savage beast of the forest, and 
but rarely in a human bosom. His history was now to show 
that his previous thrift of human life was not derived from any 
love of his kind. Personally he was stern and overbearing. As 
difficult of access as Philip himself, he was even more haughty 
to those who were admitted to his presence. He addressed 
every one with tlie depreciating second person plural. Possess- 
ing the right of being covered in the presence of the Spanish mon- 
arch, he had been with difficulty brought to renounce it before 
the German Emperor. He was of an illustrious family, but his 
territorial possessions were not extensive. His duchy was a 
small one, furnishing him with not more than fourteen tiiiousand 
crowns of annual income, and with four hundred soldiers. He 
had, however, been a thrifty financier all his life, never having 
been without a handsome sum of ready money at interest. Ten 
years before his arrival in the Netherlands, he was supposed to 
have already increased his income to forty thousand a year by 
the proceeds of his investments at Antwerp. As already inti- 
mated, his military character was sometimes profoundly mis- 
understood. He was often considered rather a pedantic than a 
practical commander, more capable to discourse of battles than 
to gain them. Notwithstanding that his long life had been an 
almost unbroken campaign, the ridiculous accusation of timidity 
was frequently made against him. A gentleman at the Court 
of the Emperor Charles once addressed a letter to the Duke 
with the title of " General of his Majesty's armies in the Duchy 
of Milan in time of peace, and major-domo of the household in 
time of war." It was said that the lesson did the Duke good, 
but that he rewarded very badly the nobleman who gave it, having 
subsequently caused his head to be taken off. In general, how- 
ever, Alva manifested a philosophical contempt for the opinions 
expressed concerning his military fame, and was especially dis- 
inful of criticism expressed by his own soldiers. " Recollect," 
id he, at a little later period, to Don John of Austria, " that 
e first foes with whom one has to contend are one's own 
)ops, with their clamors for an engagement at this moment, 
d their murmurs about results at another ; with their * I thought 
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that the battle should be fought ; ' or * it was my opinion that 
the occasion ought not to be lost.' Your highness will have 
opportunity enough to display valor, and will never be weak 
enough to be conquered by the babble of soldiers." 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a long 
visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, adust complex- 
ion, black bristling hair, and a long sable-silvered beard, de- 
scending in two waving streams upon his breast. 

Such being the design, the machinery was well selected. 
The best man in Europe to lead the invading force was placed 
at the head of ten thousand picked veterans. The privates in 
this exquisite little army, said the enthusiastic connoisseur 
Brantome, who travelled post into Lorraine expressly to see 
them on their march, all wore engraved or gilded armor, and 
were in every respect equipped like captains. They were the 
first who carried muskets, a weapon which very much astonished 
the Flemings, when it first rattled in their ears. The musket- 
eers, he observed, might have been mistaken for princes, with 
such agreeable and graceful arrogance did they present them- 
selves. Each was attended by his servant or esquire, who car- 
ried his piece for him, except in battle, and all were treated with 
extreme deference by the rest of the army, as if they had been 
ofiicers. The four regiments of Lombardy, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Naples, composed a total of not quite nine thousand of the best 
foot soldiers in Europe. They were commanded respectively by 
Don Sancho de Lodrofio, Don Gonzalo de Bracamonte, Julien 
Romero, and Alfonso de Ulloa, all distinguished and experienced 
generals. The cavalry, amounting to about twelve hundred, was 
under the command of the natural son of the Duke, Don Perdi- 
nando de Toledo, Prior of the Knights of St. John. Chiapin 
Vitelli, Marquis of Cetona, who had served the King in many a 
campaign, was appointed Mardchal de camp, and Gabriel Cor- 
bel loni was placed in command of the artillery. On the way 
the Duke received, as a present from the Duke of Savoy, the 
services of the distinguished engineer, Pacheo, or Paciotti, whose 
name was to be associated with the most celebrated citadel of 
the Netherlands, and whose dreadful fate was to be contempo- 
raneous with the earliest successes of the liberal party. 

With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, in all its 
departments, and furnished, in addition, with a force of two 
thousand prostitutes, as regularly enrolled, disciplined, and 
distributed as the cavalry or the artillery, the Duke embarked 
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upon his momentouB enterprise, on the 10th of Hay, at Car- 
thagena. Thirty-fleven galleys, under command of Prince 
Andrea Doria, broaght the principal part of the force to Grenoa, 
the Duke being delayed a few days at Nice by an attack of 
ferer. On the 2d of Jane, the army was mastered at Alexandria 
de Palla, and ordered to rendezvons again at San Ambrosio at 
the foot of the Alps. It was then directed to make its way over 
Meant Cenis and throagh Savoy, Bargundy, and Lorraine, by a 
regularly arranged treble morement. The second division was 
each night to encamp on the spot which had been occupied upon 
the previoas night by the vanguard, and the rear was to place 
itself on the following night in the camp of the corps de bataille. 
Thus coiling itself along almost in a single line by slow and 
serpentine windings, with a deliberate, deadly, venomous purpose, 
this army, which was to be the instrument of Philip's Icing 
deferred vengeance, stole throagh narrow mountain pass and 
tangled forest. So close and intricate were many of the defiles 
through which the journey led them that, had one tithe of the 
treason which they came to punish, ever existed, save in the dis- 
eased imagination of their monarch, not one man would have 
been left to tell the tale. Egmont, had he really been the 
traitor and conspirator he was assumed to be, might have easily 
organized the means of cutting off the troops before they could 
have effected their entrance into the country which they had 
doomed to destruction. His military experience, his qualifica- 
tions for a daring stroke, his great popularity, and the intense 
hatred entertained for Alva, would have furnished liim with a 
sufficient machinery for the purpose. 

Twelve days* march carried the army through Burgundy, 
twelve more through Lorraine. During the whole of the journey 
they were closely accompanied by a force of cavalry and infantry, 
ordered upon this service by the King of France, who, for fear 
of exciting a fresh Huguenot demonstration, had refused the 
Spaniards a passage through his dominions. This reconnoit- 
ring army kept pace with them like their shadow, and watched 
all their movements. A force of six thousand Swiss, equally 
alarmed and uneasy at the progress of the troops, hovered like- 
wise about their flanks, without, however, offering any impedi- 
ment to their advance. Before the middle of August they had 
reached Thionville, on the Luxemburg frontier, having on 
the last day marched a distance of two leagues through a forest, 
which seemed expressly arranged to allow a small defensive 
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force to embarrass and destroy an invading army. No opposi- 
tion, however, was attempted, and the Spanish soldiers encamped 
at last within the territory of the Netherlands, having accom- 
plished their adventurous journey in entire safety, and under 
perfect discipline. 

The Duchess had in her secret letters to Philip continued to 
express her disapprobation of the enterprise thus committed to 
Alva. She had bitterly complained that now when the country 
had been pacified by her efforts, another should be sent to reap 
all the glory, or perhaps to undo all that she had so painfully 
and successfully done. She stated to her brother in most un- 
equivocal language, that the name of Alva was odious enough 
to make the whole Spanish nation detested in the Netherlands. 
She could find no language sufficiently strong to express her 
surprise that the King should have decided upon a measure 
likely to be attended with such fatal consequences without con- 
sulting her on the subject, and in opposition to what had been 
her uniform advice. She also wrote personally to Alva, implor- 
ing, commanding, and threatening, but with equally ill success. 
The Duke knew too well who was sovereign of the Netherlands 
now, his master's sister or himself. As to the effects of his 
armed invasion upon the temper of the provinces, he was su- 
premely indifferent. He came as a conqueror, not as a mediator. 
" I have tamed people of iron in my day," said he, contemptu- 
ously, " shall I not easily crush these men of butter?'* 

At Thionville he was, however, officially waited upon by 
Berlaymont and Noircarmes, on the part of the Regent. He at 
this point, moreover, began to receive deputations from various 
cities, bidding him a hollow and trembling welcome, and depre- 
cating his displeasure for anything in the past which might 
seem offensive. To all such embassies he replied in vague and 
conventional language; saying, however, to his confidential 
attendants: I am here, — so much is certain, — whether I am 
welcome or not is to me a matter of little consequence. At Tirle- 
mont, on August 22, he was met by Count Egmont, who had 
ridden forth from Brussels to show him a becoming respect, as 
the representative of his sovereign. The Count was accompanied 
by several other noblemen, and brought to the Duke a present of 
several beautiful horses. Alva received him, however, but coldly, 
for he was unable at first to adjust the mask to his countenance 
as adroitly as was necessary. Behold the greatest of all the 
heretics, he observed to his attendants, as soon as the nobleman's 
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jHresence was announced, and in a voice loud enough for him to 
hear. Even after they had exchanged salutations, he addressed 
several remarks to him in a half jesting, half biting tone, saying 
among other things, that his countship might have spared him 
the trouble of niaking this long journey in his old age. There 
were other observations in a similar strain which might have well 
aroused the suspicion of any man not determined, like Egmont, 
to continue blind and deaf. After a brief interval, however, 
Alva seems to have commanded himself. He passed his arm 
lovingly over that stately neck, which he had already devoted to 
the block, and — the Count having resolved beforehand to place 
himself, if possible, upon amicable terms with the new Yioeroy — 
the two rode along side by side in friendly conversation, followed 
by the regiment of infantry and three companies of light horse, 
which belonged to the Duke's inmiediate command. Alva, still 
attended by Egmont, rode soon afterwards through the Louvaln 
gate into Brussels, where they separated for a season. Lodgings 
had been taken for the Duke at the house of a certain Madame 
de Jesse, in the neighborhood of Egmont's palace. Leaving here 
the principal portion of his attendants, the Captain-General, 
without alighting, forthwith proceeded to the palace to pay his 
respects to the Duchess of Parma. 

For three days the Elegent had been deliberating with her 
council as to the propriety of declining any visit from the man 
whose presence she justly considered a disgrace and an insult to 
herself. This being the reward of her eight years* devotion to 
her brother's commands ; to be superseded by a subject, and one 
too who came to carry out a policy which she had urgently dep- 
recated, it could hardly be expected of the Emperor's daughter 
that she should graciously submit to the indignity, and receive 
her successor with a smiling countenance. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the submissive language with which the Duke had ad- 
dressed her in his recent communications, o£Fering, with true 
Castilian but empty courtesy, to place his guards, his army, and 
himself at her feet, she had consented to receive his visit with 
or without his attendants. 

On his appearance in the court-yard, a scene of violent alter- 
cation and almost of bloodshed took place between his body- 
guard and the archers of the Regent's household, who were at 
last, with difficulty, persuaded to allow the mercenaries of the 
hated Captain-General to pass. Presenting himself at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, after these not very satisfactory pre- 
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liminaries, in the bed-chamber of the Duchess, where it was her 
habit to grant confidential audiences, he met, as might be sup- 
posed, with a chilling reception. The Duchess, standing motion- 
less in the centre of the apartment, attended bj Berlaymont, the 
Duke ot Aerschot, and Count Egmont, acknowledged his salu- 
tations with calm severity. Neither she nor any one of her 
attendants advanced a step to meet him. The Duke took ofif his 
hat, but she, calmly recognizing his right as a Spanish grandee, 
insisted upon his remaining covered. A stiff and formal con- 
versation of half an hour's duration then ensued, all parties re- 
maining upon their feet. The Duke, although respectful, found 
it difficult to conceal his indignation and his haughty sense of 
approaching triumph. Margaret was cold, stately, and forbid- 
ding, disguising her rage and her mortification under a veil of 
imperial pride. Alva, in a letter to Philip, describing the inter- 
view, assured his Majesty that he had treated the Duchess with 
as much deference as he could have shown to the Queen, but it 
is probable from other contemporaneous accounts that an ill- 
disguised and even angry arrogance was at times very visible in 
his demeanor. The state council had advised the Duchess 
against receiving him until he had duly exhibited his powers. 
This ceremony liad been waived, but upon being questioned by 
the Duchess at this interview as to their nature and extent, he 
is reported to have coolly answered that he really did not exactly 
remember, but that he would look them over, and send her 
information at his earliest convenience. 

The next day, however, his commission was duly exhibited. 
In this document, which bore date January Slst, 1567, Philip 
appointed him to be Captain-General " in correspondence with 
his Majesty's dear sister of Parma, who was occupied with other 
matters belonging to the government," begged the Duchess to 
co-operate with him and to command obedience for him, and 
ordered all the cities of the Netherlands to receive such garrisons 
as he should direct. 

At the official interview between Alva and Madame de 
Parma, at which these powers were produced, the necessary pre- 
liminary arrangements were made regarding the Spanish troops, 
which were now to be immediately quartered in the principal 
cities. The Duke, however, informed the Regent that as these 
matters were not within her province, he should take the liberty 
of arranging them with the authorities, without troubling her in 
the matter, and would inform her of the result of his measures 
at their next interview^ which was to take place on August 26th. 
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Circular letters signed by Philip, which Alva had brought 
with him, were now despatched to the different municipal bodies 
of the country. In these the cities were severally commanded to 
accept the garrisons, and to provide for the armies whose active 
services the King hoped would not be required, but which he 
liad sent beforehand to prepare a peaceful entrance for himself. 
He enjoined the most absolute obedience to the Duke of Alva 
until his own arrival, which was to be almost immediate. These 
letters were dated at Madrid on February 28th, and were now 
accompanied by a brief official circular, signed by Margaret of 
Parma, in which she announced the arrival of her dear cousin of 
Alva, and demanded unconditional submission to his authority. 

Having thus complied with these demands of external and 
conventional propriety, the indignant Duchess unbosomed her- 
self, in her private Italian letters to her brother, of the rage 
which had been hitherto partially suppressed. She reiterated 
her profound regret that Philip had not yet accepted the resig- 
nation which she had so recently and so earnestly offered. She 
disclaimed all jealousy of the supreme powers now conferred 
upon Alva, but thought that his Majesty might have allowed her 
to leave the country before the Duke arrived with an authority 
which was so extraordinary, as well as so humiliating to herself. 
Her honor might thus have been saved. She was pained to per- 
ceive that she was like to furnish a perpetual example to all 
others, who, considering the manner in which she had been 
treated by the King, would henceforth have but little inducement 
to do their duty. At no time, on no occasion, could any per- 
son ever render him such services as hers had been. For nine 
years she had enjoyed not a moment of repose. If the King had 
shown her but little gratitude, she was consoled by the thought 
that she had satisfied her God, herself, and the world. She had 
compromised her health, perhaps her life, and now that she had 
pacified the country, now that the King was more absolute, 
more powerful than ever before, another was sent to enjoy the 
fruit of her labors and her sufferings. 

The Duchess made no secret of her indignation at being thus 
superseded, and as she considered the matter, outraged. She 
openly avowed her displeasure. She was at times almost beside 
herself with rage. There was universal sympathy with her 
emotions, for all hated the Duke, and shuddered at the arrival 
of the Spaniards. The day of doom for all the crimes which had 
ever been committed in the course of ages seemed now to have 
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dawned upon the Netherlands. The sword which had so long 
been hanging over them seemed now about to descend. Through- 
out the provinces, there was but one feeling of cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possibilitj of effecting their 
escape from the fatal land, swarmed across the frontier. All 
foreign merchants deserted the great marts. The cities became 
as still as if the plague-banner had been unfurled on everj 
house-top. 

Meantime the Captain-General proceeded methodically with 
his work. He distributed his troops through Brussels, Ghent^ 
Antwerp, and other principal cities. As a measure of necessity 
and mark of the last humiliation, he required the municipalities 
to transfer their keys to his keeping. The magistrates of Ghent 
humbly remonstrated against the indignity, and Egmont was 
imprudent enough to make himself the mouth-piece of their 
remonstrance, which, it is needless to add, was unsuccessful. 
Meantime his own day of reckoning had arrived. 

As already observed, the advent of Alva at the head of a 
foreign army was the natural consequence of all which had 
gone before. The delusion of the royal visit was still main- 
tained, and the affectation of a possible clemency still dis- 
played, while the monarch sat quietly in his cabinet without a 
remote intention of leaving Spain, and while the messengers 
of his accumulated and long-concealed wrath were already 
descending upon their prey. It was the deliberate intention of 
Philip, when the Duke was despatched to the Netherlands, that 
all the leaders of the anti-inquisition party, and all who had, 
at any time or in any way, implicated themselves in opposition 
to the government, or in censure of its proceedings, should be 
put to death. It was determined that the provinces should be 
subjugated to the absolute domination of the council of Spain, 
a small body of foreigners sitting at the other end of Europe, 
a junta in which Netherlanders were to have no voice and ex- 
ercise no influence. The despotic government of the Spanish 
and Italian possessions was to he extended to these Flemish 
territories, which were thus to be converted into the helpless 
dependencies of o, foreign and an absolute crown. There was to 
be a reorganization of the inquisition, upon the same footing 
claimed for it before the outbreak of the troubles, together 
with a re-enactment and vigorous enforcement of the famous 
edicts against heresy. 

Such was the scheme recommended by Granvelle and Espi* 

YOXmXY.— 29 
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nosa, and to be executed bj Alva. As part and parcel of this 
plan, it was also arranged at secret meetings at the house of 
Espinosa, before the departure of the Duke, that all the seign- 
iors against whom the Duchess Margaret had made so many 
complaints, especially the Prince of Orange, with the Counts 
Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, should be inmiediately 
arrested and brought to chastisement. The Marquis Berghen 
and the Baron Montigny, being already in Spain, could be 
dealt with at pleasure. It was also decided that the gentle- 
men implicated in the confederacy or compromise should at 
once be proceeded against for high treason, without any regard 
to the promise of pardon granted by the Duchess. 

The general features of the great project having been thus 
mapped out, a few indispensable preliminaries were at once 
executed. In order that Egmont, Horn, and other distinguished 
victims might not take alarm, and thus escape the doom delib- 
erately arranged for them, royal assurances were despatched 
to the Netherlands, cheering their despondency and dispelling 
their doubts. With his own hand Philip wrote the letter, full 
of affection and confidence, to Egmont, to which allusion has 
already been made. He wrote it after Alva had left Madrid 
upon his mission of vengeance. The same stealthy measures 
were pursued with regard to others. The Prince of Orange 
was not capable of falling into the royal trap, however cau- 
tiously baited. Unfortunately he could not communicate his 
wisdom to his friends. 

It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a tempera- 
ment as that to whi<;h Egmont owed his destruction. It was 
not the Prince of Orange alone who had prophesied his doom. 
Warnings had come to the Count from every quarter, and they 
were now frequently repeated. Certainly he was not without 
anxiety, but he had made his decision; determined to believe 
in the royal word, and in tlie royal gratitude for his services 
rendered, not only against Montmorency and De Thermes, but 
against the heretics of Flanders. He was, however, much 
changed. He had grown prematurely old. At forty-six years 
his hair was white, and he never slept without pistols under 
his pillow. Nevertheless he affected, and sometimes felt, a 
light-heartedness which surprised all around him. The Portu- 
guese gentleman Bobles, Seigneur de Billy, who had returned 
early in the summer from Spain, whither he had been sent 
upon a confidential mission by Madame de Parma, is said to 
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have made repeated communications to Egmont as to the dan* 
gerons position in which he stood. Immediately after his 
arrival in Brussels he had yisited the Count, then confined to 
his home by an injury caused by the fall of his horse. ^ Take 
care to get well yery fast," said De Billy, **for there are very 
bad stories told about you in Spain." Egmont laughed heartily 
at the observation, as if nothing could well be more absurd 
than such a warning. His friend — for De Billy is said to 
have felt a real attachment to the Count — persisted in his 
prophecies, telling him about ^' birds in the field sang much 
more sweetly than those in cages," and that he would do well 
to abandon the country before the arrival of Alva. 

These warnings were repeated almost daily by the same 
gentleman, and by others, who were more and more astonished 
at Egmont's infatuation. Nevertheless, he had disregarded 
their admonitions, and had gone forth to meet the Duke at 
Thionville. Even then he might have seen, in the coldness of 
his first reception, and in the disrespectful manner of the Span- 
ish soldiers, who not only did not at first salute him, but who 
murmured audibly that he was a Lutheran and traitor, that he 
was not so great a favorite with the government at Madrid as 
he desired to be. 

After the first few moments, however, Alva's manner had 
changed, while Cbiappin Yitelli, Gabriel de Serbelloni, and 
other principal ofiicers received the Count with great courtesy, 
even upon his first appearance. The grand prior, Ferdinando 
de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and already a distinguished 
soldier, seems to have felt a warm and unaffected friendship 
for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in the field had excited 
his youthful admiration, and of whose destruction he was, 
nevertheless, compelled to be the unwilling instrument. For 
a few days, accordingly, after the arrival of the new Governor- 
General all seemed to be going smoothly. The grand prior 
and Egmont became exceedingly intimate, passing their time 
together in banquets, masquerades, and play, as joyously as if 
the merry days which had succeeded the treaty of Cateau Cam- 
bresis were returned. The Duke, too, manifested the most 
friendly dispositions, taking care to send him large presents of 
Spanish and Italian fruits, received frequently by the goyern- 
ment couriers. 

Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only forgot his 
fears, but unfortunately succeeded in inspiring Count Horn 
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Tvith a portion of his confidence. That gentleman had still 
remained in his solitary mansion at Weert, notwithstanding 
the artful means which had been nsed to lure him from that 
"desert." It is singular that the very same person who, 
according to a well-informed Catholic contemporary, had been 
most eager to warn Egmont of his danger, had also been the 
foremost instrument for eifecting the capture of the Admiral. 
The Seigneur de Billy, on the day after his arrival from 
Madrid, had written to Horn, telling him that the King was 
highly pleased with his services and character. De Billy also 
stated that he had been commissioned by Philip to express dis- 
tinctly the royal gratitude for the Count's conduct, adding that 
his Majesty was about to visit the Netherlands in August, and 
would probably be preceded or accompanied by Baron Montigny. 
Alva and his son Don Ferdinand o had soon afterwards ad- 
dressed letters from Gerverbiller (dated July 26th and 27th) to 
Count Horn, filled with expressions of friendship and confi- 
dence. The Admiral, who had sent one of his gentlemen to 
greet the Duke, now responded from Weert that he was very 
sensible of the kindness manifested towards him, but that for 
reasons which his secretary Alonzo de la Loo would more fullj 
communicate, he must for the present beg to be excused from 
a personal visit to Brussels. The secretary was received by 
Alva with extreme courtesy. The Duke expressed infinite 
pain that the King had not yet rewarded Count Horn's services 
according to their merit, said that a year before he had told 
his brother Montigny how very much he was the Admiral's 
friend, and begged La Loo to tell his master that he should 
not doubt the royal generosity and gratitude. The governor 
added, that if he could see the Count in person he could tell 
him things which would please him, and which would prove 
that he had not been forgotten by his friends. La Loo had 
afterward a long conversation with the Duke's secretary Al- 
bornoz, who assured him that his master had the greatest 
affection for Count Horn, and that since his affairs were so 
much embarrassed, he might easily be provided with the post 
of governor at Milan, or viceroy of Naples, about to become 
vacant. The secretary added, that the Duke was much hurt 
at receiving no visits from many distinguished nobles whose 
faithful friend and servant he was, and that Count Horn ought 
to visit Brussels, if not to treat of great affairs, at least to 
visit the Captain-General as a friend. ^' After all this," said 
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honest Alonzo, '^I am going immediately to Weert^ to urge hiB 
lordship to yield to the Duke's desires." 

This scientific mancBuvring, joined to the urgent represen- 
tations of Egmont, at last produced its effect. The Admiral 
left his retirement at Weert to fall into the pit which his ene- 
mies had been so skilfully preparing at Brussels. On the 
night of September 8th, E^rmont received another most sig- 
nificative and mysterious warning. A Spaniard, apparently an 
officer of rank, came secretly into his house, and urged him 
solemnly to effect his escape before the morrow. The Coun- 
tess, who related the story afterwards, always believed, with- 
out being certain, that the mysterious visitor was Julian 
Romero, mar^chal de camp. Egmont, however, continued as 
blindly confident as before. 

On the following day, September 9th, the grand prior, Don 
Ferdinando, gave a magnificent dinner, to which Egmont and 
Horn, together with Noircarmes, the Viscount de Ghent, and 
many other noblemen were invited. The banquet was enliv- 
ened by the music of Alva's own military band, which the 
Duke sent to entertain the company. At three o'clock he sent 
a message begging the gentlemen, after their dinner should be 
concluded, to favor him with their company at his house (the 
maison de Jassey), as he wished to consult them concerning 
the plan of the citadel, which he proposed erecting at Antwerp. 

At this moment the grand prior, who was seated next to 
Egmont, whispered in his ear: "Leave this place, signer 
Count, instantly; take the fleetest horse in your stable and 
make your escape without a moment's delay." Egmont, much 
troubled, and remembering the manifold prophecies and ad- 
monitions which he had passed unheeded, rose from the table 
and went into the next room. He was followed by Noircarmes 
and two other gentlemen, who had observed his agitation, and 
were curious as to its cause. The Count repeated to them the 
mysterious words just whispered to him by the grand prior, 
adding that he was determined to take the advice without a 
moment's delay. "Ha! Count," exclaimed Noircarmes, "do 
not put lightly such implicit confidence in this stranger who is 
counselling you to your destruction. What will the Duke of 
Alva and all the Spaniards say of such a precipitate flight? 
Will they not say that your Excellency has fled from the con- 
sciousness of guilt ? Will not your escape be construed into t^ 
confession of high treason ? " 
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If these words were really spoken by Noircarmes, and that 
they were so, we have the testimony of a Walloon gentleman 
in constant communication with Egmont's friends and with 
the whole Catholic party, they furnish another proof of the 
malignant and cruel character of the man. The advice fixed 
forever the fate of the vacillating Egmont. He had risen from 
the table determined to take the advice of a noble-minded 
Spaniard, who had adventured his life to save his friend. He 
now returned in obedience to the counsel of a fellow-country- 
man, a Flemish noble, to treat the well-meant warning with 
indifference, and to seat himself again at the last banquet 
which he was ever to grace with his presence. 

At four o'clock, the dinner being finished, Horn and Eg- 
mont, accompanied by the other gentlemen, proceeded to the 
"Jassy" house, then occupied by Alva, to take part in the 
deliberations proposed. They were received by the Duke with 
great courtesy. The engineer, Pietro Urbino, soon appeared 
and laid upon the table a large parchment containing the plan 
and elevation of the citadel to be erected at Antwerp. A warm 
discussion upon the subject soon arose, Egmont, Horn, Noir- 
carmes, and others, together with the engineers Urbino and 
Pacheco, all taking part in the debate. After a short time, 
the Duke of Alva left the apartment, on pretext of a sudden 
indisposition, leaving the company still warmly engaged in 
their argument. The council lasted till near seven in the 
evening. As it broke up, Don Sancho d'Avila, captain of the 
Duke's guard, requested Egmont to remain for a moment after 
the rest, as he had a communication to make to him. After 
an insignificant remark or two, the Spanish officer, as soon as 
the two were alone, requested Egmont to surrender his sword. 
The Count, agitated, and notwithstanding everything which 
had gone before, still taken by surprise, scarcely knew what 
reply to make. Don Sancho repeated that he had been com- 
missioned to arrest him, and again demanded his sword. At 
the same moment the doors of the adjacent apartment were 
opened, and Egmont saw himself surrounded by a company of 
Spanish musqueteers and halberdmen. Finding himself thus 
entrapped, he gave up his sword, saying bitterly, as he did so, 
that it had at least rendered some service to the King in times 
which were past He was then conducted to a chamber, in 
the upper story of the house, where his temporary prison had 
been arranged. The windows were barricaded, the daylight 
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excluded, the whole apartment hung with black. Here he 
remained fourteen days (from September 9th to the 2Sd). 
During this period, he was allowed no communication with his 
friends. His room was lighted day and night with candles, 
and he was served in strict silence by Spanish attendants, and 
guarded by Spanish soldiers. The captain of the watch drew 
his curtain every midnight, and aroused him from sleep that 
he might be identified by the relieving officer. 

Goimt Horn was arrested upon the same occasion by Cap- 
tain Salinas, as he was proceeding through the court-yard of 
the house, after the breaking up of the council. He was con- 
fined in another chamber of the mansion, and met with a pre- 
cisely similar treatment to that experienced by Egmont. Upon 
September 23d, both were removed under a strong guard to the 
castle of Ohent. 

On this same day, two other important arrests, included 
and arranged in the same program, had been successfully 
accomplished. Bakkerzeel, private and confidential secretary 
of Egmont, and Antony Van Straalen, the rich and influential 
burgomaster of Antwerp, were taken almost simultaneously. 
At the request of Alva, the burgomaster had been invited by 
the Duchess of Parma to repair on business to Brussels. He 
seemed to have feared an ambuscade, for as he got into his 
coach to set forth upon the journey, he was so muffled in a 
multiplicity of clothing, that he was scarcely to be recognized. 
He was no sooner, however, in the open country and upon a 
spot remote from human habitations, than he was suddenly 
beset by a band of forty soldiers under conmiand of Don 
Alberic Lodron and Don Sancbo de Lodrofio. These officers 
had been watching his movements for many days. The cap- 
ture of Bakkerzeel was accomplished with equal adroitness at 
about the same hour. 

Alva, while he sat at the council board with Egmont and 
Horn, was secretly informed that those important personages, 
Bakkerzeel and Straalen, with the private secretary of the 
Admiral, Alonzo de la Loo, in addition, had been ^us suc- 
cessfully arrested. He could with difficulty conceal his satis- 
faction, and left the apartment immediately that the trap might 
be sprung upon the two principal victims of his treachery. He 
had himself arranged all the details of these two important 
arrests, while his natural son, the Prior Don Ferdinando, had 
been compelled to superintend the proceedings. The plot had 
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been an excellent plot, and was accomplished as successfully 
as it had been sagaciously conceived. None but Spaniards had 
been employed in any part of the affair. Officers of high rank 
in his Majesty's army had performed the part of spies and 
policemen with much adroitness, nor was it to be expected that 
the duty would seem a disgrace, when the Prior of the Knights 
of Saint John was superintendent of the operations, when the 
Captain-General of the Netherlands had arranged the whole 
plan, and when all, from subaltern to viceroy, had received 
minute instructions as to the contemplated treachery from the 
great chief of the Spanish police, who sat on the throne of 
Castile and Aragon. 

No sooner were these gentlemen in custody than the secre- 
tary Albomoz was despatched to the house of Count Horn, and 
to that of Bakkerzeel, where all papers were immediately 
seized, inventoried, and placed in the hands of the Duke. 
Thus, if amid the most secret communications of Egmont and 
Horn, or their correspondents, a single treasonable thought 
should be lurking, it was to go hard, but it might be twisted 
into a cord strong enough to strangle them alL 

The Duke wrote a triumphant letter to his Majesty that 
very night. He apologized that these important captures had 
been deferred so long, but stated that he had thought it desir- 
able to secure all these leading personages at a single stroke. 
He then narrated the masterly manner in which the operations 
had been conducted. Certainly, when it is remembered that 
the Duke had only reached Brussels upon August 23d, and that 
the two Counts were securely lodged in prison on September 
9th, it seemed a superfluous modesty upon his part thus to 
excuse himself for an apparent delay. At any rate, in the 
eyes of the world and of posterity, his zeal to carry out the 
bloody commands of his master was sufficiently swift. 

The consternation was universal throughout the provinces 
when the arrests became known. Egmont's great popularity 
and distinguished services placed him so high above the mass 
of citizens, and his attachment to the Catholic religion was 
moreover so well known, as to make it obvious that no man 
could now be safe, when men like him were in the power of 
Alva and his myrmidons. The animosity to the Spaniards 
increased hourly. The Duchess affected indignation at the 
arrest of the two nobles, although it nowhere appears that she 
attempted a word in their defence, or lifted, at any subsequent 
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moment, a finger to save them. She was not anxious to wash 
her hands of the blood of two innocent men; she was only 
offended that they had been arrested without her permission. 
The Duke had, it is true, sent Berlaymont and Mansfeld to 
give her information of the fact, as soon as the capture had 
been made, with the plausible excuse that he preferred to save 
her from all the responsibility and all the unpopularity of the 
measure. Nothing, however, could appease her wrath at this 
and every other indication of the contempt in which he ap- 
peared to hold the sister of his sovereign. She complained of 
his conduct daily to every one who was admitted to her pres- 
ence. Herself oppressed by a sense of personal indignity, she 
seemed for a moment to identify herself with the cause of the 
oppressed provinces. She seemed to imagine herself the 
champion of their liberties, and the Netherlanders, for a 
moment, seemed to participate in the delusion. Because she 
was indignant at the insolence of the Duke of Alva to herself, 
the honest citizens began to give her credit for a sympathy 
with their own wrongs. She expressed herself determined to 
move about from one city to another, until the answer to her 
demand for dismissal should arrive. She allowed her imme- 
diate attendants to abuse the Spaniards in good set terms upon 
every occasion. Even her private chaplain permitted himself, 
in preaching before her in the palace chapel, to denounce the 
whole nation as a race of traitors and ravishers, and for this 
offence was only reprimanded, much against her will, by the 
Duchess, and ordered to retire for a season to his convent. 
She did not attempt to disguise her dissatisfaction at every 
step which had been taken by the Dake. In all this there was 
much petulance, but very little dignity, while there was neither 
a spark of real sympathy for the oppressed millions, nor a 
throb of genuine womanly emotion for the impending fate of 
the two nobles. Her principal grief was that she had pacified 
the provinces, and that another had now arrived to reap the 
glory; but it was difficult, while the unburied bones of many 
heretics were still hanging, by her decree, on the rafters of 
their own dismantled churches, for her successfully to enact 
the part of a benignant and merciful Regent. But it was very 
true that the horrors of the Duke's administration have been 
propitious to the fame of Margaret, and perhaps more so to 
that of Cardinal Granvelle. The faint and struggling rays of 
humanity which occasionally illumined the course of their gov- 
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ernment, were destined to be extinguished in a chaos so pro* 
found and dark, that these last beams of light seemed clearer 
and more bountiful by the contrast 

The Count of Hoogstraaten, who was on his way to Brus- 
sels, had, by good fortune, injured his hand through the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol. Detained by this casualty at 
Cologne, he was informed, before his arrival at the capital, of 
the arrest of his two distinguished friends, and accepted the 
hint to betake himself at once to a place of safety. 

The loyalty of the elder Mansfeld was beyond dispute even 
by Alva. His son Charles had, however, been imprudent^ and^ 
as we have seen, had even affixed his name to the earliest 
copies of the Compromise. He had retired, it is true, from all 
connection with the confederates, but his father knew well 
that the young Count's signature upon that famous document 
would prove his death-warrant, were he found in the country. 
He therefore had sent him into Germany before the ai-rival of 
the Duke. 

The King's satisfaction was unbounded when he learned 
this important achievement of Alva, and he wrote immediately 
to express his approbation in the most extravagant terms. 
Cardinal Oranvelle, on the contrary, affected astonishment at 
a course which he had secretly counselled. He assured his 
Majesty that he had never believed Egmont to entertain senti- 
ments opposed to the Catholic religion, nor to the interests of 
the Crown, up to the period of his own departure from the 
Netherlands. He was persuaded, he said, that the Count had 
been abused by others, although, to be sure^ the Cardinal had 
learned with regret what Egmont had written on the occaeion of 
the baptism of Count Hoogetraaten^ e child. As to the other per- 
sons arrested, he said that no one regretted their fate. The 
Cardinal added that he was supposed to be himself the instigator 
of these captures^ but that he was not disturbed by that, or by 
other imputations of a similar nature. 

In conversation with those about him, he frequently ex- 
pressed regret that tlie Prince of Orange had been too crafty 
to be caught in the same net in which his more simple com- 
panions were inextricably entangled. Indeed, on the first 
arrival of the news, that men of high rank had been arrested 
in Brussels, the Cturdinal eagerly inquired if the Taciturn had 
been taken, for by that term he always characterized the 
Prince. Receiving a negative reply, he expressed extreme 
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disappointanent, adding, that if Orange had escaped, vhej had 
taken nobody, and that his capture would have been more valu- 
able than that of every man in the Netherlands. 

Peter Titelmann, too, the famous inquisitor, who, retired 
from active life, was then living upon Philip's bounty, and 
encouraged by friendly letters from that monarch, expressed 
the same opinion. Having been informed that Egmont and 
Horn had been captured, he eagerly inquired if "wise Wil- 
liam " had also been taken. He was, of course, answered in 
the negative. "Then will our joy be but brief," he observed. 
" Woe unto us for the wrath to come from Germany. " 

On July 12, of this year, Philip wrote to Granvelle to in- 
quire the particulars of a letter which the Prince of Orange, 
according to a previous communication of the Cardinal, had 
written to Egmont on the occasion of the baptism of Count 
Hoogstraaten's child. On August 17, the Cardinal replied, by 
setting the King right as to the error which he had com- 
mitted. The letter, as he had already stated, was not written 
by Orange, bu^ by Egmont^ and he expressed his astonishment 
that Madame de Parma had not yet sent it to his Majesty. 
The Duchess must have seen it, because her confessor had 
shown it to the person who was Granvelle's informant In 
this letter, the Cardinal continued, the statement had been 
made by Egmont to the Prince of Orange that their plots were 
discovered, that the King was making armaments, that they 
were unable to resist him, and that therefore it had become 
necessary to dissemble and to accommodate themselves as well as 
possible to the present situation, while waiting for other circum- 
stances under which to accomplish their designs. Granvelle ad- 
vised, moreover, that Straalen, who had been privy to the letter, 
and perhaps the amanuensis, should be forthwith arrested. 

The Cardinal was determined not to let the matter sleep, 
notwithstanding his protestation of a kindly feeling towards 
the imprisoned Count. Against the statement that he knew of 
a letter which amounted to a full confession of treason, out of 
Egmont's own mouth — a fact which, if proved, and perhaps, 
if even insinuated, would be sufficient with Philip to deprive 
Egmont of twenty thousand lives — against these constant 
recommendations to his suspicious and sanguinary master, to 
ferret out this document, if it were possible, it must be con- 
fessed that the churchman*s vague and hypocritical expres- 
sions on the side of mercy were very little worth. 
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Certainly these seeds of suspicion did not fall upon a bar- 
ren soil. Philip immediately communicated the information 
thus receiyed to the Duke of Alva, charging him on repeated 
occasions to find out what was written, either by Egmont or by 
Straalen, at Egmont's instigation, stating that such a letter 
was written at the time of the Hoogstraaten baptism, that it 
would probably illustrate the opinions of Egmont at that 
period, and l^at the letter itself, which the confessor of 
Madame de Parma had once had in his hands, ought, if pos- 
sible, to be procured. Thus the very language used by Gran- 
velle to Philip was immediately repeated by the monarch to 
his representative in the Netherlands, at the moment when all 
Egmont's papers were in his possession, and when Egmont's 
private secretary was undergoing the torture, in order that 
secrets might be wrenched from him which had never entered 
his brain. The fact that no such letter wad found, that the 
Duchess had never alluded to any such document, and that 
neither a careful scrutiny of papers, nor the application of the 
rack, could elicit any satisfactory information on the subject, 
leads to the conclusion that no such treasonable paper had ever 
existed, save in the imagination of the Cardinal. At any rate, 
it is no more than just to hesitate before affixing a danming 
character to a document, in the absence of any direct proof 
that there ever was such a document at alL The confessor of 
Madame de Parma told another person, who told the Cardinal, 
that either Count E^rmont, or Burgomaster Straalen, by com- 
mand of Count Egmont, wrote to the Prince of Orange thus 
and so. What evidence was this upon which to found a charge 
of high treason against a man whom Granvelle affected to 
characterize as otherwise neither opposed to the Catholic reli- 
gion, nor to the true service of the King 7 What vulpine kind 
of mercy was it on the part of the Cardinal, while making 
such deadly insinuations, to recommend the imprisoned victim 
to clemency ? 

The unfortunate envoys, Marquis Bergen and Baron Mon- 
tigny, had remained in Spain under close observation. Of 
those doomed victims who, in spite of friendly remonstrances 
and of ominous warnings, had thus ventured into the lion's 
den, no retreating footmarks were ever to be seen. Their fate, 
now that Alva had at last been despatched to the Netherlands, 
seemed to be sealed, and the Marquis Bergen, accepting the 
augury in its most evil sense, immediately afterwards had 
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sickened unto death. Whether it were the sickness of hope 
deferred, suddenly changing to despair, or whether it were a 
still more potent and unequivocal poison which came to the 
relief of the unfortunate nobleman, will perhaps never be ascer- 
tained with certainty. The secrets of those terrible prison- 
houses of Spain, where even the eldest begotten son, and the 
wedded wife of the monarch, were soon afterwards believed to 
have been the victims of his dark revenge, can never perhaps 
be accurately known, until the grave gives up its dead, and the 
buried crimes of centuries are revealed. 

It was very soon after the departure of Alva's fleet from 
Garthagena that the Marquis Bergen felt his end approaching. 
He sent for the Prince of Eboli, with whom he had always 
maintained intimate relations, and whom he believed to be his 
disinterested friend. Relying upon his faithful breast, and 
trusting to receive from his eyes alone the pious drops of sym- 
pathy which he required, the dying noble poured out his long 
and last complaint. 

He charged him to tell the man whom he would no longer 
call his king, that he had ever been true and loyal, that the 
bitterness of having been constantly suspected, when he was 
conscious of entire fidelity, was a sharper sorrow than could be 
lightly believed, and that he hoped the time would come when 
his own truth and the artifices of his enemies would be brought 
to light. He closed his parting message by predicting that 
after he had been long laid in the grave, the impeachments 
against his character would be at last, although too late, 
retracted. 

So spake the unhappy envoy, and his friend replied with 
words of consolation. It is probable that he even ventured, in 
the King's name, to grant him the liberty of returning to his 
home ; the only remedy, as his physicians had repeatedly stated, 
which could possibly be applied to his disease. But the devil- 
ish hypocrisy of Philip, and the abject perfidy of Eboli, at this 
juncture, almost surpass belief. The Prince came to press the 
hand and to close the eyes of the dying man whom he called 
his friend, having first carefully studied a billet of most minute 
and secret instructions from his master as to the deportment 
he was to observe upon this solemn occasion and afterwards. 
This paper, written in Philip's own hand, had been delivered 
to Eboli on the very day of his visit to Bergen, and bore the 
superscription that it was not to be read nor opened till the 
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mesgenger who brought it had left his presence. It directed 
the Prince, if it should be evident that the Marquis was past 
recovery, to promise him, in the King's name, the permission 
of returning to the Netherlands. Should, however, a possi- 
bility of his surviving appear, Eboli was only to hold out a 
hope that such permission might eventually be obtained. In 
case of the death of Bergen, the Prince was immediately to 
confer with the Grand Inquisitor and with the Count of Feria, 
upon the measures to be taken for his obsequies. It might 
seem advisable, in that event, to exhibit the regret which the 
King and his ministers felt for his death, and the great esteem 
in which they held the nobles of the Netherlands. At the 
same time, Eboli was further instructed to confer with the 
same personages as to the most efficient means for preventing 
the escape of Baron Montigny ; to keep a vigilant eye upon his 
movements, and to give general instructions to governors and 
to postmasters to intercept his flight, should it be attempted. 
Finally, in case of Bergen's death, the Prince was directed to 
despatch a special messenger, apparently on his own responsi- 
bility, and as if in the absence and without the knowledge of 
the King, to inform the Duchess of Parma of the event, and to 
urge her immediately to take possession of the city of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, and of all other property belonging to the Marquis, 
until it should be ascertained whether it were not possible to 
convict him, after death, of treason, and to confiscate his 
estates accordingly. 

Such were the instructions of Philip to Eboli, and precisely 
in accordance with the program was the horrible comedy enacted 
at the death-bed of the envoy. Three days after his parting 
interview with his disinterested friend, the Marquis was a corpse. 
Before his limbs were cold, a messenger was on his way to 
Brussels, instructing the Regent to seqtteitrate his property j and 
to arrest^ upon suspicion of heresy^ the youtJ^fvl kinsman and 
niecBy whoy by the will of the Marquis, were to be united in mar- 
riage and to share his estate. The whole drama, beginning with 
the death scene, was enacted according to order. Before the 
arrival of Alva in the Netherlands, the property of the Marquis 
was in the hands of the Government, awaiting the confiscation, 
which was but for a brief season delayed, while on the other 
hand Baron Montigny, Bergen's companion in doom, who was 
not, however, so easily to be carried off by home-sickness, was 
closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, never to leaye a 
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Spanish prison alive. There is something pathetic in the delu- 
sion in which Montigny and his brother, the Count Horn, both 
indulged, each believing that the other was out of harm's way, 
the one by his absence from the Netherlands, the other by his 
absence from Spain, while both, involved in the same meshes, 
were rapidly and surely approaching their fate. 

In tbe same despatch of September 9, in which tiie Duke 
communicated to Philip the capture of Egmont and Horn, he 
announced to him his determination to establish a new court for 
the trial of crimes committed during the recent period of troubles. 
This wonderful tribunal was accordingly created with the least 
possible delay. It was called the Council of Troubles, but it 
soon acquired the terrible name by which it will be forever 
known in history, of the Blood-Council. It superseded all other 
institutions. Every court, from those of the municipal magis- 
tracies up to the supreme councils of the provinces, were for- 
bidden to take cognizance in future of any cause growing out of 
the late troubles. The council of state, although it was not 
formally disbanded, fell into complete desuetude, its members 
being occasionally summoned into Alva's private chambers in 
an irregular manner, while its principal functions were usurped 
by the Blood-Council. Not only citizens of every province, but 
the municipal bodies and even the sovereign provincial estates 
themselves, were compelled to plead, like humble individuals, 
before this new and extraordinary tribunal. It is unnecessary 
to allude to the absolute violation which was thus committed of 
all charters, laws and privileges, because the very creation of 
the council was a bold and brutal proclamation that those laws 
and privileges were at an end. The constitution or maternal 
principle of this suddenly erected court was of a twofold nature. 
It defined and it punished the crime of treason. The definitions, 
couched in eighteen articles, declared it to be treason to have 
delivered or signed any petition against the new bishops, the 
Inquisition, or the Edicts ; to have tolerated public preaching 
under any circumstances ; to have omitted resistance to the 
image-breaking, to the field-preaching, or to the presentation of 
the Request by the nobles, and " either through sympathy or 
surprise" to have asserted that the King did not possess the 
right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or to have 
maintained that this present tribunal was bound to respect in 
any manner any laws or an; charters. In these brief and simple, 
but comprehensive terms, was the crime of high treason defined. 
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The pnnishment was Btill more briefly, simply, and comprehen- 
sively stated, for it was instant death in all cases. So well too 
did this new and terrible engine perform its work, that, in less 
than three months from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred 
human beings had suffered death by its summary proceedings ; 
some of the highest, the noblest, and the most virtuous in the 
land among the number ; nor had it then manifested the slightest 
indication of faltering in its dread career. 

Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus established 
upon the ruins of all the ancient institutions of the country, had 
not been provided with even a nominal authority from any source 
whatever. The King had granted it no letters patent or charter, 
nor had even the Duke of Alva thought it worth while to grant 
any commissions, either in his own name or as Captain-General, 
to any of the members composing the board. The Blood-Council 
was merely an informal club, of which the Duke was perpetual 
president, while the other members were all appointed by himself. 

Of these subordinate councillors, two had the right of voting, 
subject, however, in all cases to his final decision, while the rest 
of the number did not vote at all. It had not, therefore, in 
any sense, the character of a judicial, legislative, or executive 
tribunal, but was purely a board of advice by which the bloody 
labors of the Duke were occasionally lightened as to detail, 
while not a feather's weight of power or of responsibility was 
removed from his shoulders. He reserved for himself the final 
decision upon all causes which should come before the council, 
and stated his motives for so doing with grim simplicity. '^ Two 
reasons," he wrote to the King, ^' have determined me thus to 
limit the power of the tribunal ; the first that, not knowing its 
members, I might be easily deceived by them ; the second, that 
the men of law only condemn for crimes which are proved ; where- 
as your Majesty knows that affairs of state are governed by 
different rules from the laws which they have here.'*^ 

It being, therefore, the object of the Duke to compose a body 
of men who would be of assistance to him in condemning for 
crimes which could not be proved, and in slipping over statutes 
which were not to be recognized, it must be confessed that he 
was not unfortunate in the appointments which he made to the 
ofiice of councillors. In this task of appointment he had the 
assistance of the experienced Yiglius. That learned juriscon- 
sult, with characteristic lubricity, had evaded the dangerous 
honor for himself, but he nominated a number of persons from 
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whom the Duke selected his list The sacerdotal robes which 
he had so recently and so ^' craftily '' assumed, furnished his own 
excuse, and in his letters to his faithful Hopper he repeatedly 
congratulated himself upon his success in keeping himself at a 
distance from so bloody and perilous a post. 

It is impossible to look at the conduct of the distinguished 
Frisian at this important juncture without contempt. Bent only 
upon saving himself, his property, and his reputation, he did 
not hesitate to bend before the ^ most illustrious Duke," as he 
always denominated him, with fulsome and fawning homage. 
While he declined to dip his own fingers in the innocent blood 
which was about to flow in torrents, he did not object to officiate 
at the initiatory preliminaries of the great Netherland holocaust. 
His decent and dainty demeanor seems even more offensive than 
the jocularity of the real murderers. Conscious that no man 
knew the laws and customs of the Netherlands better than him- 
self, he had the humble effrontery to assert that it was necessary 
for him at that moment silently to submit his own unskilfulness 
to the superior judgment and knowledge of others. Having at 
last been relieved from the stone of Sisyphus, which, as he 
plaintively expressed himself, he had been rolling for twenty 
years ; having, by the arrival of Tisnacq, obtained his discharge 
as President of the state council, he was yet not unwilling to 
retain the emoluments and the rank of President of the privy 
council, although both offices had become sinecures since the 
erection of the Council of Blood. Although his life had been 
spent in administrative and judicial employments, he did not 
blush upon a matter of constitutional law to defer to the author- 
ity of such jurisconsults as the Duke of Alva and his two Spanish 
bloodhounds, Vargas and Del Rio. He did not like, he observed, 
in his confidential correspondence, to gainsay the Duke, when 
maintaining that, in cases of treason, the privileges of Brabant 
were powerless, although he mildly doubted whether the Bra- 
bantines would agree with the doctrine. He often thought, ho 
said, of remedies for restoring the prosperity of the provinces, 
but in action he only assisted the Duke, to the best of his 
abilities, in arranging the Blood-Council. He wished well to his 
country, but he was more anxious for the favor of Alva. " I 
rejoice," said he, in one of his letters, '^ that the most illustrious 
Duke has written to the King in praise of my obsequiousness ; 
when I am censured here for so reverently cherishing him, it is 
a consolation that my services to the King and to the governor 
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are not unappreciated there." Indeed the Duke of Alra, who 
had originally suspected the President's character, seemed at 
last overcome by his indefatigable and cringing homage. He 
wrote to the Eing^ in whose good graces the learned Doctor was 
most anxious at that portentous period to maintain himself, that 
the President was very serviceable and diligent, and that he 
deserved to receive a crumb of comfort from the royal hand. 
Philip, in consequence, wrote in one of his letters a few lines of 
vague compliment, which could be shown to Yiglius, according 
to Alva's suggestion. It is, however, not a little characteristic 
of the Spanish court and of the Spanish monarch, that, on the 
very day before, he had sent to the Captain-General a few docu- 
ments of very different import. In order, as he said, that the 
Duke might be ignorant of nothing which related to the Nether- 
lands, he forwarded to him copies of the letters written by 
Margaret of Parma from Brussels, three years before. These 
letters, as it will be recollected, contained an account of the 
secret investigations which the Duchess had made as to the 
private character and opinions of Yiglius — at the very moment 
when he apparently stood highest in her confidence — and 
charged him with heresy, swindling, and theft Thus the pains- 
taking and time-serving President, with all his learning and 
experience, was successively the dupe of Margaret and of Alva, 
whom he so obsequiously courted, and always of Philip, whom 
he so feared and worshipped. 

With his assistance, the list of blood-councillors was quickly 
completed. No one who was offered the office refused it. Noir- 
carmes and Berlaymont accepted with very great eagerness. 
Several presidents and councillors of the different provincial 
tribunals were appointed, but all the Netherlanders were men of 
straw. Two Spaniards, Del Rio and Vargas, were the only 
members who could vote; while their decisions, as already 
stated, were subject to reversal by Alva. Del Bio was a man 
without character or talent, a mere tool in the hands of his 
superiors, but Juan de Vargas was a terrible reality. 

No better man could have been found in Europe for the post 
to which he was thus elevated. To shed human blood was, in 
his opinion, the only important business and the only exhilarat- 
ing pastime of life. His youth had been stained with other 
crimes. He had been obliged to retire from Spain, because of 
his violation of an orphan child to whom he was guardian, but, 
in his manhood, he found no pleasure but in murder. He exe- 
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cuted AIva'B bloody work with an industry which was almost 
snperhnman, and with a merriment which would have shamed a 
demon. His execrable jests ring through the blood and smoke 
and death-cries of those days of perpetual sacrifice. He was 
proud to be the double of the iron-hearted Duke, and acted so 
uniformly in accordance with his views, that the right of revision 
remained but nominal. There could be no possibility of collision 
where the subaltern was only anxious to surpass an incompar- 
able superior. The figure of Vargas rises upon us through the 
mist of three centuries with terrible distinctness. Even his 
barbarous grammar has not been forgotten, and his crimes 
against syntax and against humanity have acquired the same 
immortality. ^^ Heretici f raxerunt templa, boni nihili f axerunt 
contra, ergo debent omnes patibulare," was the comprehensive 
but barbarous formula of a man who murdered the Latin lan- 
guage as ruthlessly as he slaughtered his contemporaries. 

Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the board, the 
Flemish Councillor Hessels was the one whom the Duke most 
respected. He was not without talent or learning, but the 
Duke only valued him for his cruelty. Being allowed to take 
but little share in the deliberations, Hessels was accustomed 
to doze away his afternoon hours at the council table, and when 
awakened from his nap in order that he might express an opin- 
ion on the case then before the court, was wont to rub his eyes 
and call out " Ad patibulum, ad patibulum " (" to the gallows 
with him, to the gallows with him "), with great fervor, but in 
entire ignorance of the culprit's name or the merits of the case. 
His wife, naturally disturbed that her husband's waking and 
sleeping hours were alike absorbed with this hangman's work, 
more than once ominously expressed her hope to him, that he, 
whose head and heart were thus engrossed with the gibbet, 
might not one day come to hang upon it himself; a gloomy 
prophecy which the Future most terribly fulfilled. 

The Council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first session 
on September 20th, at the lodgings of Alva. Springing com- 
pletely grown and armed to the teeth from the head of its 
inventor, the new tribunal — at the very outset in possession of 
all its vigor — forthwith began to manifest a terrible activity in 
accomplishing the objects of its existence. The councillors 
having been sworn to ** eternal secrecy as to anything which 
should be transacted at the board, and having likewise made 
oath to denounce any one of their number who should violate 
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the pledge," the court was considered as organized. Aha 
worked therein seven hours daily. It may be believed that the 
subordinates were not spared, and that their office proved no 
sinecure. Their labors, however, were not encumbered by anti- 
quated forms. As this supreme and only tribunal for all the 
Netherlands had no commission or authority save the will of 
the Gaptain-Greneral, so it was also thought a matter of super- 
erogation to establish a set of rules and orders such as might 
be useful in less independent courts. The forms of proceeding 
were brief and artless. There was a rude organization by which 
a crowd of commissioners, acting as inferior officers of the coun- 
cil, were spread over the provinces, whose business was to collect 
information concerning all persons who might be incriminated 
for participation in the recent troubles. The greatest crime, 
however, was to be rich, and one which could be expiated by no 
virtues, however signal. Alva was bent upon proving himself 
as accomplished a financier as he was indisputably a consummate 
commander, and he had pr^omised his master an annual income 
of 500,000 ducats from the confiscations which were to accom- 
pany the executions. 

It was necessary that the blood torrent should flow at once 
through the Netherlands, in order that the promised golden 
river, a yard deep, according to his vaunt, should begin to irri- 
gate the thirsty soil of Spain. It is obvious, from the funda- 
mental laws which were made to define treason at the same 
moment in which they established the council, that any man 
might be at any instant summoned to the court. Every man, 
whether innocent or guilty, whether Papist or Protestant, felt 
his bead shaking on his shoulders. If he were wealthy, there 
seemed no remedy but flight, which was now almost impossible, 
from the heavy penalties affixed by the new edict upon all 
carriers, shipmasters and wagoners who should aid in the 
escape of heretics. 

A certain number of these commissioners were particularly 
instructed to collect information as to the treason of Orange, 
Louis Nassau, Brederode, Egmont, Horn, Culemberg, Vanden 
Berg, Bergen, and Montigny. Upon such information the pro- 
ceedings against those distinguished seigniors were to be sum- 
marily instituted. Particular councillors of the Court of Blood 
were charged with the arrangement of these important suits, 
but the commissioners were to report in the first instance to the 
Duke himself, who afterwards returned the paper into the hands 
of his subordinates. 
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With regard to the inferior and miscellaneous cases which 
were daily brought in incredible profusion before the tribunal, 
the same preliminaries were observed, bj way of aping the pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice. Alva sent the cart-loads of infor- 
mation which were daily brought to him, but which neither he 
nor any other man had time to read, to be disposed of by the 
board of councillors. It was the duty of the different sub- 
alterns, who, as already stated, had no right of voting, to pre- 
pare reports upon the cases. Nothing could be more summary. 
Information was lodged against a man, or against a hundred 
men, in one document. The Duke sent the papers to the coun- 
cil, and the inferior councillors repoii;ed at once to Vargas. 
If the report concluded with a recommendation of death to the 
man, or the hundred men, in question, Vargas instantly ap- 
proved it, and the execution was done upon the man, or the 
hundred men, within forty-eight hours. If the report had any 
other conclusioTiy it was immediately sent back for revision, 
and the reporters were overwhelmed with reproaches by the 
President. 

Such being the metliod of operation, it may be supposed 
that the councillors were not allowed to slacken in their ter- 
rible industry. The register of every city, village, and hamlet 
throughout the Netherlands showed the daily lists of men, 
women, and children thus sacrificed at the shrine of the de- 
mon who had obtained the mastery over this unhappy land. 
It was not often that an individual was of sufficient impor- 
tance to be tried — if trial it could be called — by himself. It 
was found more expeditious to send them in batches to the 
furnace. Thus, for example, on January 4th, eighty-four in- 
habitants of Valenciennes were condemned; on another day, 
ninety-five miscellaneous individuals, from different places in 
Flanders ; on another, forty-six inhabitants of Malines ; on an- 
other, thirty-five persons from different localities ; and so on. 

The evening of Shrovetide, a favorite holiday in the Neth- 
erlands, afforded an occasion for arresting and carrying off a 
vast number of doomed individuals at a single swoop. It was 
correctly supposed that the burghers, filled with wine and 
wassail, to wliich perhaps the persecution under which they 
lived lent an additional and horrible stimulus, might be easily 
taken from their beds in great numbers, and be delivered over 
at once to the council. The plot was ingenious, the net was 
spread accordingly. Many of the doomed were, however, 
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luckily warned of the terrible termination which was impend* 
ing over their festival, and bestowed themselves in safety for 
a season. A prize of about five hundred prisoners was all 
which rewarded the sagacity of the enterprise. It is needless 
to add that they were all immediately executed. It is a 
wearisome and odious task to ransack the mouldy records of 
three centuries ago, in order to reproduce the obscure names 
of the thousands who were thus sacrificed. The dead have 
buried their dead, and are forgotten. It is likewise hardly 
necessary to state that the proceedings before the council were 
all ex partej and that an information was almost inevitably 
followed by a death-warrant. It sometimes happened even 
that the zeal of the councillors outstripped the industry of the 
commissioners. The sentences were occasionally in advance 
of the docket Thus upon one occasion a man's case was 
called for trial, but before investigation was commenced it 
was discovered that he had been already executed. A cur- 
sory examination of the papers proved, moreover, as usual, 
that the culprit had committed no crime. ^^No matter for 
that,'* said Vargas, jocosely, " if he has died innocent, it will 
be all the better for him when he takes his trial in the other 
world.'' 

But, however the councillors might indulge in these gentle 
jests among themselves, it was obvious that innocence was in 
reality impossible, according to the rules which had been laid 
down regarding treason. The practice was in accordance with 
the precept, and persons were daily executed with senseless 
pretexts, which was worse than executions with no pretexts 
at all. Thus Peter de Wit of Amsterdam was beheaded, be- 
cause at one of the tumults in that city he had persuaded a 
rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. This was taken as suffi- 
cient proof that he was a man in authority among the rebels, 
and he was accordingly put to death. Madame Juriaen, who 
in 1566 had struck with her slipper a little wooden image of 
the Virgin, together with her maid-servant, who had wit- 
nessed without denouncing the crime, were both drowned by 
the hangman in a hogshead placed on the scaffold. 

Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal beyond 
the reach of the executioner. Egbert Meynartzoon, a man of 
high official rank, had been condemned, together with two 
colleagues, on an accusation of collecting money in a Luth- 
eran church. He died in prison of dropsy. The sheriff was 
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indignant with the physician, because, in spite of eordials and 
strengthening prescriptions, the culprit had slipped through 
his fingers before he had felt those of the hangman. He con- 
soled himself by placing the body on a chair, and having the 
dead man beheaded in company with his colleagues. 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house ; the death- 
bell tolled hourly in every village ; not a family but was called 
to mourn for its dearest relatives, while the survivors stalked 
listlessly about, the ghosts of their former selves, among the 
wrecks of their former homes. The spirit of the nation, within 
a few months after the arrival of Alva, seemed hopelessly 
broken. The blood of its best and bravest had already stained 
the scaffold; the men to whom it had been accustomed to 
look for guidance and protection were dead, in prison, or in 
exile. Submission had ceased to be of any avail, flight was 
impossible, and the spirit of vengeance had alighted at every 
fireside. The mourners went daily about the streets, for there 
was hardly a house which had not been made desolate. The 
scaffolds, the gallows, the funeral piles, which had been suffi- 
cient in ordinary times, famished now an entirely inadequate 
machinery for the incessant executions. Columns and stakes 
in every street, the door-posts of private houses, the fences in 
the fields were laden with human carcasses, strangled, burned, 
beheaded. The orchards in the country bore on many a tree 
the hideous fruit of human bodies. 

Thus the Netherlands were crushed, and but for the strin- 
gency of the tyranny which had now closed their gates, would 
have been depopulated. The grass began to grow in the streets 
of those cities which had recently nourished so many artisans. 
In all those great manufacturing and industrial marts, where 
the tide of human life had throbbed so vigorously, there now 
reigned the silence and the darkness of midnight It was at 
this time that the learned Yiglius wrote to his friend Hopper, 
that all venerated the prudence and gentleness of the Duke of 
Alva. Such were among the first-fruits of that prudence and 
that gentleness. 

The Duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued state 
of irritation. She had not ceased for many months to de- 
mand her release from the odious position of a cipher in a 
land where she had so lately been sovereign, and she had at 
last obtained it. Philip transmitted his acceptance of her 
resignation by the same courier who brought Alvs't oommis- 
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sion to be governor-general in her place. The letters to the 
Duchees were full of conventional compliments for her past 
services, accompanied, however, with a less barren and more 
acceptable acknowledgment, in the shape of a life income of 
14,000 ducats instead of the 8000 hitherto enjoyed by hep 
Highness. 

In addition to this liberal allowance, of which she was never 
to be deprived, except upon receiving full payment of 140,000 
ducats, she was presented with 25,000 florins by the estates of 
Brabant, and with 80,000 by those of Flanders. 

With these substantial tokens of the success of her nine 
years' fatigue and intolerable anxiety, she at last took her 
departure from the Netherlands, having communicated the 
dissolution of her connection with the provinces by a farewell 
letter to the Estates dated December 9th, 1567. Within a few- 
weeks afterwards, escorted by the Duke of Alva across the 
frontier of Brabant, attended by a considerable deputation of 
Flemish nobility into Germany, and accompanied to her jour- 
ney's end at Parma by the Count and Countess of Mansfeld, she 
finally closed her eventful career in the Netherlands. 

The horrors of the succeeding administration proved bene- 
ficial to her reputation. Upon the dark ground of succeed- 
ing years the lines which recorded her history seemed written 
with letters of light. Yet her conduct in the Netherlands 
offers but few points of approbation, and many for indignant 
censure. That she was not entirely destitute of feminine 
softness and sentiments of bounty, her parting despatch to 
her brother proved. In that letter she recommended to him 
a course of clemency and forgiveness, and reminded him that 
the nearer kings approach to God in station, the more they 
should endeavor to imitate Him in His attributes of benig- 
nity. But the language of this farewell was more tender than 
had been the spirit of her government. One looks in vain, 
too, through the general atmosphere of kindness which per- 
vades the epistle, for a special recommendation of those dis- 
tinguished and doomed seigniors, whose attachment to her 
person and whose chivalrous and conscientious endeavors to 
fulfil her own orders, had placed them upon the edge of that 
precipice from which they were shortly to be hurled. The 
men who had restrained her from covering herself with dis- 
grace by a precipitate retreat from the post of danger, and 
who had imperilled their lives by obedience to her express 
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instructions, had been long languishing in solitary confine- 
ment, never to be terminated except by a traitor's death — 
yet we search in vain for a kind word in their behalf. 

Meantime the second civil war in France had broken out. 
The hollow truce by which the Guise party and the Huguenots 
had partly pretended to deceive each other was hastened to its 
end, among other causes, by the march of Alva to the Nether- 
lands. The Huguenots had taken alarm, for they recognized the 
fellowship which united their foes in all countries against the 
Reformation, and Cond^ and Coligny knew too well that the 
same influence which had brought Alva to Brussels would soon 
create an exterminating army against their followers. Hos- 
tilities were resumed with more bitterness than ever. The 
battle of St. Denis — fierce, fatal, but indecisive — was fought. 
The octogenarian hero, Montmorency, fighting like a foot 
soldier, refusing to yield his sword, and replying to the respect- 
ful solicitations of his nearest enemy by dashing his teeth down 
his throat with the butt-end of his pistol, the hero of so many 
battles, whose defeat at St. Quintin had been the fatal point in 
his career, had died at last in his armor, bravely but not glori- 
ously, in conflict with his own countrymen, led by his own heroic 
nephew. The military control of the Catholic party was com- 
pletely in the hand of the Guises ; the Chancellor de I'HQpital 
had abandoned the court after a last and futile effort to recon- 
cile contending factions, wliich no human power could unite; 
the Huguenots had possessed themselves of Rochelle and of 
other strong places, and, under the guidance of adroit statesmen 
and accomplished generals, were pressing the Most Christian 
monarch hard in the very heart of his kingdom. 

As early as the middle of October, while still in Antwerp, Alva 
had received several secret agents of the French monarch, then 
closely beleaguered in his capital. Cardinal Lorraine offered 
to place several strong places of France in the hands of the 
Spaniard, and Alva had writtten to Philip that he was disposed 
to accept the offer, and to render the service. The places thus 
held would be a guarantee for his expenses, he said, while in 
case King Charles and his brother should die, ^^ their possession 
would enable Philip to assert his own claim to the French crown 
in right of his wife, the Scdic law being merely a pleasantry. ^^ 

The Queen dowager, adopting now a very different tone from 
that which characterized her conversation at the Bayonne inter- 
view, wrote to Alva, that, if for want of 2000 Spanish mus- 
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keteers, which she requested him to furnish, she should be 
obliged to succumb, she chose to disculpate herself in adyance 
before God and Christian princes for the peace which she 
should be obliged to make. The Duke wrote to her in reply, 
that it was much better to have a kingdom ruined in preserv- 
ing it for God and the king by war, than to have it kept entire 
without war, to the profit of the devil and of his followers. 
He was also reported on another occasion to have reminded 
her of the Spanish proverb — that the head of one salmon is 
worth those of a hundred frogs. The hint, if it were really 
given, was certainly destined to be acted upon. 

Meantime, Alva was not unmindful of the business which 
had served as a pretext in the arrest of the two Counts. The 
fortifications of the principal cities were pushed on with great 
rapidity. The memorable citadel of Antwerp in particular had 
already been commenced in October under the superintendence 
of the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and Gabriel de Gerbel- 
loni. In a few months it was completed, at a cost of one 
million four hundred thousand florins, of which sum the citi- 
zens, in spite of their remonstrances, were compelled to con- 
tribute more than one quarter. The sum of four hundred 
thousand florins was forced from the burghers by a tax upon 
all hereditary property within the municipality. Two thou- 
sand workmen were employed daily in the construction of this 
important fortress, which was erected, as its position most 
plainly manifested, not to protect, but to control the commercial 
capital of the provinces. It stood at the edge of the city, only 
separated from its walls by an open esplanade. It was the 
most perfect pentagon in Europe, having one of its sides rest- 
ing on the Scheld, two turned towards the city, and two 
towards the open country. Five bastions, with walls of ham- 
mered stone, connected by curtains of turf and masonry, sur- 
rounded by walls measuring a league in circumference, and by 
an outer moat fed by the Scheld, enclosed a spacious enceinte, 
where a little church, with many small lodging-houses, shaded 
by trees and shrubbery, nestled among the bristling artillery, 
as if to mimic the appearance of a peaceful and pastoral vil- 
lage. To four of the five bastions, the Captain-General, with 
characteristic ostentation, gave his own names and titles. One 
was called the Duke, the second Perdinando, a third Toledo, a 
fourth Alva, while the fifth was baptized with the name of the 
ill-fated engineer, Pacheco. The water-gate was decorated 
with the escutcheon of Alva, surrounded by his (Golden Fleece 
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collar, with its pendent lamb of God ; a symbol of blasphemous 
irony, which still remains upon the fortress, to recall the image 
of the tyrant and murderer. Each bastion was honeycombed 
with casemates and subterranean storehouses, and capable of 
containing within its bowels a vast supply of provisions, muni- 
tions, and soldiers. Such was the celebrated citadel built to 
tame the turbulent spirit of Antwerp, at the cost of those whom 
it was to terrify and to insult. 

Assassination op William op Obange. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, at about half -past twelve, 
the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies 
and gentlemen of his family, entered his dining-room. . • . 

At two o'clock the company rose from the table. The 
Prince led the way, intending to pass to his private apart- 
ments above. The dining-room, which was on the ground- 
floor, opened into a little square vestibule which communicated 
through an arched passage-way with the main entrance into 
the court-yard. The vestibule was also directly at the foot of 
the wooden staircase leading to the next floor, and was scarcely 
six feet in width. Upon its left side, as one approached the 
stairway, was an obscure arch sunk deep in the wall, and 
completely in shadow of the door. Behind this arch a portal 
opened to the narrow lane at the side of the house. The stairs 
themselves were completely lighted by a large window half way 
up the flight 

The Prince came from the dining-room and began leisurely 
to ascend. He had only reached the second stair when a man 
emerged from the sunken arch, and, standing within a foot or 
two of him, discharged a pistol full at his heart. Three balls 
entered his body, one of which, passing quite through him, 
struck with violence upon the wall beyond. The Prince ex- 
claimed in French, as he felt the wound: "0 my God, have 
mercy upon my soul! my God, have mercy upon this poor 
people ! " These were the last words he ever spake, save that 
when his sister immediately afterward asked him if he com- 
mended his soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly answered, ^^Tes." 
His master-of-horse had caught him in his arms as the fatal 
shot was fired. The Prince was then placed on the stairs for an 
instant, when he immediately began to swoon. He was after- 
ward laid upon a couch in the dining-room, where in a few min- 
utes he breathed his last in the arms of his wife and sister. 
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ELLEN LOUISE (CHANDLER) MOULTON. 

MouLTON, Ellvn Louise (Ghandlek), an American novelist 
and poet ; born at Pomf ret, Conn., April 10, 1835. At fifteen she be- 
gan to contribute to periodicals, under the name of ^' Ellen Louise." 
In 1855 she published " This, That, and the Other," a volume made 
of stories, essays, and poems. She has contributed largely, in prose 
and verse, to various periodicals. Her books are "Juno Clifford," 
a novel (1855); "My Third Book" (1859); "Bed-Time Stories" 
(1873); "Some Women's Hearts" (1874); "More Bed-Time Sto- 
ries" (1875); "Poems" (1877); "Swallow Flights and Other 
Poems" (1878); "New Bed-Time Stories" (1880); "Random Eam- 
bles" (1881); "Firelight Stories" (1883); "Ourselves and Our 
"Neighbors" (1887); "In the Garden of Dreams" (1890); "Stories 
Told at Twilight" (1890) ; " Swallow Flights " (1892) ; « In Child- 
hood's Country " (1896) ; " Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere " 
(1896). 

Has Lavish Summer Bbought thb Rose? 

Has lavish Summer brought the Rose ? 

Why did my heart not know, 
When every lavish wind that blows 

Made haste to tell me so ? 

And all the birds went mad with glee. 

And sang from morn till night : 
And then the stars came out to see 

What made the world so bright ? 

But I missed something from the time. 

And so I did not guess 
The meaning of the summer's rhyme 

Or the warm wind's caress. 

Can gladness be where She is not? 

Can roses bud and blow ? 
Does all the world but me forget 

What now we must forego f 
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I care not for the day's kind grace — 

The magic of the night — 
Since with them comes no more the &oe 

That was the June's delight. 



Comb, Slebp! 

CoMBy Sleep, and kiss mine eyelids down — 

Let me forget 
Hope's treachery, and Fortune's frown, 

And Life's vain fret. 

And would you hold me fast, dear Sleepy 

I need not wake, 
Since they are dead who used to weep 

For my poor sake. 

At Rest. 

Shall I lie down to sleep, and see no more 
The splendid affluence of earth and sky — 
The proud procession of the stars go by — 

The white moon sway the sea, and woo the shore — 

The morning lark to the far Heaven soar — 

The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh — 
The summer roses bud and bloom and die — - 

Will Life and Life's delight for me be o'er ? 

Nay I I shall be, in my low, silent home, 
Of all Earth's gracious ministries aware — 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 
Or gently sad with sadness of the gloam, 
Yet done with striving, and foreclosed of care-^ 
" At Rest, at Rest I " — what better thing to say ? 

WiTjGN We Confront the Vastness op the Night. 

When we confront the vastness of the Night, 
And meet the gaze of her eternal eyes. 
How trivial seem the garnered gains we prize; 

The laurel wreath we flaunt to envious sight ; 

The flower of Love we pluck for our delight; 
The mad sweet music of the heart that cries 
An instant on the listening air, then dies — 

How short the day of all things dear and bright I 
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The Everlasting mocks our transient strife ; 

The pageant of the Universe whirls by 
This little sphere with petty turmoil rife — 

Swift as a dream, and fleeting as a sigh — 
This brief delusion that we call our life, 

Where all we can accomplish is to die. 



Webb but my Spibit Loosed upon the Air. 

Webb but my spirit loosed upon the air — 
By some High Power that could Life's chain unbind 
Set free to seek what most it longs to find -* 

To no proud court of kings would I repair ; 

I would but climb once more a narrow stair 
When day was wearing late, and dusk was kind, 
And one should greet me to my failings blind, 

Content so I but shared his twilight there. 

Nay, well I know he waits not as of old — 
I could not find him in the old-time place -— 

I must pursue him, made by sorrow bold, 

Through worlds unknown, in far celestial race, 

Whose mystic round no traveller has told — 
From star to star — until I see his face. 

When I Wandbb Away with Death. 

This life is a fleeting breath. 
And whither and how shall I go 

When I wander away with Death 
By a path that I do not know ? 

Shall I find the throne of the Moon, 
And kneel with her lovers there. 

To pray for a cold sweet boon 
From her beauty cold and fair ? 

Or shall I make haste to the Sun, 
And warm at his passionate fire 

My heart by sorrow undone, 
And sick with a vain desire ? 

Shall I steal into Twilight-Land, 
When the Sun and the Moon are low^ 

And hark to the furtive band 

Of the winds that whispering go — * 
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Telling and telling again. 

And crooning with scomf ol mirth 
The seciets of women and men 

They oyerheard on the Earth f 

Will the dead birds sing once more; 

And the nightingale's note be sad 
With the passion and longing of yore^ 

And the thmshes with joy go mad T 

Nay, what though they carol again. 
And the flowers spring to life at my feet^ 

Can they heal the sting of my pain. 
Or quicken a dead heart's beat ? 

What care I for Moon or for stars^ 

Or the Sun on his royal way — 
Only somewhere beyond Earth's ban 

Let me find Love's long>lost day. 



Lazy Toubs.^ 
a lazy toub ik spaht. 

The only bit of real estate I ever owned was ^ a Oastle in 
Spain." I have long been familiar with its aspect. I have seen 
its shining turrets in the crimson of sunset skies. I have heard 
faint music, on winds blowing from the East, which I felt sure 
was caught from harps in its high windows; and mysterious 
scents have reached me now and then, wafted, doubtless, from 
its far-off gardens. 

From my childhood I had longed to visit my Spanish estates 
as pertinaciously as Columbus longed to set fortli from those 
shores of Spain to discover this far-off new world in which I 
thus discontentedly abode. But tales of expense, difficulty, and 
danger have been rife about the pleasant paths of Spain. 

^' You will find it such a fatiguing journey," said one. ^ The 
hotels are poor, the railway trains crawl, and you '11 be poisoned 
with garlic." 

'' And you '11 not be free from danger," said another. ** Ban- 
dits have been banished from the rest of the civilized world to 

^ Oopjriglit, 1896» bj Bobertt Bzothen. Uaed bj permifliion ol Littk, Bvowm 
JbCo. 
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Buryive in Spain. They may take possession of your train aiij 
fine day. You '11 still find the ' robber purse,' which Washington 
Irving speaks of, a necessary precaution." 

" And then the expense," croaked a third. " You can't go 
without a courier, and he '11 pillage you right and left" 

" And then you '11 never find your castle, you know." But 
it was only Mrs. Gradgrind who said that ; and I did not mind 
Mrs. Gradgrind. 

Suddenly, in Paris, I made up my mind to go. Pour other 
rash ladies came to the same resolution ; and we lookod about 
for a courier. We chose him at last for his pious face. He 
was the Vicar of Wakefield, in German, — at least, that is how 
he impressed me ; but the Wise Woman of our party said he 
was a Sunday-school superintendent off home duty, and dis- 
posed to treat us with a sort of paternal care, as if we had been 
the lambs of his flock. 

It was a frowning October morning when we left Paris, and 
by the time we got to Tours it rained most spitefully. We 
defied the rain, however, and drove about the town, and back 
and forth across the beautiful river, which flows through Tours 
as the Arno flows through Florence. We went to the cathe- 
dral, and lingered under the great tent-like cedar of Lebanon in 
the Archbishop's garden, and then drove out through the sullen 
rain to that Plessis la Tour which the readers of '' Quentin 
Durward " know. 

The next day it rained still, and it rained all day long, 
while on we journeyed. We drove through a pouring rain at 
night to our hotel in Bordeaux, and started away from it the 
next morning in the same cheerful condition of the weather. 
But the sky had cleared before we got to Biarritz; and after 
that the sun shone on us for seven weeks to come, with only 
one brief and appropriate interruption. 

Biarritz the beautiful ! No wonder the Empress Eugenie 
built her villa there in the days of her glory. Part of that 
villa is a restaurant now, and looks like ^^ a banquet hall de- 
serted," — or it did in the late October when the Biarritz season 
was coming to an end ; but there is hardly a more superb view 
in Europe than can be seen from its windows. Biarritz, like 
Tours, is a place to go back to ; but we had little time to linger 
there. Were we not en route for Spain, the country of beauty 
and of bandits, of love and of fear ? 

Whatever fault may be found with Madrid as to its situa- 
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tion, it must be conceded that it has one of the finest picture 
galleries in the world. One of the finest, did I say ? I pause 
to ask myself if I ever received as much pleasure from any 
other. It should have volumes written about it instead of a 
mere brief mention in the uncritical diary of a lazy tourist. 
Here Titian and Coello and Velasquez have handed down to us 
such living portraits of the Spanish sovereigns of the House of 
Austria that we know them all by heart, beginning with Charles 
V. and his dog. To have lived in this world and to die without 
having ever seen the pictures of Velasquez, — that, truly, were 
an evil fate. You can see Raphael, Titian, and even Murillo to 
excellent advantage in many other galleries; but here in this 
Museo at Madrid is almost the entire work of Velasquez. 

What is the sombre, splendid charm of this wonderful 
Andalusian? Partly, I think, that he dared to tell the truth 
as no other man has told it before or since. What other painter 
of royal portraits ever made them as revealing as the Day of 
Judgment ? Here they are, these kings and queens, weak when 
they were weak, sensual when they were sensual ; so human 
that you almost see the blood throb in their veins. These 
bufiFoons are the court fools of all time : this iEsop, — what is 
there in his face, with its sensitive humility, its innocent 
shrewdness, its pathetic patience, that I cannot look at it ex* 
cept through a mist? I do not like Velasquez in the few 
instances when be paints religious subjects. He was a realist, 
not an idealist ; and he should have left the holy people to 
Murillo, who has so depicted the girlish sweetness of her whom 
the Spirit of God overshadowed that it is no wonder Spain gave 
him the name of the Painter of Conceptions. 

I knew little of Goya until I found him in this gallery. He 
was the painter of bull-fights, and peasants, and Spanish ladies 
who flirted behind their fans,— a fiery Aragonese, whose delight 
in bull-fights was so great that, during the latest years of his 
life, while residing at Bordeaux, he would go once a week to 
Madrid to see a bull-fight, and return without stopping even 
to salute his old friends. 

What is this cruel, fascinating sport, that it can have taken 
such a hold on the Spanish people, we asked ourselves; and 
then we began to say diffidently to each other that, being here, 
perhaps it would be well to see it for ourselves. The Wise 
Woman had protested against it with such lofty scorn that, for 
dear consistency's sake, as I think, she stayed at home; but 
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the rest of us went, and with us our Yicar of Wakefield with 
his bland and patriarchal smile. 

The amphitheatre is an immense place, round like the 
Roman Colosseum, and the ring is surrounded bj ^' terraced 
granite,'' and crowned with galleries. Six bulls were doomed 
to die for our entertainment, but I onlj out-stayed the taking 
off of three of them. It was the last grand bull-fight of the 
season, and the audience was a brilliant one. The joung king 
and queen looked down from their box of state ; old Isabella 
was there with her daughters ; and adjacent boxes were occu- 
pied by lords and ladies of high degree. 

The first bull was very meek. His sole desire seemed to be 
to be let alone. The picadores, or mounted spearsmen, pricked 
him with their lances, and he looked at them with an injured 
air, as if he would fain have said : ^^ How can you ? I am a 
well-intentioned bull, and I deserve nothing of this sort." One 
was divided between disgust at his want of spirit and indigna- 
tion that a creature so harmless and kindly should be fore- 
doomed to death. He waked up slightly when the banderilleros 
came in with their darts and their gay cloaks ; but, all through, 
one felt that he was being butchered to make a Spanish holi- 
day, without at all taking his own part ; and even the matador, 
whose office it was to give him his death-wound, performed at 
his task a little scornfully, as if it were hardly worth the 
trouble. 

The second bull was a different fellow altogether. As a 
young American on my left expressed it, he was " all there.'* 
He had a sullen, determined, desperate nature. He gored two 
horses to death, literally in an instant, just uplifting them and 
running them through with his mighty horns. He made sullen 
plunges at the banderilleros, and he pushed the great matador 
himself to the end of his resources ; but at last he lay there 
dead, and the team of mules dragged him out of the arena. 
He was as black as an undertaker's horse ; and he had been 
solemn and indignant and scornfully defiant all the way 
through. 

The third bull was a little red one, as fiery and aggressive a 
creature as can possibly be imagined. He did not chance to 
hurt the horses, but he made swift plunges at the cloaked ban- 
derilleros, which it took all their skill to escape ; and once he 
even leaped the barrier, and caused a precious consternation 
among the audience for a moment. This brilliant creature 
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made hot work for the banderilleros, and held even the matador 
for a long time at bay ; but at last he gamely died, and the black 
mules dragged him away, as they had done his brothers before 
him. 

By this time I thought I knew enough about bull-fights, and 
I left the king and queen and their court to behold the other 
three combats without me, and went away to walk on the prado 
and reflect. My sympathies were all with the bulls. They were 
the only creatures who had no least show of fair play. They 
alone were doomed with absolute certainty from the start. Even 
the horses might escape; and at worst their torture was but 
for a moment. The men were only in just enough danger to 
make the thing exciting, and there were ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred that they would come off scathless ; but the 
bull, let him bear himself never so bravely, was to be made an 
end of. 

There was one feature of the spectacle that was so pictu- 
resque that, at the risk of being called inhuman, I must own to 
enjoying it. When the banderilleros came in with their gay 
cloaks and their darts, it was a pretty sight to see their encounter 
with the bull. They would give him a little prick, just enough 
to attract his attention, and he would turn to attack them. 
One second they were there, behind their satin cloaks, and the 
next they were safely over the barrier, and their enemy, making 
his plunge against them, found nothing. And then, if you had 
seen his contempt for such artful dodging ! " Surely," he said 
to himself, " this butterfly-looking creature, all green and gold, 
was here, and where is he ? " And then he would look round, 
and see another gorgeous mantle, and make another vain spring 
against the empty air. There is no denying that the grace and 
agility of these men was a pretty sight. Their figures were 
faultless. There dazzling costumes glittered in the sun ; and 
their movements were grace itself. I kept thinking of a line of 
Harriet Spofford's, — 

"Ye riders bronze your airy motion," 

and I thought if but these motions could be bronzed, we should 
have such a group of statues as the world has not yet seen. 
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Mi^HLBACH, Louise, pseudonym of Clara (MUller) Mandt, a 
Oerman novelist; born at Neubrandenburg, January 2, 1814; died 
in Berlin, September 26, 1873. She was the daughter of the Ober- 
bUrghermaster of Neubrandenburg. While in Italy, in 1836, she 
met Theodore Mundt, to whom she was married in 1838. They 
lived in Berlin until he was appointed professor in the University 
of Breslau. Mundt died in Berlin in 1861, and from that time 
until her death his wife resided there. Her numerous books were 
of three classes : romantic stories, holding moral or social themes, 
stories of every day life, and historical novels. They became very 
popular and were translated into several languages. Among them 
are "First and Last Love" (1838); "Voyage Birds" (1840); 
"Fortune and Money" (1842); "Gisela" (1843); "Eva" (1844); 
"Sketchesof Travel" (1846); " Court Histories " (1847); "Aphra 
Behn" (1849); "Berlin and Sans Souci," "The Nursling of Soci- 
ety " (1860) ; " Frederick the Great and his Court " (1853) ; « Joseph 
11. and his Court" (1858); "Queen Hortense," "Andreas Hofer," 
"Old Fritz and the New Era," "The Empress Josephine," "Napo- 
leon and Blttcher" (1858-59): "Two Paths," "Archduke Johann 
and His Times" (1860-62); "Letters from Switzerland," "Louisa 
of Prussia and Her Times," "Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr" 
(1864); "Germany in Storm and Stress" (1867); "From Solferino 
to K5niggratz" (1869-70); "Letters from Egypt *• (1871); and 
"From KOniggratz to Chiselhurst " (1873). 

The Plan of Escape. 

(From " Marie Antoinette and Her Son.**) 

During the whole evening Mistress Tison did not leave her 
place behind the glass door for a moment, and at each stolen 
glance which the queen cast thither she always encountered the 
malicious, glaring eyes of the keeper, directed at her with an 
impudent coolness. 

At last came the hour of going to bed — the hour to which 
the queen looked impatiently forward. At night she was at 
least alone and unguarded. After the death of the king, it had 
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been found anperfluons to trouble the officials with the weariBome 
night-watches, and they were satisfied, after darkness had set in 
and the candles were lighted, with locking the three doors which 
led to tlie inner rooms. 

Did Marie Antoinette weep and moan at night, did she talk 
with her sister, did she walk disconsolately up and down her 
room? — the republic granted her the privilege. She could, 
during the night at least, have a few hours of freedom and of 
solitude. 

But during the night Marie Antoinette did not weep or moan ; 
this night her thoughts were not directed to the sad past, but to 
the future ; for the first ray of hope which had fallen upon her 
path for a long time now encountered her. 

" To escape, to be free I " she said, and the shadow of a 
smile flitted over her face. " Can you believe it ? Do you con- 
sider it possible, sister ? " 

" I should like to believe it," whispered Elizabeth, " but there 
is something in my heart that reminds me of Varennes, and I 
only pray to God that He would give us strength to bear all the 
ills they inflict upon us. We must, above all things, keep our 
calmness and steadfastness, and be prepared for the worst as 
well as the best." 

'^ Yes, you are right, we must do that," said Marie Antoinette, 
collecting herself. " When one has suffered as we have, it is 
almost more difficult to hope for good fortune than to prepare 
for new terrors. I will compel myself to be calm. I will read 
Toulan's plan once more, and will impress it word for word upon 
my memory, so as to burn the dangerous sheet as soon as 
possible." 

^^ And while you are doing that I will unwind the ball that 
Toulan brought us, and which certainly contains something 
heavy," said the princess. 

^' What a grand, noble heart ! what a lofty character has our 
friend Toulan ! " whispered the queen. " His courage is inex- 
haustible, his fidelity is invincible, and he is entirely unselfish. 
How often have I implored him to express one wish to me that 
I might gratify, or allow me to give him a draft of some amount ! 
He is not to be shaken — he wants nothing, he will take nothing. 
Ah, Elizabeth, he is the first friend, of all who ever drew toward 
me, who made no claims and was contented with a kind word. 
When I implored him yesterday to tell me in what way I could 
do him a service, he said : ^ If you want to make me happy, 
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regard me always as jour most devoted and faithful servant, 
and give me a name that you give to no one besides. Call me 
Fiddle, and if you want to give me another remembrancer than 
that which will always live in my heart, present me, as the 
highest token of your favor, with the little gold smelling-bottle 
which I saw you use in the Logograph box on that dreadful day/ 
I gave him the trinket at once. He kneeled down in order to 
receive it, and when he kissed my hand his hot tears fell upon 
it Ah, Elizabeth, no one of those to whom in the days of our 
happiness I gave jewels, and to whom I gave hundreds of thou- 
sands, cherished for me so warm thanks as Toulan — no, as 
Fiddle — for the poor, insignificant little remembrancer." 

^ God is good and great," said the princess, who, while the 
the queen was speaking, was busily engaged in unwinding the 
thread ; ^^ in order that we might not lose faith in humanity and 
confidence in man, He sent us in His mercy this noble, true- 
hearted one, whose devotion, disinterestedness, and fidelity were 
to be our compensation for all the sad and heart-rending experi- 
ences which we have endured. And, therefore, for the sake of 
this one noble man let us pardon the many from whom we have 
received only injury ; for it says in the Bible that, for the sake 
of one righteous man, many sinners shall be forgiven, and Toulan 
is a righteous man." 

^' Yes, he is a righteous man, blessings on him ! " whispered 
the queen. Then she took the paper in her hand, and began to 
read the contents softly, repeating every sentence to herself, 
and imprinting every one of those hope-bringing words upon her 
memory ; and while she read, her poor, crushed heart gradually 
began to beat with firmer confidence, and to embrace the possi- 
bility of realizing the plan of Toulan and finding freedom in 
flight. 

During this time Princess Elizabeth had unwound the thread 
of the ball, and brought to light a little packet enveloped in 
paper. 

^^ Take it, my dear Antoinette," she said, ^' it is addressed to 
you." 

Marie Antoinette took it and carefully unfolded the paper. 
Then she uttered a low, carefully-suppressed cry, and, sinking 
upon her knees, pressed it with its contents to her lips. 

'' What is it, sister ? " cried the princess, hurrying to her. 
*' What does Toulan demand ? " 

The queen gave the paper to the princess. '^ Bead," she said 
— "read it, sister." 
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Elizabeth read : <* Your majesty wishes to possess the relics 
which King Louis left to you. They consist of the wedding-ring 
of his majesty, his little seal, and the hair which the king himself 
cut off. These three things lay on the chimney piece in the 
closed sitting-room of the king. The supervisor of the Temple 
took them from Clery's hand, to whom the king gave them, and 
put them under seal. 1 have succeeded in getting into the 
sitting-room ; I have opened the sealed packet, taken out the 
sacred relics, put articles of similar character in their place, and 
sealed it up again. With this letter are the relics which belong 
to your majesty, and I swear by all that is sacred and dear to 
me — I swear by the head of my queen, — that they are the true 
articles which the blessed martyr, ELing Louis XVI., conveyed to 
his wife in his testament. I have stolen them for the exalted 
heir of the crown, and I shall one day glory in the theft before 
the throne of God." 

^ See, Elizabeth," said the queen, unfolding the little things, 
each one of which was carefully wrapped in paper — " see, there 
is his wedding-ring. There on the inside are the four letters, 
* M. A. A. A., 19th April, 1770.' The day of our marriage! — a 
day of joy for Austria as well as for France ! Then — but I will 
not think of it. Let me look further. Here is the seal ! The 
cornelian engraved on two sides. Here on one side the French 
arms ; as you turn the stone, the portrait of our son the Dauphin 
of France, with his helmet on his head. Oh ! my son, my poor 
dear child, will your loved head ever bear any other ornament 
than a martyr's crown ; will God grant you to wear the helmet 
of the warrior^ and to battle for your rights and your throne ? 
How pleased my husband was when on his birthday I brought 
him this seal ! how tenderly his looks rested upon the portrait 
of his son, his successor ! and now — oh, now ! King Louis XYI. 
cruelly, shamefully murdered, and he who ought to be the King 
of France, Louis XYIL, is nothing but a poor imprisoned 
child — a king without a crown, without hope, without a 
future ! " 

<< No, no, Antoinette," whispered Elizabeth, who had kneeled 
before the queen and had tenderly put her arms around her — 
" no, Antoinette, do not say that your son has no hope and no 
future. Build upon God, hope that the undertaking which we 
are to-morrow to execute will lead to a fortunate result, that we 
shall flee from here, that we shall be free, that we shall be able 
to reach England. Oh, yes, let us hope that Toulan's fine and 
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bold plan will succeed, and then it may one day be that the son 
of my dear brother, grown to be a young man, may put the 
helmet on his head, gird himself with the sword, reconquer the 
throne of his fathers, and take possession of it as King Louis 
XVII. Therefore let us hope, sister." 

" Yes, therefore let us hope," whispered the queen, drying 
her tears. ^* And here at last," she continued, opening the re- 
maining paper, '^ here is the third relic, the hair of the king ! 
— the only thing which is left us of the martyr king, the unfor- 
tunate husband of an unfortunate wife, the pitiable kiug of a 
most pitiable people ! Oh, my king ! they have laid your poor 
head that bore this white hair — they have laid it upon the 
scaffold, and the axe, the dreadful axe — " 

The queen uttered a loud shriek of horror, sprang up, and 
raised both her hands in conjuration to Heaven, while a curse 
just trembled on her lips. But Princess Elizabeth threw her- 
self into her arms, and pressed on the cold, quivering lips of the 
queen a long, fervent kiss. 

"For God's sake, sister," she whispered, " speak fioftly. If 
Tison heard your cry, we are lost. Hush ! it seems to me I hear 
steps ; hide the things. Let us hurry into bed. Oh, for God's 
sake, quick ! " 

She huddled the papers together, and put them hastily into 
her bosom, while Marie Antoinette, gathering up the relics, 
dashed into her bed. 

^^ She is coming," whispered Elizabeth, as she slipped into 
her bed. " We must pretend to be asleep." 

And in fact Princess Elizabeth was right. The glass-door, 
which led from the sleeping-room of the children to the little 
corridor, and from there to the chamber of Mistress Tison, was 
slowly and cautiously opened, and she came with a lamp in her 
hand into the children's room. She stood near the door, listen- 
ing and spying around. In the beds of the children she could 
hear the long-drawn, calm breathing, which indicated peaceful 
slumbers ; and in the open, adjoining apartment, in which the 
two ladies slept, nothing was stirring. 

** But I did hear a sound plainly," muttered Tison. ^ I was 
awakened by a loud cry, and when I sat up in bed I heard peo- 
ple talking." 

She stole to the beds of the children, and let the light 
fall upon their faces. "They are sleeping soundly enough," 
she muttered, ^*they have not cried or spoken, but we will see 
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how it is in the other room." Slowly, with the lamp in her 
hand, she crept into the neighboring apartment. Tlie two 
ladies lay motionless upon their beds, closing their eyes quickly 
when Mistress Tison crossed the threshold, and praying to God 
for courage and steadfastness. 

Tison went first went to the bed of Princess Elizabeth and 
let the lamp fall full upon her face. The glare seemed to 
awaken her. ^^ What is it ? " she cried, ^* what has happened ? 
sister, what has happened ? where are you, Marie Antoinette ? ** 

" Here, here I am, Elizabeth," cried the queen, rising sud- 
denly up in bed, as if awakened. ^^ Why do you call me, and 
who is here ? " 

" It is I," muttered Tison, angrily. " That is the way if one 
has a bad conscience ! One is startled then with the slightest 
sound." 

" We have no bad conscience," said Elizabeth, gently, " but 
you know that if we are awakened from sleep we cry out easily, 
and we might be thinking that some one was waking us to bring 
us happy tidings." 

" I hope so," cried Tison with a scornful laugh, " happy news 
for you ! that means unhappy and sad news for France and for 
the French people. No, thank God ! I did not waken you to 
bring you any good news." 

"Well," said the queen, gently, "tell us why you have 
wakened us and what you have to communicate to us." 

" I have nothing at all to communicate to you," growled 
Tison, " and you know best whether I woke you or you were 
already awake, talking and crying aloud. Hist! it is not at all 
necessary that you answer ; I know well enougli that you are 
capable of lying. I tell you my ears are open and my eyes too. 
I let nothing escape me ; you have talked and you have cried 
aloud, and if it occurs again I shall report it to the supemsor 
and have a watch put here in the night again, that the rest of 
us may have a little quiet in the night-time, and not have to 
sleep like the hares, with our eyes open." 

" But," said the princess gently, " but dear woman — " 

" Hush ! " interrupted Tison, commandingly, " I am not your 
* dear woman,' I am the wife of Citizen Tison, and 1 want none 
of your confidence, for confidence from such persons as you are 
might easily bring me to the scaffold." 

She now passed through the whole room with her slow, 
stealthy tread, let the light fall upon every article of furniture 
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and the floor, examined all the objects that laj npon the table, 
and then, after, one last threatening look at the beds of the two 
ladies, went slowly out. She stopped again at the cribs of the 
children, and looked at them with a toach of gentleness. ^^ How 
quietly they sleep ! " she whispered. ^^ They lie there exactly as 
they lay before. One would think they were smiling in their 
sleep — I suppose they are playing with angels. I should like 
to know how angels come into this old, horrid Temple, and what 
Simon's wife would say if she knew they came in here at night 
without her permission. See, see," she continued, " the boy is 
laughing again, and spreading out his hands, as if he wanted to 
catch the angels. Ah ! I should like to know if my dear little 
Solange is sleeping as soundly as these children, and whether she 
smiles in her sleep and plays with angels; I should like to 
know if she dreams of her parents, my dear little Solange, and 
whether she sometimes sees her poor mother, who loves her so 
and yearns toward her so tenderly that — '* 

She could not go on ; tears extinguished her utterance, and 
she hastened out, to silence her longings on the pillow of her bed. 

The ladies listened a long time in perfect silence ; then, 
when everything was still again, they raised themselves up 
softly, and began to talk to each other in the faintest of whis- 
pers, and to make their final preparations for the flight of the 
morrow. They rose and drew from the various hiding-places 
the garments which they were to use, placed the various suits 
together, and then tried to put them on. A fearful, awful pic- 
ture, such as a painter of hell, such as Breugel could not sur- 
pass in horror ! — a queen and a princess, two tender, pale, 
harmless women, busied, deep in the night, as if dressing for a 
masquerade, in transforming themselves into those very ofiicials 
who had led the king to the scaffold, and who, with their pitiless 
iron hands, were detaining the royal family in prison ! 

There they stood, a queen, a princess, clad in the coarse 
threadbare garments of republican officials, the tri-colored sashes 
of the " one indivisible republic " around their bodies, their heads 
covered with the three-corned hats, on which the tri-colored 
cockade glittered. They stood and viewed each other with sad 
looks and heavy sighs. Ah, what bright, joyous laughter would 
have sprung from the lips of the queen in the days of her happi- 
ness, if she had wanted to hide her beauty in such attire for 
some pleasant masquerade at Trianon ! What charming sport 
it would have been then and there ! How would her friends and 
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courtiers have laughed ! How they would have admired the queen 
in her original costume, which might well have been thought to 
belong to the realm of dreams and fantasies! A tri-colored 
cockade — a figment of the brain — a tri-colored sash — a merry 
dream ! The lilies rule over France, and will rule forever ! 

No laughter resounded in the desolate room, scantily lighted 
with the dim taper — no laughter as the queen and the princess 
put on their strange, fearful attire. It was no masquerade, but 
a dreadful, horrible reality ; and as they looked at each other, 
wearing the costume of revolutionists, tears started from the 
eyes of the queen ; the princess folded her hands and prayed ; 
and she too could not keep back the drops that slowly coursed 
over her cheeks. 

The lilies of France are faded and torn from the ground ! 
From the palace of the Tuileries waved the tri-color of the re- 
public, and in the palace of the former Knights Templars is a 
pale, sad woman, with gray hair and sunken eyes, a broken heart, 
and a bowed form. This pale, sad shadow of the past is Marie 
Antoinette, once the Queen of France, the renowned beauty, the 
first woman in a great kingdom, now the widow of an executed 
man, she herself probably with one foot — 

No, no, she will be saved ! God has sent her a deliverer, a 
friend, and this friend, this helper in her need, has made every- 
thing ready for her flight. 

The Sepabation. 

(From " Marie Antoinette and Her Son.") 

Slowlt and heavily the hours of the next day rolled on. 
Where was Toulan ? Why did he not come ? The queen waited 
for him the whole of that long, dreadful day in feverish expec- 
tation. She listened to every sound, to every approaching step, 
to every voice that echoed in the corridor. At noon Toulan had 
purposed to come to take his post as guard. At six, when the 
time of lighting the lamps should arrive, the disguises were to be 
put on. At seven the carefully and skilfully planned flight was 
to be made. 

The clock in the tower of the Temple had already struck 
four. Toulan had not yet come, and the guards of the day had 
not yet been relieved. They had had a little leisure at noon for 
dinner, and during the interim Simon and Tison were on guard 
and had kept the queen on the rack with their mockery and their 
abusive words. lu order to avoid the language and the looks pf 
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these men, she had fled into the children's room, to whom the 
princess, in her trustful calmness and unshaken equanimity, was 
assigning their lessons. Marie Antoinette wanted to find pro- 
tecfcion here from the dreadful anxiety that tortured her, as 
well as from the ribald jests and scurrility of her keepers. But 
Mistress Tison was there, standing near the glass window, gaz- 
ing in with a malicious grin, and working in her wonted, quick 
way upon the long stocking, and knitting, knitting, so that you 
could hear the needles click together. 

The queen could not give way to a word or look. That 
would have created suspicion, and would, perhaps, have caused 
an examination to be made. She had to bear all in silence, she 
had to appear indifferent and calm; she had to give pleasant 
answers to the dauphin's innocent questions, and even compel a 
smile to her lips when the child, reading in her looks, by the in- 
stinct of love, her great excitement, tried to cheer her up with 
pleasant words. 

It struck five, and still Toulan did not come. A chill crept 
over her heart, and in the horror which filled her she first be- 
came conscious how much love of life still survived in her, and 
how intensely she had hoped to find a possibility of escape. 

Only one last hour of hope left ! If it should strike six, and 
he should not come, all would be lost ! The doors of her prison 
would be closed forever — never opening again excepting to allow 
Marie Antoinette to pass to the guillotine. 

Mistress Tison had gone, and her cold, mocking face was no 
longer visible behind the glass door. The guards in the ante- 
room had also gone, and had closed the doors behind them. 
The queen was, therefore, safe from being watched at least! 
She could fall upon her knees, she could raise her hands to God 
and wrestle with Him in speechless prayer for pity and deliver- 
ance. She could call her children to herself, and press them to 
her heart, and whisper to them that they must be composed if 
they should see something strange, and not wonder if they 
should have to put on clothing that they were not accustomed to. 

<« Mamma," asked the dauphin, in a whisper, ^' are we going 
to Varennes again ? " 

The queen shuddered in her inmost soul at this question, and 
hid her quivering face on the faithful breast of the princess. 

" Oh, sister, I am suffocating with anxiety," she said. " I 
feel that this hour is to decide the lives of us all, and it seems to 
me as if Death were already stretching out his cold hand toward 
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me. We are lost, and my bod, my nnhappj son, will never wear 
any other than the martyr'a crown, and — " 

The queen was silent, for just then the tower«lock began to 
strike, slowly, peacefully, the hour of six ! The critical moment ! 
The lamplight must come now ! If it were Toulan, they might 
be saved. Some unforeseen occurrence might have prevented 
his coming before ; he might have borrowed the suit of the 
bribed lamplighter in order to come to them. There was hope 
still — one last, pale ray of hope ! 

Steps upon the corridor ! Voices that are audible ! 

The queen, breathless, with both hands laid upon her heart, 
which was one instant still, and then beat with redoubled rapid- 
ity, listened with strained attention to the opening of the door 
of the anteroom. Princess Elizabeth approached her, and laid 
her hand on the queen's shoulder. The two children, terrified 
by some cause which they could not comprehend, clung to the 
hand and the body of their mother, and gazed anxiously at the 
door. 

The steps came nearer, the voices became louder. The door 
of the anteroom is opened — and there is the lamplighter. But 
it is not Toulan — no, not Toulan ! It is the man who comes 
every day, and the two children are with him as usual. 

A heavy sigh escaped from the lips of the queen, and, throw- 
her arms around the dauphin with a convulsive motion, she 
murmured : — 

'^ My son, oh, my dear son ! May God take my life if He will 
but spare thine ! " 

Where was Toulan ? Where had he been all this dreadful 
day ? Where was Fidfele the brave, the indefatigable ? 

On the morning of the day appointed for the flight, he left 
his house, taking a solemn leave of his Marguerite. At this 
parting hour he told her for the first time that he was going to 
enter upon the great and exalted undertaking of freeing the 
queen and her children, or of dying for them. His true, brave 
young wife had suppressed her tears and her sighs to give him 
her blessing, and to tell him that she would pray for him, and 
that if he should perish in the service of the queen, she would 
die too, in order to be united with him above. 

Toulan kissed the beaming eyes of his Marguerite with deep 
feeling, thanked her for her true-hearted resignation, and told 
her that he never loved her so much as in this hour when he 
was leaving her to meet his death, it might be, in the service of 
another lady. 
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" At this hour of parting," he said, " I will give yon the 
dearest and most sacred thing that I possess. Take this little 
gold smelling-bottle. The queen gave it to me, and upon the 
bit of paper that lies within it Marie Antoinette wrote with her 
own hand, * Remembrancer for PidWe.' Pidfele is the title of 
honor which my queen has given me for the little service which 
I have been able to do for her. I leave this little gift for you 
as that which, next to your love, is the most sacred and precious 
thing to me on earth. If I die, preserve it for our son, and give it 
to him on tlie day when he reaches his majority. Tell him of the 
time when I made this bequest to him, in the hope that he would 
make himself worthy of it, and live and die as a brave son of 
his country, a faithful subject and servant of his king, who, God 
willing, will be the son of Marie Antoinette. Tell him of his 
father ; say to him that I dearly loved you and him, but that I 
had devoted my life to the service of the queen, and that I gave 
it freely and gladly, in conformity with my oath. I have not 
told you about these things before, dear Marguerite — not be- 
cause I doubted your fidelity, but because I did not want you to 
have to bear the dreadful burden of expectation, and because I 
did not want to trouble your noble soul with these things. And 
now I only tell you this much : I am going away to try to save 
the queen. If I succeed, I shall come back for a moment this 
evening at ten o'clock. If I remain away, if you hear nothing 
from me during the whole night, then — '* 

" Then what?" asked Marguerite, throwing her arms around 
him, and looking into his faco anxiously. ** Say, what then ?" 

" Then I shall have died," he said, softly," and our child will 
be an orphan ! Do not weep, Marguerite ! Be strong and brave, 
show a cheerful face to our neighbors, our friends, and the spies ! 
But observe every thing! Listen to every thing! Keep the 
outer door open all the time, that I may be able to slip in at any 
moment. Have the little secret door in my room open too, and 
the passage-way down into the cellar always free, that I may slip 
down there if need be. Be ready to receive me at any time, to 
hide me, and, it may possibly be, others who may come with me ! " 

" I shall expect you day and night," she whispered," so long 
as I live!'' 

" And now, Marguerite," he said, pressing her tenderly to 
his heart, '* one last kiss ! Let me kiss your eyes, your beautiful 
dear eyes, which have always glanced with looks of love, and 
which have always given me new inspiration. Farewell, my dear 
wife, and God bless you for your love and fidelity! '' 
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*^Do not go, my precious one! Come once more to the 
cradle of our boy and give him a parting kiss ! " 

^' No, Marguerite, that would unman me, and to-daj I must 
be strong and master of myself. Farewell, I am going to the 
Temple!'' 

And, without looking at his wife again, he hurried out into 
the street, and turned his steps toward his destination. But just 
as he was turning the very next corner Lepitre met him, pale, 
and displaying great excitement in his face. 

" Thank God ! " he said, '* thank God that I have found you. 
I wanted to hasten to you. We must flee directly — all is dis- 
covered. Immediate flight. alone can save us ! '' 

" What is discovered ? " asked Toulan. " Speak, Lepitre, 
what is discovered ? " 

^^ For God's sake, let us not be standing here on the streets !'' 
ejaculated Lepitre. " They have certainly sent out the con- 
stables to arrest us. Let us go into this house here ; it contains 
a passage through to the next street. Now, listen ! We are re- 
ported. Simon's wife has carried our names to the Committee 
of Public Safety as suspicious persons. Tison's wife has given 
out that the queen and her sister-in-law have won us both over, 
and that through our means she is kept informed about every 
thing that happens. The carpet-manufacturer, Arnault, has just 
been publicly denouncing us both, saying that Simon's wife has 
reported to him that we both have conducted conversation with 
the prisoners in low tones of voice, and have thereby been the 
means of conveying some kind of cheering information to the 
queen. On that, our names were stricken from the list of of- 
ficial guards at the Temple, and we are excluded from the new 
ward committee that is forming to-day." 

« And is that all ? " asked Toulan, calmly. " Is that all the 
bad news that you bring ? Then the projected flight is not dis- 
covered, is it ? Nothing positive is known against us ? Nothing 
more is known than the silly and unfounded denunciations of 
two old women ? " 

" For God's sake, do not use such idle words as these ! '' re- 
plied Lepitre. " We are suspected, our names are stricken from 
the ward list. Is not that itself a charge against us ? And are 
not those who come under suspicion always condemned ? Do 
not laugh, Toulan, and shake your head ! Believe me, we are lost 
if we do not flee ; if we do not leave Paris on the spot and con- 
ceal ourselves somewhere. I am firmly resolved on this, and in 
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an hour I shall have started, disgaised as a Bans-culotte. Follow 
my example, my friend. Do not throw away your life fool- 
hardily. Follow me I " 

^^ No/* said Toulan, ^* I shall stay. I have sworn to devote 
my life to the service of the queen, and I shall fulfill my 
oath so long as breath remains in my body. I must not go away 
from here so long as there is a possibility of assisting her. If 
flight is impracticable to-day, it may be e£Fected at some more 
favorable time, and I must hold myself in readiness for it." 

"But they will take you, I tell you," said Lepitre, with a 
downcast air. " You will do no good to the queen, and only 
bring yourself to harm." 

"Oh, nonsense ! they will not catch me so soon," said Toulan, 
confidently. " Fortune always favors the bold, and I will show 
you that I am brave. Go, my friend, save yourself, and may God 
give you long life and a contented heart! Farewell, and be 
careful that they do not discover you." 

"You are angry with me, Toulan," said Lepitre. "You 
oonsider me cowardly. But I tell you, you are foolhardy, and 
your folly will plunge you into destruction." 

"I am not angry with you, Lepitre, and you shall not be with 
me. Every one must do as best he can, and as his heart and his 
head dictate to him. One is not better for this, and another the 
worse. Farewell, my friend ! Take care for your own safety, 
for it is well that some faithful ones should still remain to serve 
the queen, and I know that you will serve her when she needs 
your help." 

"Then give me your hand in parting, my friend. And if at 
last you come to the conclusion to flee, come to Normandy, and 
in the village of Leme, near Dieppe, you will find me, and my 
father will receive you, and you shall be treated as if you were 
my brother." 

" Thanks, my friend, thanks ! One last shake of the hand. 
There ! Now you are away, and I remain here." 

Toulan went out into the street, walked along with a cheerful 
face, and repaired at once to the hall where the Committee of 
Safety were sitting. 

" Citizens and brothers," he said, in a loud, bold voice, " I 
have just been informed that I have been brought under suspi- 
cion and denounced. Friends have warned me to betake to flight 
But I am no coward, I have no bad conscience, and therefore do 
not fly, but come here and ask you, is this true 7 Is it possible 
that you regard me as no patriot, and as a traitor 7 " 
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"Yes,'* answered President Hobart, with a harsh^bard voioe, 
^ you are under suspicion, and we mistrust you. This shameful 
seducer, this she-wolf Marie Antoinette, has cast her foxy eyes 
upon you, and would doubtless succeed if you are often witii her. 
We have therefore once for all taken your name from the list of 
the official guards in the Temple, and you will no longer be 
exposed to the wiles of the Austrian woman. But besides this, 
as the second denunciation has been made against you to-day, 
aud as it is asserted that you are in relations with aristocrats 
and suspected persons, we have considered it expedient, in view 
of the common safety, to issue a warrant for your apprehension* 
An officer has just gone with two soldiers to your house, to 
arrest you and bring you hither* You have simply anticipated 
the course of law by surrendering yourself. Officer, soldiers, 
here!" 

The persons summoned appeared, and put Toulan under 
arrest, preparatory to taking him to prison* 

" It is well," said Toulan, with a noble calmness. " I know 
that the time will come when you will regret having so abused a 
true patriot ; and I hope, for the peace of your consciences, that 
there will be a time then to undo the evil which you are doing 
to me to-day, and that my head will then be on my shoulders, 
that my lips may be able to testify to yaw What my heart now 
dictates, that I forgive you^! You are in error about me, yet I 
know that you are acting not out of enmity to me, but for the 
weal of the country, and' out of love for the great, united 
republic. As the true and tenderly loving son of this noble, 
exalted mother, I forgive you for giving ear to my unrighteous 
accusers, and, even if you shed my innocent blood, my dying 
wish will be a blessing on the republic." 

" Those are noble and excellent words," said Hobart, coldly, 
<^ but if deeds speak in antagonism to words, we cannot let the 
latter beguile us out of our sense, but we must give heed to 
justice." 

"That is the one only thing that I ask," cried Toulan, 
brightly. " Let justice be done, my brothers, and I shall very 
soon be free, and shall come out from an investigation like a 
spotless lamb. I make no resistance. Come, my friends, take 
me to prison ! I only ask for permission to be escorted first to 
my house, to procure a few articles of clothing to use during my 
imprisonment. But I urge pressingly that my articles may be 
seskled up in my presence. For when the man of the house is 
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not at home, it fares badly with the safety of his property, and I 
shall be able to feel at ease only when the seal of the republic is 
apon my possessions. I beg you therefore to allow my papers and 
valuables to be sealed in my presence. You will thus be sure 
that my wife and my friends have, not removed anything which 
might be used against me, and my innocence will shine out the 
more clearly. I beg you therefore to comply with my wish." 

The members of committee consulted with one another in 
low tones, and the chairman then announced to Toulan that his 
wish would be complied with, and that an escort of soldiers might 
accompany him to his house, to allow him to procure linen and 
clothing, and to seal his effects and papers in their presence. 

Toulan thanked them with cheerful looks, and went out into 
the street between the two guards. As they were on the way to 
his house, he talked easily with them, laughed and joked ; but in 
bis own thoughts he said to himself, ^^ You are lost ! hopelessly 
lost, if you do not escape now. You are the prey of the guillo- 
tine, if the gates of the prison once close upon you ; therefore 
escape, escape or die." While he was thus laughing and talking 
with the soldiers, and meanwhile thinking such solemn thoughts, 
his sharp black eyes were glancing in all directions, looking for 
a friend who might assist him out of his trouble. 

And fortune s.ent him such a friend! — Ricard, Toulan's 
most trusted counsellor, the abettor of his plans. 

Toulan called him with an animated face, and in loud tones 
told him that he had been denounced, and therefore arrested ; 
and that he was only allowed to go to his house to procure some 
clothing. 

** Come along, Ricard," he said. " They are going to put my 
effects under seal, and you have some papers and books on my 
writing-table. Come along, and take possession of your own 
things, so that they may not be sealed up as mine." 

Ricard nodded assent, and a significant look told Toulan that 
his friend understood him, and that his meaning was, that 
Ricard should take possession of papers that might bring Toulan 
under suspicion. Continuing their walk, they spoke of indiffer- 
ent matters, and at last reached Toulan's house. Marguerite 
met them with calm bearing. She knew that every cry, every 
expression of anxiety and trouble, would only imperil the con- 
dition of her husband, and her love gave her power to master 
herself. 
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** Ah ! are yon there, husband ? " ehe said, with a smile, how 
hard to her no one knew. ^* Yon are bringing a great deal of 
company." 

^* Yes, Marguerite,'* said Toulan, with a smile, ** and I am 
gojng to keep on with this pleasant company to prison." 

*^ Oh ! " she cried, laughing, ^ that is a good joke ! Toulan, 
the best of patriots, in prison ! Come, you ought not to joke 
about serious matters." 

" It is no joke," said one of the guards, solemnly. ** Citizen 
Toulan is arrested, and is here only to procure some articles of 
clothing, and have his effects put under seal." 

** And to give back to his friend Bicard the books and papers 
that belong to him," said Toulan. ^' Come let us go into my 
study, friends." 

" There are my books and papers," cried Ricard, as they went 
into the next room. He sprang forward to the writing-table, 
seized all the papers lying upon it, and tried to thrust them into 
his coat-pocket. But the two soldiers checked him, and under- 
took to resist his movement. Bicard protested, a loud exchange 
of words took place — in which Marguerite had her share — insist- 
ing that all the papers on the table belonged to Bicard, and she 
should like to see the man who could have the impudence to 
prevent his taking them. 

Louder and louder grew the contention ; and when Bicard 
was endeavoring again to put the papers into his pocket, the two 
soldiers rushed at him to prevent it. Marguerite tried to come 
to his assistance, and in the effort, overthrew a little table which 
stood in the middle of the room, on which was a water-bottle 
and some glasses. The table came down, a rattle of broken 
glass followed, and amid the noise and outcries, the controversy 
and violence, no one paid attention to Toulan ; no one saw the 
little secret door quietly open, and Toulan glide from view. 

The soldiers did not notice this movement, but Marguerite 
and Bicard understood it well, and went on all the more 
eagerly with their cries and contentions, to give Toulan time to 
escape by the secret passage. 

And they were sucessful. When the two guards had, after 
long searching, discovered the secret door through which the 
escape had been effected, and had rushed down the hidden stair- 
way, not a trace of him was to be seen. 

Toulan was free! Unhindered, he hastened to the little 
attic, which he had, some time before, hired in the house adjsr 
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cent to the Temple, put on a Buit of clothes which he had pre- 
pared there, and remained concealed the whole day. 

As Marie Antoinette lay sleepless upon her bed in the night 
that followed this vain attempt at flight, and was torturing her- 
self with anxious doubts whether Fiddle had fallen a victim to 
his devotion, suddenly the tones of a huntsman's horn broke the 
silence ; Marie Antoinette raised herself up and listened. Prin- 
cess Elizabeth had done the same : and with suspended breath 
they both listened to the long-drawn and plaintive tones which 
softly floated in to them on the wings of the night. A smile of 
satisfaction flitted over their pale, sad faces, and a deep sigh 
escaped from their heavy hearts. 

" Thank God ! he is saved," whispered Marie Antoinette. 
^^ Is not that the melody that was to tell us that our friend is in 
the neighborhood ? " 

^^ Yes, sister, that is the one ! So long as we hear this signal, 
we shall know that Toulan is living still, and that he is near us." 

And in the following weeks the prisoners of the Temple often 
had the sad consolation of hearing the tones of Toulan's horn ; 
but he never came to them again, he never appeared in the ante- 
room to keep guard over the imprisoned queen. 

Toulan did not flee ! He had the courage to remain in 
Paris ; he was constantly hoping that an occasion might arise 
to help the queen escape ; he was constantly putting himself in 
connection with friends for this object, and making plans for the 
flight of the royal captives. 

But exactly what Toulan hoped for stood as a threatening 
phantom before the eyes of the Convention — the flight of the 
prisoners in the Temple. They feared the queen even behind 
those thick walls, behind the four iron doors that closed upon 
her prison! They feared still more this poor child of seven 
years, this little king without crown and without throne, the son 
of him who had been executed. The Committee of Safety knew 
that people were talking about the little king in the Temple, and 
that touching anecdotes about him were in circulation. A bold, 
reckless fellow had appeared who called himself a prophet, and 
had loudly announced upon the streets and squares, that the 
lilies would bloom again, and that the sons of Brutus would fall 
beneath the hand of the little king whose throne was in the 
Temple. They had, it is true, arrested the prophet and dragged 
him to the guillotine, but his prophecies had found an echo here 
and there, and an interest in the little prin^ had been awakened 
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in the people. The noble and enthusiastic men known as the 
Girondists were deeply solicitous about the young royal martyr, 
and the application of this expression to the little dauphin, made 
in the earnest and impassioned speeches before the Convention, 
melted all hearers to tears and called out a deep sympathy. 

The Convention saw the danger, and at once resolved to be 
free from it. On the 1st of July, 1793, that body issued a decree 
with the following purport : " The Committee of Public Safety 
ordains that the son of Capet be separated from his mother, and 
be delivered to an instructor, whom the general director of the 
communes shall appoint" 

The queen had no suspicion of this. Now that Toulan was 
no longer there, no news came to her of what transpired beyond 
the prison, and Fiddle's horn-signals were the only sounds of the 
outer world that reached her ear. 

The evening of the 8d of July had come. The little prince 
had gone to bed, and had already sunk into a deep sleep. His 
bed had no curtains, but Marie Antoinette had with careful 
hands fastened a shawl to the wall, and spread it out over the 
bed in such a manner that the glare of the light did not fall 
upon the closed eyes of the child and disturb him in his peace- 
ful slumbers. It was ten o'clock in the evening, and the ladies 
had that day waited unwontedly long before going to bed. The 
queen and Princess Elizabeth were busied in mending the cloth- 
ing of the family, and Princess Theresa, sitting between the two, 
had been readiug to them some chapters out of the Historical 
Dictionary. At the wish of the queen, she had now taken a 
religious book. Passion Week, and was reading some hymns and 
prayers out of it. 

Suddenly, the quick steps of several men were heard in the 
corridor. The bolts flew back, the doors were opened, and six 
officials came in. 

" We are come," cried one of them, with a brutal voice, " to 
annnounce to you the order of the committee, that the son of 
Capet be separated from his mother and his family." 

At these words the queen rose, pale with horror. " They are 
going to take my child from me ! " she cried. **No, no, that is 
not possible. Gentlemen, the authorities cannot think of sepa- 
rating me from my son. He is still so young and weak, he needs 
my care." 

" The committee has come to this determination," answered 
the official, '^ the Convention has confirmed it, and we sblUl 
carry it into execution direc^/^, , 
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" I cannot allow it," cried Marie Antoinette in desperation. 
•* In the name of Heaven, I conjure you not to be so cruel ! '* 

Elizabeth and Theresa mingled their tears with those of the 
mother. All three had placed themselves before the bed of the 
dauphin ; they clung to it, they folded their hands, they sobbed ; 
the most touching cries, the most humble prayers trembled on 
their lips, but the guards were not at all moved. 

" What is all this whining for ? " they said. " No one is 
going to kill your child ; give him to us of your own free will, or 
we shall have to take him by force." 

They strode up to the bed. Marie Antoinette placed herself 
with extended arms before it, and held the curtain firmly; it 
however detached itself from the wall and fell upon the face of 
the dauphin. He awoke, saw what was going on, and threw 
himself with loud shrieks into the arms of the queen. ^' Mamma, 
dear Mamma, do not leave me ! " She pressed him trembling to 
her bosom, quieted him, and defended him against the cruel 
hands that were reached out for him. 

In vain, all in vain ! The men of the republic have no com- 
passion on the grief of a mother ! ^^ By free will or by force he 
must go with us." 

^^ Then promise me at least that he shall remain in the tower 
of the Temple, that I may see him every day." 

" We have nothing to promise you, we have no account at all 
to give you. Parbleu, how can you take on and howl so, merely 
because your child is taken from you ? Our children have to do 
more than that. They have every day to have their heads split 
open with the balls of the enemies that you have set upon 
them." 

" My son is still too young to be able to serve his country," 
said the queen, gently, ^ but I hope that if God permits it, he 
will some day be proud to devote his life to Him." 

Meanwhile the two princesses, urged on by the officials had 
clothed the gasping, sobbing boy. The queen now saw that no 
more hope remained. She sank upon a chair, and summoning 
all her strength, she called the dauphin to herself, laid her 
hands upon his shoulders, and pale, immovable, with widely- 
opened eyes, whose burning lids were cooled by no tear, she 
gazed upon the quivering face of the boy, who had fixed his 
great blue eyes» swimming with tears, upon tho countenance oi 
bis mother. 

**My child," said the queen, iolMnnly, ^we must part, 
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Bemember yonr duties when I am no more with yoa to remind 
you of them. Never forget the good God who is proving you, 
and your mother who is praying for you. Be good and patient, 
and your Father in heaven will bless you." 

She bent over, and with her cold lips pressed a kiis upon the 
forehead of her son, then gently pushed him toward the turn- 
key. But the boy sprang back to her again, clung to her with 
his arms, and would not go. 

" My son, we must obey. God wills it so." 

A loud, savage laugh was heard. Shuddering, the queen 
turned aroimd. There at the open door stood Simon, and with him 
his wife, their hard features turned maliciously toward the pale 
queen. The woman stretched out her brown, bare arms to the 
child, grasped him, and pushed him before her to the door. 

" Is she to have him ? " shrieked Marie Antoinette. " Is 
my son to remain with this woman ? " 

^' Yes," said Simon, with a grinning smile, as he put him- 
self, with his arms akimbo, before the queen — " yes, with this 
woman and with me, her husband, little Capet is to remain, and 
I tell you he shall receive a royal education. We shall teach 
him to forget the past, and only to remember that he is a child 
of the one and indivisible republic. If he does not come to it, he 
must be brought to it, and my old cobbler's straps will be good 
helpers in this matter." 

He nodded at Marie Antoinette with a fiendish smile, and 
then followed the ofiicials, who had already gone out. The 
doors were closed again, the bolts drawn, and within the cham- 
ber reigned the stillness of death. The two women put their 
arms around one another, keeled upon the floor, and prayed. 

From this day on, Marie Antoinette had no hope more; 
her heart was broken. Whole days long she sat fixed and im- 
movable, without paying any regard to the tender words of her 
sister-in-law and the caresses of her daughter, without working, 
reading, or busying herself in any way. Formerly she had 
helped to put the rooms in order, and mend the clothes and 
linen ; now she let the two princesses do this alone and serve 
her. 

Only for a few hours each day did her countenance lighten at 
all, and the power of motion return to this pale, marble figure. 
Those were the hours when she waited for her son, as he went 
with Simon every day to the upper story and the platform of 
tbe tower. She would then pat her bead to the door and listeu 
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to every step and all the words that he directed to the tamkey 
as he passed bj. 

Soon she discovered a means of seeing him. There was a 
little crack on the floor of the platform on which the boj 
walked. The world revolved for the queen only around this 
little crack, and the instant in which she could see her boj. 

At times, too, a compassionate guard who had to inspect 
the prison brought her tidings of her son, told her that he was 
well, and that he had learned to play ball, and that by his 
friendly nature he won every one's love. Then Marie An- 
toinette's countenance would lighten, a smile would play over 
her features and linger on her pale lips as long as they were 
speaking of her boy. But oh ! soon there came other tidings 
about the unhappy child. His wailing tones, Simon's threats, 
and his wife's abusive words penetrated even the queen's apart- 
ments, and filled her with the anguish of despair. And yet it 
was not the worst to hear him cry, and to know that the son of 
the queen was treated ill ; it was still more dreadful to hear 
him sing with a loud voice, accompanied by tiie laugh and the 
bravoes of Simon and his wife, revolutionary and obscene songs 
— to know that not only his body but his soul was doomed to 
destruction. 

At first the queen, on hearing these dreadful songs, broke 
out into lameutations, cries, and loud threats against those who 
were destroying the soul of her child. Then a gradual paralysis 
crept over her heart, and when, on the 2d of August, she was 
taken from the Temple to the prison, the pale lips of the queen 
merely whispered, " Thank God, I shall not have to hear him 
sing any more ! " 

Thb Death of thb Queen. 

(Fiom " Marie Antoinette and her Son.") 

Thb Bartholomew's night of tlie murderous Catharine de 
Medicis, and her mad son, Charles IX., now found in France 
its horrible and bloody repetition ; but the night of horror which 
we are now to contemplate was continued on into the day, and 
did not shrink even before the light. 

The sun shone down upon the streams of blood wliich flowed 
through the streets of Paris, and upon the pack of wild dogs 
that swarmed in uncounted numbers on the thoroughfares of 
the city, and lived on this blood, which gave back even to the 
tame their natural wildness. The sun shone down upon the 
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scaffold fbat rose like a threatening monster upon the Place de 
la Revolution, and upon the dreadful axe which daily severed so 
many noble f orms, and then rose from the block glittering and 
menacing. 

The sun shone on that day, too, when Marie Antoinette 
ascended the scaffold, as her husband had done before, and so 
passed to her rest, from all the pains and humiliations of her 
last years. 

That day was the 16th of October, 1793. For two months 
Marie Antoinette looked forward to it as to a joyful deliverance. 
It was two months from the time when she was transferred 
from the Temple to the prison, and she knew that those who 
were confined in the latter place only left it to gain the freedom, 
not that man gives, but which God grants to the suffering — 
the freedom of death! 

Marie Antoinette longed for .the deliverance. How far bo- 
hind her now lay the days of her happy, joyous youth ! how 
long ago the time when the tall, grave woman, her face full of 
pride and yet of resignation, had been charming Marie An- 
toinette, the very impersonation of beauty, youth, and love, 
carrying out in Trianon the idyl of romantic country life — in 
the excess of her gayety going disguised to the public opera- 
house ball, believing herself so safe amid the French people 
that she could dispense with the protection of etiquette — 
hailed with an enthusiastic admiration then, as she was now 
saluted with the savage shouts of the enraged people ! 

No, tlie former queen, Marie Antoinette, who, in the gilded 
saloons of Versailles and in the Tuilerics, had received the 
homage of all France, and with a smiling face and perfect 
grace of manner acknowledged all the tribute that was brought 
to her, had no longer any resemblance to the widow of Louis 
Capet, sitting before the revolutionary tribunal, and giving 
earnest answers to tlie questions which were put to her. She 
arranged her toilut that day — but how different was the toilet 
of the Widow Capet from that which Queen Marie Antoinette 
had once displayed ! At that earlier time, she, the easy, light- 
hearted daughter of fortune, had shut herself up for hours with 
her intimate companion, Madame Berthier, the royal milliner, 
planning a new ball-dress, or a new fichu; or her Leonard would 
lavish all the resources of his fancy and his art inventing new 
styles of head-dress, now decorating the beautiful head of the 
queeu with towering masses ol auburn hair ; now braiding it so 
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as to make It enfold little war-fihips, the sails of which were 
finely woyeu from her own locks ; now laying out a garden 
filled with fruits and flowers, butterflies and birds of paradise. 

The ^^ Widow Capet" needed no milliner and no hair-dresser 
in making her toilet. Her tall, slender figure was enveloped 
with the black woolen dress which the republic had given her 
at her request, that she might commemorate her deceased 
husband. Her neck and shoulders, which had once been the 
admiration of France, were now concealed by a white muslin 
kerchief, which her keeper Bault had given her out of sym- 
pathy. Her hair was uncovered, and fell in long, natural locks 
on both sides of her pale, transparent face. Her hair needed no 
powder now ; the long, sleepless nights and the sorrowful days 
have whitened it more than any powder could do; and the 
widow of Louis Capet, though but thirty-eight years old, had 
the gray locks of a woman of seventy. 

In this toilet Marie Antoinette appeared before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, from the 6th to the 13th of October. 
Nothing royal was left about her but her look and her proud 
bearing. 

The people, pressing in dense masses into the spectators' 
seats, did not weary of seeing the queen in her humiliation and 
in her mourning robe, and constantly demanded that Marie 
Antoinette should rise from the woven rush chair on which she 
was sitting, that she should allow herself to be stared at by this 
throng, brought there not out of compassion, but curiosity. 

Once, as she rose in reply to the demand of the public, she 
was heard to whisper, as to herself : ^^ Ah, will these people not 
soon be satisfied with my sufferings ? " At another time, her 
pale, dry lips murmured, '^ I am thirsty ! '" but no one around her 
dared to have compassion on this cry of distress; every one 
looked perplexed at the others, and no one dared give her a glass 
of water. At last one of the gens d^armei ventured to do it, 
and Marie Antoinette thanked him with a look that brought 
tears into his eyes, and that perhaps caused him to fall on the 
morrow under the guillotine as a traitor. 

The gens cTarmes who guarded the queen, they alone had 
the courage to show her compassion. One night, when she was 
conducted from the session-room to her prison, Marie Antoinette 
felt herself so exhausted, so overcome, that she murmured to 
herself, as she staggered on, ^^ I cannot see, I cannot walk any 
farther.** The guard who was walking by her si(}e gave her his 
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arm, and, supported by him, Marie Antoinette reeled up the 
atone steps that led to her prison. 

At last, in the night intervening between the 14th and 15th 
of October, at four o'clock in the morning, lier sentence was 
pronounced — " Death ! execution by the guillotine ! " 

Marie Antoinette received it with unshakable calmness, while 
the tumult of the excited mob was hushed as by magic, and 
while many faces even of the exasperated fishwives grew pale ! 

Marie Antoinette remained calm ; gravely and coldly she 
rose from her seat, and with her own hands opened the balus- 
trade in order to leave the hall to return to her prison 1 

Finally, on the morning of the 16th of October, her suffer- 
ings were allowed to end, and she was permitted to take refuge 
in the grave. It made her almost joyful ; she had suffered so 
much, that to die was for her really blessedness. 

She employed the still hours of the night before her death 
in writing to her sister-in-law, Madame Elizabeth, and her letter 
was at the same time her testament. But the widow of Louis 
Capet had no riches, no treasures to convey. She had nothing 
more that she could call her own but her love, her tears, and 
her farewell greetings. These she left to all who had loved her. 
She sent a special word to her brothers and sisters, and bade 
them farewell. 

" I had friends," she says, " and the thought that I am to be 
forever separated from them, and their sorrow for me, is the 
most painful thing in this hour ; they shall at least know that 
I thought of them the last moment." 

After Marie Antoinette had ended this letter, whose writing 
was here and there blotted with her tears, she turned her thoughts 
to the last remembrances she could leave to her children — a 
remembrance which should not be profaned by the hand of the 
executioner. This was her long hair, whose silver locks, the 
only ornament that remained to her, was at the same time 
the sad record of her sorrows. 

Marie Antoinette, with her own hands, despoiled herself of 
this ornament, and cut off her long back-hair, that it might be 
a last gift to her children, her relations, and friends. Then, 
after a period of meditation, she prepared herself for the last 
great ceremony of her career — her death. She felt herself 
exhausted, worn out, and recognized her need of some physical 
support during the hard way which lay before her. She asked 
for nourishment^ and ate with some relish the wing of a fowl 
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that was brought to her. After that she made her toilet — the 
toilet of death ! 

At the request of the queen, the wife of the tarnkej gave 
her one of her own chemises, and Marie Antoinette put it on. 
Then she arrayed herself in tlie same garments which she had 
worn at her trial, with this single change — that over the black 
woollen dress, which she had often mended with her own hand, 
she now wore a cloak of white piqui. Around her neck she tied 
a simple kerchief of white muslin, and as she would not be 
allowed to ascend the scaffold with uncovered head, she put on 
a plain linen cap, such as was in general use among the people. 
Black stockings covered her feet, and over these were shoes of 
black woollen stuff. 

Her toilet was at last ended ; she was done with all earthly 
things ! Beady to meet her death, she lay down on her bed and 
slept. 

She was still sleeping when it was announced to her that 
a priest was there, ready to meet her, if she wanted to confess. 
But Marie Antoinette had already unveiled her heart before 
God : she wanted none of those priests of reason whom the 
republic had appointed after it had banished or guillotined the 
priests of the Church. 

^^ As I am not mistress of my own will," she had written to 
her sister Elizabeth, ^^ I shall have to submit if a priest is 
brought to me ; but I solemnly declare that I will not speak a 
word to him, and that I shall treat him as a person with whom 
I wish to have no relations." 

And Marie Antoinette kept her word; she did not refuse 
to allow Geroid to enter ; but when he asked her if she wished 
to receive the consolations of religion from him, she declined. 

Then, in order to warm her feet, which were cold, she 
walked up and down her little room. As it struck seven the 
door opened. It was Samson, the public executioner, who 
entered ! 

A slight thrill passed through the form of the queen. '^ You 
have come very early, sir; could you not delay a little?" 
When Samson denied her request, Marie Antoinette put on her 
calm, cold manner. She drank, without resistance, a cup of 
chocolate which was brought to her; she remained possessed, 
and wore her wonted air of dignity as they bound her hands 
behind her with thick cords. 

At eleven o'clock she left her room, passed through the 
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corridor, and ascended the car, which was waiting for her before 
the prison door. No one accompanied her, no one bade her a 
last farewell, not a look of pitj or compassion was bestowed 
upon her bj her keepers. 

Alone, between the rows of gevu d^armen that were placed 
along the sides of the corridor, the queen advanced, Samson 
walking behind her, carrying the end of the rope with which the 
queen's hands were bound, and behind him his two assistants 
and the priest. This is the retinue of the queen, the daughter 
of an emperor, on the way to her execution ! 

It may be that at this hour thousands are on their knees, 
offering their fervent prayers to God in behalf of Marie Antoi- 
nette, whom, in their hearts, they continued to call ^^the 
queen;" it may be that thousands are pouring out tears of 
compassion for her who now mounts the wretched car, and sits 
down on the board which is bound by ropes to the sides of the 
vehicle. But those who are praying and weeping have with- 
drawn to the solitude of their own apartments, and only Gk)d 
can see their tears and hear their cries. The eyes which wit- 
nessed the queen in..this laj|t drive were not allowed to shed 
a tear; the words which if ollowpd lief on her last way could 
express no compassion.i r ' ; 

All Paris knew the hour of the execution, and the people 
were ready to witness it. On the streets, at the windows, on the 
roofs, immense masses ha({ congregated, and the whole Place 
de la Revolution (now the Place de la' Coficorde) was filled with 
a dark, surging cr<)wd.— • ., 

And now the drums of the guards stationed before the Gon- 
ciergerie began to beat. The great white horse (which drew 
the car in which the queen sat, side by side with the priest, 
and facing backward), was driven forward by a man who was 
upon his back. Behind Marie Antoinette were Samson and his 
assistants. 

The queen was pale, all the blood had left her cheeks and 
lips, but her eyes were red ! Poor queen, she bore even then 
the marks of much weeping ! But she could shed no tears then ! 
Not a single one obscured her eye as her look ranged, gravely 
and calmly, over the mass, up the houses to the very roofs, then 
slowly down, and then away over the boundless sea of human 
faces. 

Her face was as cold and grave as her eyes, her lips were 
firmly compressed ; not a quiver betrayed whether she was suffer- 
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ing, and whether she shrank from the thonsand and ten thou- 
sand scornful and curious looks which were fixed upon her. 
And yet Marie Antoinette saw it all ! She saw a woman raise a 
child, she saw the child throw her a kiss with its little hand ! 
At that the queen gave waj for an instant, her lips quivered, 
her eyes were darkened with a tear! This solitary sign of 
human sympathy reanimated the heart of the queen, and gave 
hor a little fresh life. 

But the people took good care that Marie Antoinette should 
not carry this one drop of comfort to the end of her journey. 
The populace thronged around the car, howled, groaned, sang 
ribald songs, clapped their hands, and pointed their fingers in 
derision at Madame Veto. 

The queen, however, remained calm, her gaze wandering 
coldly over the vast multitude ; only once did her eyes flash on 
the route. It was as she passed the Palais Boyal, where 
Philippe Egalit^, once the Duke d' Orleans, lived, and read the 
inscription which he had caused to be placed over the main 
entrance of the palace. 

At noon the car reached its destination. It came to a halt 
at the foot of the scaffold ; Marie Antoinette dismounted, and 
then walked slowly and with erect head up the steps. 

Not once during her dreadful ride had her lips opened, not a 
complaint had escaped her, not a farewell had she spoken. The 
only adieu which she had to give on earth was a look — one 
long, sad look — directed toward the Tuileries ; and as she gazed 
at the great pile her cheeks grew paler, and a deep sigh escaped 
from her lips. 

Then she placed her head under the guillotine, — a moment- 
ary, breathless silence followed. 

Samson lifted up the pale head that had once belonged to the 
Queen of France, and the people greeted the sight with the cry 
" Long live tlie republic I " 
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WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG. 

MuHLENBEBG, WiLLiAM AUGUSTUS, an American clergyman^ 
hymn- writer, and hymnologist, bom in Philadelphia, September 16, 
1796 J died in New York, April 8, 1877. He was graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1814 ; took orders in the Episcopal 
Church, and in 1821 became rector of St. James's Church, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. In 1828 he founded a school at Flushing, Long Island, 
which he conducted until 1845, when he became rector of the Free 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, which had been erected 
by his sister Mrs. Kogers. He was active in establishing St. Luke's 
Hospital, which was opened in 1859, he being its first pastor and 
superintendent, retaining that position until his death. He pub* 
lished many tracts, sermons, and hymns. 

I Would not Live Alway. 

I WOULD not live alway — live alway below, 

Oh, no, I '11 not linger when bidden to go : 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 

Are enough for life's woes, full enough for its cheer. 

Would I shrink from the paths which the prophets of God. 

Apostles, and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home, 

Like a spirit unblest, o'er the earth would I roam ? 

I would not live alway. I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way j 
Where, seeking for peace, we but hover around, 
Like the patriarch's bird, and no resting is found ; 
Where Hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air, 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair ; 
And Joy's fleeting angel ne'er sheds a glad ray, 
Save the gloom of the plumage that bears him away. 

I would not live alway — thus fettered by sin, 
Temptation without, and corruption within ; 
In a moment of strength if I sever the chain 
Scarce the victory's mine e'er I 'm captive again. 
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E'en the ruptnre of pardoD is mingled with fears. 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears ; 
The festival tramp calls for jubilant songs, 
But my spirit her own muerere prolongs. 

I would not live alway. No, welcome the tomb ; 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its gloom ; 
Where He deigned to sleep I '11, too, bow my head ; 
Oh, peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed I 
And then the glad dawn to follow that night, 
When the sunlight of glory shall beam on my sight, 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 
To shout in the morning, shall peal through the skies. 

Who, who would live alway — away from his God, 

Away from yon heaven, his blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains^ 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns; 

Where saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll. 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ? 

That heavenly music I What is it I hear ? 
The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air; 
And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold 1 
The King all arrayed in his beauty behold I 
Oh, give me, oh, give me the wings of a dove I 
Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above I 
Aye, 't is now that my soul on swift pinions would soar, 
And in ecstasy bid earth adieu evermore ! 
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